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CHAPTER L 

THB LANGT0N8, TANNSBS* 

« O TEPHEN 1 " exclaimed a shrill-voiced young lady of thirty. 

O five, " what are you doing now 1 " 

This was Stephen Langton's aunt, Harriet, his bitterest foe, 
his perpetual persecutor. She was a lanky personage, with 
reddish hair, bluish eyes, no eyelashes to speak of, and a figure 
^hose waist might be anywhere. Her utterance was always a 
whining scold. Every incident of life was to her a subject of 
complaint. She was the terror of the whole family, except her 
father j and, as old Stephen Langton, the tanner, had never been 
known to fear anything, he was not likely to begin with his own 
daughter. She was quiet enough in his presence, awed by his 
stormy voice and ready hand. Ten years before, for some slight 
opposition to his will, he had boxed her ears in the presence of 
a gathering of his neighbours, among whom was the only young 
man who had seemed to take a fancy to her ; and she was well 
aware that he was just as impetuous as ever. 

Little Stephen, a bright-haired, blue-eyed boy of eleven, was 
coiled in a window-seat of the old wainscoted room. A book 
was in his hand, Bunyan's " Holy War ; " he was reading for the 
twentieth time of the siege of Mansoul, that city whose besiegers 
never relax their efforts ; but ever and anon he looked across the 
street to the windows of a large quiet house just opposite. 

The house in which the Langtons lived had instead of a front 
door a wide archway, through which waggons laden with oak- 
bark and raw hides entered, and waggons laden with leather 
came out. To the right, as you passed under this archway, was 
the dwelling-house ; to the left, a shop fronting the street, and 
spacious warehouses ; behind, a courtyard, stables, gardens, 
orchards ; and farthest of all the tanyard, which was bounded 
at the foot of the hill by a stream, which it greatly defiled. The 
house was old and large, with lofty rooms and closets innumer- 
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able ; the front parlour was the princxDal living room of the 
lamily. It had two windows ; little Stephen was in the window- 
seat to the left, while at the other sat his grandmother, bolt 
upright, knitting stockings. She sat there from nwming till 
night, never rising to join in any of the meals, which were served 
on a small table at her side. She occasionally uttered some brief 
oracular sentence, of which no one took the slightest notice. She 
had been stupefied years before by her husband's brutality. 

Her grandson Stephen was an orphan. His mother died at his 
birth ; nis father when he was five years old. Stephen did not 
realise his father's death. He often loitered through the Cathe- 
dral Close and under the school cloisters, and along the meadowy 
margin of the river Idle, in the hope of meeting him. He was a 
strange dreamy boy, whom his uncles and aunts despised, because 
they could not understand him. Nor did he get on at all with 
his cousins, of whom there were several of both sexes ; for. Miss 
Harriet excepted, all the Langtons were married and prolific. 

Miss Harriet officiated as schoolmistress to all but Stephen. 
He was rather older than any of his cousins, but his aunt's reason 
for giving him up was his pertinacity in asking questions which 
she was unable to answer. So he was sent just now to an old- 
fashioned day-school in which boys and girls were mixed, and 
where he had positively managed to fall in love already. There 
is nothing strange in that; but it so happened that Stephen's 
little love-fancy was destined to colour his whole life. 

" What a lazy boy you are ! " went on Aunt Harriet. " Have 
you no lessons to learn 1 You learn nothing at Miss Martin's." 

" Not very much, aunt," said Stephen. " She never will 
answer my questions. I asked her to-day whether she didn't 
think Christian in the * Pilgrim's Progress ' a very bad man for 
running away from his wife, and she called me a wicked boy, and 
made me stand on the form." 

" She ought to have given you a good whipping, sir," said his 
aunt " What had that to do with your lessons 1 Go and learn 
your spelling directly." 

" He's a very tiresome boy," said his grandmother in her 
oracular way. 

Stephen got up, took Carpenter's Spelling-Book in his hand, 
and retreated. It was a soft summer evening, and the boy 
wandered down through garden and orchard into the tanyard 
beyond. Thence he found his way to the brook, and strolled 
along its margin through the meadows, which were rimmed with 
the fainting flush of sunset. He loitered and dreamed. With 
this child the difference between reality and dream was indis- 
tinctly marked. His waking fancies, his dreams of the early 
morning, were often more real to him than his OTandfather's 
stern presence or his maiden aunt's endless scold. He read over 
and over again all the books that he found readable among the 
scanty supply which the house afforded. In a healthy household 
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he would have had " Robinson Crusoe " and the " Arabian 
Kights" — would have voyaged with Sindbad, and gone under- 
ground with Aladdin. But the only books he could find were 
Milton's "Paradise Lost'' and the works of John Bunyan, and 
these he almost knew by heart. He loved to identify himself 
with the characters. He had, it must be confessed, great sym- 
pathy with Satan in the epic, and liked to fancy himself the 
exploring arch-fiend, winging his way through chaos. But often 
he was Abdiel the faithful, or Ithuriel, with the keen spear of 
truth ; and this very evening, as the sun sank to the verge, he 
had imagined himself Uriel whom John beheld from Patmos. 
He revelled also in Ezekiel's visions, and in the Apocalypse. 
Oiten his imagination upbuilt that glorious city of gold, with its 
twelve gates, each one pearl, and its clear river flowing from the 
great white throne, and its mystic atmosphere of peace and joy. 

As to-night he mooned along, dreaming of anything but words 
of three syllables, a shout aroused him to reality. It was the 
voice of his cousin Charles, a youngster about a year his junior. 

" Hullo, Steve ! Where are you going 1 Supper's ready. 
Aunt Harriet's been looking for you everywhere." 

" All right," said Stephen wearily. " I'm coming." 

" She isn't in a temper, I don't think. You'll catch it. Grand- 
father isn't at home." 

Mr. Langton would not tolerate his daughter's scolding, so his 
presence was always a relief to the children. 

" Where is he ? asked Stephen. 

" Gone down to the Half-Moon to smoke. Aunt asked Kim if 
he'd be late, and he told her to mind her own business." 

Stephen heartily wished she would. 

The boys entered the parlour together. Bread and cheese and 
cider made up the supper, and Uncle Tom and Uncle Charles, 
both of whom were their father's partners, and lived on the pre- 
mises, were pegging away at it. So were their wives and children. 
So was Aunt Harnet, looking very unamiable. 

" Stephen," she said, "you are the most tiresome child. Why 
can't you come in at the right time ? I've a great mind to send 
you to bed without supper." 

" Oh, let him have something to eat and drink," said Uncle 
Tom, who was the genial uncle. 

" Better give him a good horse- whipping," said Uncle Charles, 
who was the fierce uncle, and flogged his own children unmerci- 
fully. 

" He's a dreadfully troublesome boy," said the oracular voice 
from the side-table. 

" Come and sit by me, Steve," said his black-eyed and black- 
haired cousin Mary, a pretty little girl of eight. 

Stephen accepted the invitation, and was suffered to eat hia 
supper in peace. 

By nine o'clock the children had gone to bed, and their mothers 
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to look after them ; the old grandmother had also retired. The 
two uncles and the maiden aunt were holding half-whispered 
converse, the men heing supplied with long pipes and hot brandy 
and water. 

" That boy, Stephen, must be sent to boarding-school,'' said 
Aunt Harriet. " He's very much in the way at home, and he 
ought to be learning something." 

" So he ought," said Uncle Tom ; " but then it'll cost so much." 

" Not above twenty pounds a year," said Aunt Harriet. " And 
he must be brought up to be a clerk or something. He'll never 
make a tanner." 

" I don't mean that he shall," said Uncle Charles. 

" Why not ? " asked his brother. 

" Why not ? As if there weren't enough besides him to make 
tanners of ! D'ye think that tanyard 'ill keep a regiment of 
Langtons 1 " 

" That's true," said Tom, whose intellect moved more slowly 
than his brother's. " Well, where had he better go 1 " 

" I've thought about that," said the aunt. " You know Parson 
Sadbrooke, that was drowned bathing. Well, his school at 
Kingsleat is going on. I saw Amelia Sadbrooke at market to- 
day, and she said her mamma, as she calls her, the affected thing. 
Lad hired another young parson to teach the school." 

" But why should we, who are Dissenters, send the boy to a 
Church school 1 " asked Uncle Tom. 

" Oh, he's very young yet," said Miss Langton. 

" It can't matter much for the present, and Amelia says they're 
goinp^ to be very cheap." 

" What's the parson's name ? " asked Uncle Charles. 

" She did tell me, but 1 forget — something like Verily ; for I 
thought of * Verily, verily, I say unto thee.' But he's a very 
clever young man." 

" Is he ? " said Charles Langton. " Well, I hope he'll make 
the young scamp of some use. I suppose father won't object" 

" Not he," said Harriet. " I'll ask him about it to-night, if 
he's not very late." 

Presently the men also went off to bed, and Miss Harriet sat 
alone, reading a battered copy of Baxter's " Saint's Rest." The 
Langtons of this generation were very religious. The family had 
a curious habit of being very wild m one generation, and very 
tame in the next. Its present head bore the reputation of beinj^ 
the most thorough reprobate the Langtons had ever had amongst 
them ; women and wine, horse-racing and cock-fighting, had 
impoverished without taming him ; at sixty-five he was just as 
reckless as ever, and his mad orgies and desperate deeds were 
proverbial. So his sons and daughters had all shown exemplary 
piety, externally at least : he being a regular church-goer, they 
had unanimously deserted to a peculiarly rabid conventicle, and 
their Calvinism was of the most rigorous type, and their idea of 
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the future world for all who differed from them the hottest pot- 
Bible. It might be predicted that their childrea would relapse 
into the old gentleman's ways. 

Aunt Harriet waited about an hour for her father. He came 
at last, earlier than usual, bringing in with him a strong smell 
.of tan and tobacco. He was about five feet nine inches high, 
very broad in the shoulders, very deep in the chest, with arms 
and thighs and calves of muscular proportions. He wore an old- 
fashioned deep-pocketed blue coat with brass buttons, but almost 
all the rest oi his costume was leather. The long waistcoat was 
leather, tanned with the hair on it; he wore leather breeches 
and top-boots. He came in, riding-whip in hand, flung himself 
heavily into a great leather chair which he always occupied, and 
exclaimed — • 

"You up. Harry? Then get me some hot brandy and water, 
and be quick about it." 

" The kitchen fire is out, I expect, father." 

"The kitchen fire be d d. Light it again, if that's all. 

What -good are you ? " 

Mr. Langton's frequent oaths may as well be imagined in his 
future conversations. There is this to be said for him, that he 
always apologised if he happened to swear in the presence of a 
clergyman. 

His daughter soon returned with the brandy and water. 

" A nice Christian young woman you are for an excuse," said 
old Langton, to whom his children's devotion to Dissent was 
supremely ridiculous. " Does your snivelling parson teach you 
to tell lies to your father ? It used to be * Honour your father 
and mother' when I was a boy." 

" I was afraid the fire would be out, really, father." 

"Were youl More likely afraid I should drink too much 
brandy. Children would like to keep their fathers in order 
now-a-days. Can't do it with me though, can you, Miss Harriet] 
And, now I think of it, what are you stopping up so late for to- 
night ? Little girls like you ought to be in bed. Come, what 
is it ? " 

" Nothing, father, nothing at all. I was reading." 

The truth is that, finding her father unusually cantankerous, 
she Was afraid to enter on the question of Stephen's going to 
school, lest he should decide against it from sheer caprice. But 
she could not quiet the old gentleman. 

" Reading, miss ? eh 1 No, no, that won't do. You haven't 
been seeing a sweetheart, have you 1 No, you're too old for that, 
I'm afraid. Perhaps there is one too — men are such asses ; come, 
where is he ? In the clock 1 " 

" Well, father, if you must know," she said, " I wanted to have 
a word with you about Stephen's going to school" 

" Upon my life ! " exclaimed Mr. Langton, bursting into a roar 
of laughter, "this is good. Oh, I like you canting people. 
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Why, that's the second lie you've told . me within ten minutes, 
and all for no purpose in the world. I've a great mind to send 
for that parson of yours to-morrow, and tell him the whole story, 
and give you a precious good tanning before his face. I will, 
BY Jingo ! " 

He slapped his mighty fist upon the oak table, and lay back 
in his great black chair laughing a Titanic laugh. But it was 
no joke to Aunt Harriet. If little Stephen had seen her, he 
would have felt that he was avenged. 

" Don't, father, don't ! " she cried, bursting into tears, and 
throwing herself at his feet in an agony of terror ; for the vehe- 
ment old man's caprices were uncontrollable by public opinion, 
and he was quite as capable of castigating his daughter as if she 
had been a quarter of a centufy younger than she was. So she 
was in mortal fear, and could say nothing but — ** Don't, father, 
don't ; I'll never do it again" — just as if she had changed places 
with her little niece Mary. 

But the old man had laughed himself into a better temper. 

** Never mind, Harry, 1*11 let you off this time. And now 
hold your blubbering and tell me what's all this about Steve." 

" We all think he ought to go to a good school, father. He's 
getting a big boy, and he*s learning nothing." 

" Well, isn't Charley getting a big boy too ? " 

" Charles isn't as quick as Stephen," she said. 

" That's true," he said emphatically. " Charley '11 be just such 
another fool as his father. Well, where d'ye mean to send the 
lud ] " 

" To Mrs. Sadbrooke's, at Kingsleat. She's going to keep on 
the school." 

" Oh, you've had sense enough to choose a Church school, have 
you? Well, he may go as soon as you like. When does the 
school open ? " 

'* This day week, father." 

*♦ Very well ; Tom can drive him over. He needn't go to Miss 
Martin's again. Now get me some more brandy and water, and 
be off to bed." 

Aunt Harriet obeyed orders this time with exemplary promp- 
titude. When she got up to her room she almost fainted ; she 
had obtained what she wanted, but she had been thoroughly 
frightened. And, with strange mental obliquity, she blamed her 
]>o()r little nephew for her sufferings. 

" He'll have a week's holiday, the little brat," she thought to 
herself ; " and I can't have him to lessons, he's so terribly trou- 
blesome and fidgety. Well, 111 write and ask Mrs. Sadbrooke 
to call, and 111 tell her he must be kept strict, and well punished 
when he does anything wrong. The way that boy comes into the 

Earlour without wiping his shoes shows he's got an unregenerate 
eart. I hope that young parson — Verily, or what his name is — 
will give it him well" 
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Tims amiably meditated Miss Harriet while she unlaced her 
stays ; and when she got to bed she found sleep impossible, and, 
if she fell into a half doze, had horrid dreams of the minister and 
deacons of Bethesda Chapel in full assembly, and her father, 
horsewhip in hand, ready to give her the threatened " tanning." 

Meanwhile Stephen, sound asleep by his cousin Charles, was in 
Fairyland, and the Queen of the Fairies had a pretty infantile face, 
with tender brown eyes, and a little pouting rosebud of a mouth, 
and glossy curls of chestnut hair — a face of which he dreamed by 
day and night. And in the morning Stephen had his pleasantest 
time : for a clangorous bell always awoke him at six, when it 
called the men to work in the tanyard ; and he had a delightful 
hour of morning dreams, in which will and fancy united to pro- 
duce visions most exquisite ; and when dressed, if he went to the 
great window on the staircase, he could see at a window the very 
face of his dreams, fresh and rosy from its morning bath, and a 
plump dimpled hand was kissed to him. All this took place in 
its usual order on the following morning ; and Stephen came 
down to breakfast as joyous as a young lark, eager for Gesang und 
Luft. Even his auntrs acidulated countenance did not make 
him uncomfortable. 

Old Mr. Langton seldom breakfasted with his family. He had 
a large back parlour, lookin<? out upon the courtyard, whence he 
could watch the traffic to and from the tanyard. On a sideboard 
in this room he always kept a round of salt beef, and imme- 
diately below a barrel of home-brewed ale ; and at about six 
o'clock, after two or three slices of tlie beef and about a quart of 
the beer, the old tanner went forth to his day's work. He 
thoroughly knew his business. He was the best tanner in the 
county, and the Langton butts were famous in those days when 
leather lasted longer than most things. He kept everybody hard 
at work, his two sons not excepted. The worst of it was that he 
spent his money faster than he made it. 

In the midst of breakfast on the present occasion, however, the 
old gentleman strode in, sat down in liis great chair, and said to 
Mary Langton, Uncle Tom's daughter — 

" Polly, draw me a mug of ale." 

Mary was his favourite child ; a sweet little creature, whose 
perfect temper and wondrous docility made sage gossips remark 
that she was too good to live. She went for the ale, while Aunt 
Harriet looked on in some anxiety, remembering the scene of tlie 
previous evening. The thirsty old tanner poured the contents of 
the tankard down his throat, and then said — 

" What day is Steve to go to school, Harry ? " 

" Next Thursday, father." 

Stephen's blue wondering eyes were very wide open. 

"All right: 111 drive him over; I want to goto Kingslcat. 
What do you think I heard last night at the Half- Moon, Tom 2 " 

" Good news, I hope ? " said his son. 
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"Not particularly good, nor yfi^bad either. Devil Brant- 
combe's back at Kingsleaf 

" Not living at the house ? " said Tom. 

" Nothins could live there but a rat," said his father. " No^ 
he's taken the old place at the top of the street" 

" What can he want down here 1 " asked Charles. 

" I don't think he's likely to tell you, or me either," said hit 
father. *' But I shall like to see the Squire ; so I mean to drive 
Steve over to Widow Sadbrooke's, where he's going to school. I 
suppose you\e no objection, Harriet ? " 

Stephen seldom listened to anything anybody said, being occu- 
pied with his own dreams ; but now he had been wide awake, 
drinking in the amazing news. He wasn't at all sorry to go to 
school, but for two thin(;s. He couldn't expect to meet his 
lather at Kingsleat, and he should never see — her. Like most 
precocious boys, he felt indistinctly conscious that his intellect 
required guidance which it did not receive. And the atmosphere 
of his grandfathei''s house oppressed him, and Aunt Harriet 
tortured him. Still, to his temperament, in every day there 
Mere long hours of happiness. And he was haunted by one 
vision from which he must be entirely severed. 

Breakfast over. Aunt Harriet summoned all the children to a 
room upstairs, where she acted as schoolmistress. She called 
Stephen to come also, but her father said — 

" Let the boy run about these few days. He don't want your 
lessons now." 

So she gathered her little tribe, who sat upright and unhappy 
round a lonj:: table, at the head of which Miss Harriet herself 
took up an imposing position. A portentous pile of books was 
before her, and close to her hand lay a rod ravished from the 
branches of that most beautiful silver-rinded tree, whose pendu- 
lous boughs the poet loves to see kissing the stream. It had 
been well used, that rod, and found farther use this morning. 
Poor little Mary, whom no human being had ever equitably 
accused of doing wrong, was the chief victim ; what schoolmaster 
or mistress ever found any difficulty in discovering faults worthy 
of punishment in children whom they wished to punish ? Now 
Mary Langton was the only one her grandfather ever petted ; 
whence Miss Harriet's plagose propensity. The boys whispered 
to each other that aunt was as cross as two sticks, and had got 
out on the wrong side of the bed : we, who know what that 
charming person had endured, have no need to form theories 
about the matter. 'Twas a happy moment for those young folks 
when, red-eyed, red-eared, hot, and stupid, and sore on various 
parts of their bodies, they escaped at twelve o'clock. I should 
like to know what will happen in the next world to those who 
tyrannise over children in this. 

Meanwhile Stephen was having a delightful dreamy morning. 
Finding himself free, he went down to the cathedral, and sat in 
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the nave, listening to the nmsic of the choir. Then he went 
away across green meadows to a weir on the Idle, where he 
stripped, and got under the swift fresh tumbling water, and had 
a most delicious douche-bath. Then he lay in the shadow of a 
great lime-tree on the bank, drinking in the beauty of the sunny 
morning, and the music of the gushing water, and dreaming of 
his fairy sweetheart. 

Only a few months earlier, a pretty little girl, about six years 
old, had come to Miss Martin's academy. She was the daintiest 
little thing, daintily dressed. 'Stephen thought he had never 
beheld such a gem of beauty. A footman was wont to bring 
her in the morning and take her home when school was over ; 
but one day the footman did not come. It was a frosty morning, 
and the poor fellow had slipped on a slide and sprained his 
ankle. The little girl set off alone ; Stephen followed her a few 
paces off. The ground was dumb with snow ; and, in a wide 
open space which she had to cross, the grammar school boys were 
making huge snowballs, and occasionally pelting the passengers. 
Those grammar school boys were the dread of all other young 
folk in Idlechester ; they were athletic, audacious, lieroic ; they 
had distinguished themselves that morning by attacking the 
young ladies of Miss Christy's seminary, who were walking deco- 
rously three and three, and putting the governesses to flight 
with well-aimed snowballs, and actually kissing one or two of 
the prettiest girls. Stephen Langton w^as too sensitive and 
imaginative a boy to have much physical courage. His delicate 
nerves shrank from a black eye or a demolished nose. He was 
not uncommonly called a coward. Now, when the schoolboy 
rioters saw a pretty little girl coming, they surrounded her in an 
instant, and sat her upon the top of a monster snowball, about 
six feet high. It was a damp and chilly elevation, and she began 
to cry. Stephen rushed forward to interfere, and was greeted 
with a sharp smack in the face, and cries of " Young snob." 

"If I'm a snob," he exclaimed to the boy who had struck 
him, "you're no gentleman, or you wouldn't behave so to a 
young lady." 

The argument, strange to say, found a hearing ; the child was 
liberated, and Stephen had the pleasure of bringing her safely to 
her father's house. It was the large house exactly opposite his 
grandfathers; but a house of quite a different character. No 
business ever intruded there. A small lawn divided it from the 
street. Stephen would have left his charge at the front door, but 
the young lady would not let him. " Come in and see papa," 
she said ; and in a few moments he was sitting in a superb 
library by a noble fire, with a slice of marvellous cake in his 
hand, and a glass of some strange nectar by his side. And the 
young lady of six, who melted off the snow from her silk frock| 
and watched him eat, was no other than our heroine — 

•* Sweet Anne Page." 
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CHAPTER n. 

MR. PAGB THB BOTANIST. 

ANNE'S father sat by the fire also. A slender man, of middle 
J\- height, a thoroughbred gentleman, with abundance of crisp 
curly hair, as white as the snow which lay in the streets. His 
countenance was mild and calm, his profile' pure Greek, his 
hands were transparently white, with long slender filbert-nailed 
fingers, which seemed intended to do some work of extreme deli- 
cacy and difficulty, and indeed such was their occupation- Mr. 
Page, a man of large fortune, devoted himself entirely to the 
study of botany, and was one of the greatest authorities in the 
science. He did not, however, adhere entirely to the hortus siccus 
department ; he had in his beautiful gardens — the wonder of 
Idlechester — a unique collection of foreign and unusual plants, 
and his conservatories were unequalled by any private gentle- 
man in England. A pleasant odour of exotic flowers strove for 
the mastery with the iragrance of Russia bindings in this library. 

The signs of opulence and taste in the room struck Stephen's 
sensitive fancy with delight The boy had never seen so many 
books, such beautiful pictures, such graceful plants, and gorgeoui 
blossoms. The silver salvers and richly-cut decanters amazed 
him ; so did the luscious cakes and rare wines. To Stephen this 
was Fairyland, and sweet Anne Page its proper queen. From 
that time he dreamt of her night and day. She was the lady of 
his visions. 

Mr. Page was yery kind to him, and thanked him for taking 
care of Anne, and told him that he had known his mother very 
well (which he had to his cost), and asked him to come and see 
him when he pleased. And Stephen and the little girl struck 
up an immediate friendship. She showed him all her dearest 
toys. So, in the course of time, it became an understood thing 
that the footman need not fetch Anne from Miss Martin's — 
Stephen would take care of her. And he used to bring her home 
regularly, and often go in with her, and ou half-holidays loiter 
with her through tne paths of Mr. Page's gardens, wondering 
always at the strange beauty of the tropical plants in his conser- 
vatories, of the foreign birds in his aviaries. 

Stephen left the banks of the Idle that morning in good time 
to fetch his young mistress at twelve from Miss Martin's, ajid as 
they came homewards he told her the news. 

" Stephen ! " she said, " you mustn't go. What can I do 
without you ? " 

" I am afraid I must," he said sadly. 

" Well, I shall ask papa," she answered, being at the age when 
childhood believes in papa's omtupotence. 



/ 
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Mr. Page, of course, told his young friend that going to school 
was the very best thing for him, and then sent him over to ask 
his Aunt Harriet to let him stay and dine. That amiable lady 
Fnarled something about Anne Page being ** a pert little hussy," 
but gave permission. And for the brief, the too brief week 
which intervened, Stephen and Anne had plenty of pleasant play 
in Mr. Page's glorious gardens. It was an Elysian period to the 
visionary boy. 

Years before, Mr. Page had very deeply loved a little blue- 
eyed fair-haired flirt called Amy Wexford. Keen-sighted in 
most matters, he did not perceive how foolish a creature he had 
taken to his heart. He told his love, and she accepted him : 
she was not the girl to refuse some thousands a year, though she 
privately remarked to her gossiping acquaintance that he was 
old enough to be her father — he was about ten years her senior. 
Though engaged to him, she reserved the right of flirtation, and 
was abetted therein by young Langton, who didn't mean mar- 
riage, but who liked flirting with a pretty girl when it was not 
very dangerous. Now the contrast between Mr. Page and young 
Langton was a very strong one. First of all, Langton was about 
Amy's own age. And then Mr. Page was a courteous and cere- 
monious wooer ; his love was mixed with reverence ; he treated 
this commonplace little biped in petticoats as if she were Spenser's 
Una or Shakespeare's Miranda ; he kissed her hand much oftener 
than her lips. Langton was of quite another sort. He pulled 
her about and romped with her to her heart's content. He met 
her by moonlight alone, and walked with his arm round her 
waist, and lifted her over stiles like a baby, and kissed her at 
every pause in the conversation. So, fully intending to marry 
Mr. Page, Amy Wexford took every opportunity of flirting witn 
Langton. 

Now it chanced that there was a Christmas party at Mrs. Wex- 
ford's, and of course there was abundant mistletoe. The scene 
was rather trving to Mr. Page's sensitive delicacy. Girl after 
girl was seized and kissed so thoroughly that he felt distrusted ; 
especially disgusted when Amy, whose pretty lips he touched as 
if he feared to take away their bloom, siibmitted to as much oscu- 
lation as anybody would give her. 

" Now, another kiss. Miss Amy," said Langton with a hoarse 
laui^'h. " Here's a sly bit of mistletoe." 

And he caught the unreluctant maiden in his arms, and ope- 
rated as if he were washing her face. 

" You take great liberties, Mr. Langton," said Mr. Page sternly. 

" Do I ? That's Miss Amy's affair. Isn't it, Amy 1 " 

"Of course," she said. " Why, it would be ridiculous not to 
have some fun at Christmas time." 

" I think you have had too much of that sort of fun," said 
Mr. Page. 

" Law, do you 1 " said Langton. " Why, Amy would give me 

B 
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a kiflfl any time without your leave, I know. Wouldn't yon. 
Amy 1 '' 

** Of course I would," she said, and turned up her mouth for a 
kisis with perfect readiness. 

Mr. Page's eyes were opened. Love had hlinded hira, hut now 
he saw clearly. 

" That is quite enough," he said. " I wish you good-bye, Miss 
Wexford." 

He had loved her a myriad times better than she deserved, .nnd 
it was well for him that he discovered her character in time. 
She, disappointed at the loss of fortune and position, took posses- 
sion of the tanner's son, whom she did not suflFer to escape from 
her entanglements. She was dead now ; and Mr. Page thought 
with some slight tenderness of her blue eyes and bright hair, 
which were reproduced in her son. And thiis it was that he took 
a fancy to Stephen Langton. 

The children had a happy week. They played at wooing very 
prettily. 

" I fike you, Stephen," dainty little Anne would say. 

" And I love you, Anne — oh ! 80 much." 

" Well, if you love me, tell me a story." 

Stephen was great at telling stories. They were a queer mix- 
ture of Milton and Bunyan, the tanyard and the cathedral. The 
children were sitting on a grassy mound, under a great acacia, 
whose pendent masses of bloom were musical with bees. Oppo- 
site was an oval grass-plot, as smooth as a billiard-table, with a 
fountain in the centre playing upon a graceful fernery. In the 
clear basin shoals of gold fish darted to and fro, while some white 
doves drank at its marble verge, looking as if they too were 
marble, and cooed melodiously. 

" If you love me, tell me a story, Stephen." 

Was ever such request, so made, refused ? Ah me ! to have 
the gift of poetry, and sit in summer with the girl you love, and 
murmur some sweet passionate tale, and see its sadness moisten 
her delicious eyes ! What can be pleasanter — except perhaps an 
anchovy toast, and a bottle of good port, and a gossip with an old 
crony over your cavendish ? 

" Once upon a time," said Stephen, " there was a fallen angel 
who got tired of the place where he was." 

" But what's a fallen angel, Stephen ] And where was he ? " 

" You mustn't interrupt," said he gravely ; whereon the little 
maiden pressed her lips very close together, and looked demure. 

" So," he continued, " he got a suit of clothes made that would 
hide his wings, and came and opened a large shop in High 
Street" 

" Oh dear ! " exclaimed Anne, " how strange ! " 

** And the shop," proceeded the young dissour, " was full of 
the most delightful things, different from anything that anybody 
^se sold. And the bishop came, and he sold him a strong scent 
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Ibat kept him from falling asleep in service. And the bishop's 
wile came, and he sold her a fan all diamonds, and the feathers 
of beautiful birds, that fanned her without her moving it. And 
the dean came, and he sold him a machine that made the most 
beautiful sermons you ever heard, and he had nothing to do but 
read them. And the precentor came, and he sold him a most 
beautiful voice that sang in the psalms like an angel. And an 
ugly cross woman came, and he sold her something to wash her 
face with every morning, and it made her quite pretty, and 
young, and good-tempered, and she got a husband. And a 
gentleman fond of hunting came, and he sold him a horse that 
would jump over every wall, or hedge, or river, and never got 
tired. And the prettiest little girl in Idlechester came, and he 
sold her a doll that liugged her round the neck, and kissed her, 
and called her mamma, and spoke nicely when it was spoken 
to.'' 

" Stephen ! " said the little listener, " how very, very 
charminj^ ! ' 

"And a little boy who was going to school came, and he sold 
him a looking-glass in which he could see what his sweetheart 
was doing whenever he looked at it." 

" Oh ! what a nice story ! " exclaimed Anne. ** Is it all 
truer' 

" Wait," said Stephen, " there's a great deal more. By and bv 
the people who bought all tliese nice things got so pleased with 
them that tliey forgot everything else, and didn't attend to their 
business, and didn't even go to church regularly." 

Stephen, it may be observed, was a Churchman by instinct, 
and never went near Bethesda, except when compelled by Aunt 
Harriet. He used to walk off to church close after his grand- 
father, so that his persecutor did not dare to speak. And he 
spent many a dreamy hour in the cathedral. 

"So," he continued, "the city got to be very wicked. And 
late on Christmas Eve, when the angels that watch over cities 
come down to see that there is nothing wicked about on Christ- 
mas Day, two of them were going down High Street." 

*• Stephen ! are there angels to look after all cities ? " 

" Yes,'^ said the boy, " and people too. You've got one to take 
care of you, I'm sure, Anne." 

" Have you ever seen any of them ] " she asked with curious 
awe. 

" I think I have," said the boy slowly. " I am almost sure 
I have." 

" O Stephen ! I should be so frightened." And the child 
hid her face on his breast. 

"They wouldn't hart you, dear. But let me go on. Two 
angels were walking down High Street, and through the shutters 
of the bad angel's shop they saw a light. And they peeped in, 
and there he was, making more things to selL So they kiiocke<l 
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at the door, and he came out with a candle in his hand, and one 
of them, called Ithuriel, just touched him with a long sharp 
spear he carried, and he turned black and ugly all over, and he 
and his shop went off with a tremendous bang that woke all the 
people. And in the morning they found that all the things he 
had sold them had disappeared." 

" What a dreadful story, Stephen ! I don't like the end. I 
liked the first part. Why don't the good angels come and set 
up shops ? " 

Holiday prattle of childhood, so silly and so sweet ! Oh ! that 
the Chronicler of Clovernook had dreamt the truth, and that we 
could walk back through the weary paths of the years into the 
charmed region of infancy ! 

Stephen's happy week came to an end too soon. On Sunday 
he was allowed to go to church with Mr. Page and his little 
daughter, and to dine with them afterwards. By the time the 
last day had arrived, he had almost forgotten Aunt Harriet, 
whom he saw only at breakfast, and in tne evening. But the 
last day did come, and at night he took leave of his friends. 
Little Anne had a prayer-book to give him. 

" I asked papa,'' she said, " to buy me a magic looking-ghiss, 
but he couldn't get one." 

Although Stephen had forgotten Aunt Harriet, the lapse of 
memory had not been reciprocal. She did not like to offend Mr. 
Page, for she knew her father wished to be on good terms with 
an influential neighbour ; but she sorely grudged her nephew 
his holiday. And she did not forget to invite Mrs. Sadbrooke 
and her daughter Amelia to tea, at which meul the iniquities of 
the younger generation were solemnly discussed. Aunt Harriet 
was charmed to find that Mr. Vellelly (verily that was his name) 
was highly recommended as a " good disciplinarian" — dreadful 
words ! — and that she and her three daughters intended to main- 
tain strict supervision over the morals, and clothing, and clean- 
liness of the " young gentlemen," and that there would be very 
few holidays, and not too much to eat. Aunt Harriet thought 
she had found a model school. Then Mrs. Sadbrooke communi- 
cated her delight that Mr. Vellelly was much pitted with the 
small-pox, and squinted abominabh'-, so that there was little 
fear of either of her daughters falling in love with him; and 
whispered her dread that her youngest girl, Matilda Jane, a 
gay young thing of twenty-five, was flirting with John Daw, 
the junior usher, who was about eighteen, and came without 
any salary; and muttered under her breath a threat of awful 
punishments she would inflict upon Matilda Jane if there was 
any truth in it. She was a vixenish little woman ; and she 
and Aunt Harriet got on as pleasantly together as a ghoul and 
a vampire. 

" Law, mamma," said Amelia, " there's nothing in it. Matilda 
Jane's steady enough. She thinks Mr, Daw a mere boy," 
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" Boy or not, she'd better mind what she's ahont. Ill have 
no nonsense." 

" I certainly wouldn't," said Aunt Harriet, with her usual 
amiability. 

" Well, you know, mamma," said Amelia, who possibly had 
some slight sympathy with her sister, "Matilda Jane's of age. 
She caUvdo as she likes. She's her own mistress." 

"Is she, indeed?" almost screamed Mrs. Sadbrooke. "Not 
while she's in m^ house, I'll let her know. She may go away if 
she likes, the hussy ; but if she stays in my house, and talks to 
that John Daw, I'll — ^well, you'll see what 111 do. You'd better 
tell her so ; it'll be a warning to her. And don't you be imper- 
tinent to me. Miss Amelia, or you'll find out you're not your 
own missus, though you are thirty years old." 

** I am very sorry, mamma, really," said Miss Sadbrooke. 

" Oh yes ! That's the way with girls now-a-days. They 
say something impudent to their betters, and then say they're 
sorry, and expect everything to be forgiven and forgotten. Why, 
when I was your age, I durstn't have opened my lips in such a 
way." 

" Well, mamma, I've apologised ; what more can I do ? You 
needn't go on all the afternoon." 

"You hear that, Miss Langton. She's apologised, and I 
needn't go on. No, Miss Amelia, you needn't trouble yourself 
to apologise, as you call it, any more. I'll not forgive you, 
depend upon it. You and I will have a word or two together 
when we get home. I don't allow myself to be insulted, I assure 
you. Miss Harriet" 

"I think you are quite right," said Miss Langton, while 
Amelia Sadbrooke, who had risen from her chair, had turned to 
the window. Few people would have cared to hear the squabble 
between mother and daughter, but Aunt Harriet thoroughly 
enjoyed it, and mischievously speculated on the pains and penal- 
ties awaiting the delinquent. It was not with any special anxiety 
for mitigation that, as the ladies went to dress, she whispered to 
Mrs. Sadbrooke — 

" Don't be too hard on poor Amelia." 

" Oh no," replied that lady, in a tone and with a compression 
of the lips that spoke volumes. 

" SlieHl keep Master Stephen in order," said Aunt Harriet to 
herself when they were gone. 

Meanwhile he, anticipating no ill, was in the Elysium of a 
tranquil summer garden, telling dreamy stories to Sweet Anne 
Page. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE BRANSCOMBES AT BREAKFAST. 

OLD Mr. Langton drove a fast-trotting mare, which did tlie 
eight miles from Idlechester to Kinj^sleat in fewer minutes 
than any other horse in the county could have done it. But Mrs, 
Sadbrooke's establishment was on a byroad, about a mile and a 
half out of the way. The tanner decided to go to Kingsleat first, 
wishing to catch the Squire before he left home. 

It was a divine summer morning, and the freshening mist had 
not yet been blown from the wide meadows. Stephen, as he 
mounted into his grandfather's high- wheeled gig, was conscious 
of two faces watching him. At the parlour window of his home 
was Aunt Harriet, looking at him with malignant delight; while 
in the balcony of the first floor opposite stood his faiir princess, 
her curly head scarce so high as the railing, and kissed her hand 
to him between the bars. As the mare trotted swiftly along the 
beautiful road from the city to Kingsleat, it seemed to Stephen 
as if on his left hand a row of fiends peered at him above the 
hedges, while on his right a line of lovely cherubim smiled upon 
him with lender brown eves. 

Kingsleat, at that time a borough town returning two membera 
to Parliament, had one long steep street, crossed about halfway 
down by a quaint old archway. At the bottom of the street was 
the sea ; at its very top a large house of red brick, which Mr. 
Ralph Branscombe had just taken furnished. High above lay, 
amid the hills, the vast ruined manor-house of Branscombe, 
where the family had dwelt from time immemorial. Once lords 
of the manor, holders of all Kingsleat, and no small segment of 
the cathedral city, they were now comparatively poor. A goo. I 
old house, the De Branscombes— a house that had given England 
warriors and Idlechester prelates — but too wild of blood, too 
fierce and restless, to succeed in quiet times. The present head 
of the family, who was commonly known as "Devil" Brans- 
combe, had outdone all his predecessors. He had run away with 
women, and fought fatal duels, and acquired as thoroughly bad 
a reputation as any gentleman of good blood could desire. Com- 
monly he lived in London, or rather in its suburbs, at a pleasant 
villa on the Thames, which he had craftily fortified against 
bailiffs ; but he had just reappeared at Kingsleat, after an absence 
of about twenty years, bringing with him his son and his daugh- 
ter, Raphael and Claudia. 

Langton the tanner was one of the few tenants he had left ; 
he had mortgaged the tanyard, but not sold it ; and in his riotous 
vouth, when Kingsleat and Idlechester had rung with his wild 
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exploits, Langton, though a good many years older, had heen his 
constant associate. So, when he heard that the Squire was at 
Kingsleat, the tannsr decided to pay him an early visit ; and his 
mare brought him and his grandson to the house just as the 
Branscombes were sitting down to breakfast. 

They were a remarkable group. Ralph Branscombe was more 
than six feet high, with abundance of crisp iron-grey hair, and a 
flowing beard and mighty moustache of the same colour. His 
eyes were dark and deep-set, his nose like a hawk's beak, his 
complexion bronzed by years of outdoor exercise. He looked 
just what he was, an awkward customer, a man who knew a thing 
or two. 

Raphael Branscombe, a young man of about three and twenty, 
was a marvellous contriuit tu his father. Guido could scarcely 
have done justice to his angelic beauty. His long fair hair was 
parted in the middle ; his languid dreamy gaze seemed to be- 
token a poetic nature ; 

"As smooth as Hebe*s his unrazored. lips." 

He was below the middle height, and his figure was exquisitely 
graceful Yet this youth was an unequalled proficient at athletic 
sports. That he could dance delightfully any one could see ; 
many a girl had thought it the most delicious moment of her life 
when he whirled her wildly in a waltz. Angelo had among his 
pupils no eye so quick, no wrist so lithe with the rapier. He 
was a dead shot with the pistol, a daring rider across country, 
a magnificent billiard and card player. Somebody had called 
Raphael Branscombe " the Seraph," and the name stuck to him. 

He was a thorough Sybarite. His atten«lant, Louis, who 
accompanied him everywhere, had surrounded him with mate- 
rials for breakfast. Claret jug and coffee pot were close at hand; 
a chicken capitally grilled had been set before him ; sardines, 
eggs, pdt^ de foie gras, ware picturesquely grouped around him. 
As he lounged lazily in his gorgeous dressing-gown, you would 
not have suspected the latent energy of his character. 

What a delicious accomparament to the breakfast table is a 
pretty girl, fresh and fragrant from her matutine bath, dressed in 
some cool pure print or muslin ! Claudia Branscombe was far 
more than a pretty girl, she was a vision of wondrous beauty. 
Not quite eighteen, she had yet developed the full ripeness 
of womanhood. Her abundant black hair — as she looked at 
herself in her morning mirror — fell upon shoulders of marble 
whiteness, yet with a rosy flush, of form most perfect. Idalian 
Aphrodite had not a fairer bosom, nor did her cestus encircle a 
sweeter waist. Claudia's was ihat rare complexion which lets 
one see the life through the flesh. Her black eyes fringed by 
long dense lashes, varied endlessly ; 1 hev could be sad, or fierce, 
or joyous, or filled with an ineffiible longing for love. Hei 
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hewitcliing little mouth could be imperious, or persuasive, or a 
thousand other things ; in repose it looked simply kissable. She 
had not yet acquirea the soubriquet of " the Panther," by which 
she was afterwards known. 

Though Ralph Branscombe of that ilk was a poor man, he 
always lived like a prince. A groom sprang to the head of 
Langton's mare ; a footman in livery gave him admission. 

** Show him in here," said Ealph, hearing who it was ; so the 
tanner and his grandson entered the breakfast room. 

" Ha, Langton," said Ralph, ** I'm glad jrou've not forgotten 
me. These are my son ana daughter, babies when you and I 
met last And that's a son of yours, I suppose." 

" A grandson, Squire," said the tanner. ** I'm taking him to 
school. 

" Let me give you some breakfast, Mr. Langton," said Claudia. 

" 1 don't fancy you'll persuade my old friend to eat our sort of 
breakfast," said Ralph. " John, bring a tankard of ale." 

The tanner might have echoed the song of the thirsty member 
of Parliament — 

" You may talk about measures of every sort ; 
The best measure of all is a silver quart." 

The foaming fluid descended into his chasm-like throat with 
marvellous speed. 

" I only just dropped in to pay my respects, Squire," he said 
" If I can do anything for you I shall be very glad." 

"I know you will," said Ralph, "for the sake of old times. 
And if I want anything I'll ride over and see you. We shall be 
liere till August, when my son and I are going to the moors, but 
1 think my daughter will stay on." 

** Won't the young lady find it dull, all alone ?" asked Langton 
— " Kingsleat's a slow place." 

" It is not lively," said the Squire. " But she'll get some 
society at her uncle's." 

" Well, his reverence isn't very gay ; and as for Miss Winifred, 
folks say she's a regular saint." 

"And you don't think saints amusing, ehl" laughed the 
Squire. " Well, no more do I. What do you think of the pro- 
spect, Claudia ? " 

" I shall manage, papa. Where does this nice little boy go to 
school, Mr. Langton * At the Grammar School ? " 

" No, miss, to a parson's widow's, Mrs. Sadbrooke's, a mile and 
a half out of town." 

" How charming! I shall drive over and see him. May I have 
him here for a holiday, Mr. Langton ?" 

** Oh yes, miss, whenever you like. I'll tell Mrs. Sadbrooke." 

Langton, who had years before followed his young landlord as 
faithlully as a feudal retainer, did not dream of refusing any- 
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thing to a daughter of the house. It may be imagined that 
Aunt Harriet's temper was not improved when she heard of the 
arrangement 

Claudia had taken quite a fancy to the boy. She made him 
Bit on a stool by her side, and gave him a hothouse peach, and 
smoothed his fair hair gently with her soft white hand. And 
when he went away with his grandfather, she gave him a kiss, 
and slipped a half-sovereign into his waistcoat pocket, and told 
him she would be sure to come and see him. Here was some- 
thing fresh for Stephen to dream of. 

Again the mare started at her long easy trot for Mrs. Sad- 
brooke's. As he drove along, old Langton was muttering to 
himself. " Well,'' he thought, " the Squire hasn't changed much. 
He looks as well as ever, and he's as wild as ever, I bet. And 
that daughter of his, isn't she a beauty 1 What a flash in her 
eye, too ! It'll take a man^ and no mistake, to tame her. And 
as sweet a temper, to look at, as you'd wish ; not like Harriet, 
now, as cross as two sticks, and as cowardly as a cur. I '^'onder 
what that Miss Branscombe would say to anybody who told her 
he'd give her a tanning !" Here the old man broke into a loud 
laugh, rather astonishing both the mare and his grandson. " Aa 
for that boy, or young man, I can't make him out. He don't 
look like a Branscombe. He's as handsome as a girl. By Jingo !" 
he exclaimed aloud, "I believe Ive guessed it. He is a girl 
in man's clothes, and the S(j[uire's up to some devilry." And 
struck by the magnitude of his supposed discovery, the old man 
relapsed into silent thought 

Soon the gig entered the gates of Mrs. Sadbrooke's establish- 
ment. It was a long low house, pleasantly situater among mea- 
dows. Three or four boys, early comers, were lounging about 
the playground, not having as yet summoned energy enough to 
find themselves any occupation. Mr. Langton and his grandson 
were sho^vn into a stiff parlour, thoroughly scholastic in its 
arrangements, where the widow and her three daughters sat in 
silk dresses and with smiling faces to receive them. Little Ste- 
phen, if lie had ever read of an ogre's den, would have recognised 
the ogresses at once. But who, under that lavish amiability of 
exterior, would have guessed at the widow's threats to her eldest 
offspring ? Who would have thought that Amelia, and Arabella, 
and Matilda Jane were all in mortal terror of their mother? 
The three sisters were very much alike ; but Arabella, the middle 
one, was the roundest. She had a round head, set upon a round 
bust, which again surmounted a round mass of petticoat. How 
much of this sphericity was natural, and how much artificial, 
none but her own family knew. 

The greetings over, and the fortunate pupil introduced, cake 
and wine were brought in and Mr. Vellelly sent for. Seedcake 
and a whitey-brown fluid representing sherry were hardly to Mr 
Langton's taste, so he remarked that he generally drank ale. 
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" Oh, we have some excellent ale," said Matilda Jane, the live- 
liest of the family, and forthwith jumped up to fetch it herself. 

The unlucky tanner took a good draught of it without much 
consideration, and then made a face which plainly expressed his 
feelings. 

" Good day, Mrs. Sadbrooke," he said, rising from his chair at 
once. " I'm very busy, and can't si ay to see Mr. What-d'ye-call- 
liim. Oh, by the way, if Miss Branscombe of Kingsleat wants 
Steve for a holiday she's to have him whenever she likes — mind 
that" 

He was gone before the ladies could remonstrate against a 
request so subversive of discipline. He drove his mare at her 
fastest trot straight to the Half Moon at Idlechester, where he 
drank three or four tumblers of hot brandy and water at a rapiil 
rate, " to save myself from being poisoned," as he told the land- 
lord, Winslow. 

"I thought that wash had given me the cholera; I did 
indeed." 

When Mr. Vellelly arrived, too late to see the impetuous old 
tanner, Mrs. Sadbrooke was down upon him pretty sharply. 

" Really, ^f r. Vellelly, I think you might be ready to see the 
parents oi pupils when they call. It is a part of the duty that I 
pay you for." 

" Perhaps he stopped to titivate himself," giggled Matilda Jane. 

" That will do, miss," said her mother sternly. ** Now, Mr. 
Vellelly, take this young gentleman to the schoolroom, and please 
to keep ready in future to come when you're sent for." 

Whereupon exeunt master and pupil. 

" That young man isn't active enough for the place," said the 
widow. *' I can see I shall have a deal of trouble with him. lie 
wants waking up." 

" He's a great stupid," said Matilda Jane. 

*' Perhaps you'll not be quite so quick in making remarks," 
said the widow to her youngest daughter. " I don't allow inter- 
ference, you know." 

Soon after the ladies dispersed. 

" There won't be any more boys to-day," said Mrs. Sadbrooke, 
" so I may as well look after their linen. You come and hel p 
me, Arabella. And you two girls know ^vhat you've got to do." 

Matilda Jane did, at any rate. Watching an opportunity, she 
slipped away from her elder sister to an orchard at one side of 
the house, on which no windows looked out. Here she found, 
quite by accident, Mr. John Daw, who, strange to say, embraced 
her, and called her his darling. 

" Hush, John," she said ; " don't talk loud. If mamma should 
find it out I don't know what would happen.'* 

Miss Matilda Jane, in her eagerness to meet Mr. John Daw, 
had forgotten a certain aperture in the house. It was not a 
window, but a square wired opening into a pantry, half under- 
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ground. Amelia, suspicious of her sister, had concealed herself 
in this pantry, and could see and hear the lovers with facility. 
Having satisfied herself, she quietly slipped round into the 
orchard, and caught them in a tender moment Mi. Daw, I 
regret to say, ran away instantly. 

'* Well, upon my word, miss, this is nice behaviour. And after 
I told matnere was nothing in it ; and ma slapped me for taking 
your part Well, I shall go and tell her at once." 

Amelia didn't mean it, but the instinct of tyranny was strong 
in her, and she wanted to get her sister under her thumb. 

" Oh, don't, Meely, was the reply. "Id do as much for you 
any day. Now, don't be cruel." 

" Well, I think you're a stupid thing to care about that Daw. 
But you go and mend all the stockings directly, and if you do 
plenty of work I mavn't tell ma at present You know what 
you'll get if I do." 

"I'll run away from home, I declare I will," sobbed the 
unhappy Matilda Jane. " I won't stay at home and do all your 
work because of being afraid you'll tell." 

" Run away, you great goose, without a sixpence, I suppose ! 
You go and do what I tell you, or else I declare I'll call ma at 
once." 

Whereupon the luckless young lady wiped her eyes and betook 
herself to a long day's stocking mending. 

When the tanner and his grandson had left the Branscombes' 
Vreakfast room, the Seraph gave a sigh of relief, and said — 

" Upon my life, that old gentleman's loud voice is fatiguing. 
Louis, bring me some hock and seltzer, and mind it's iced." 

" He's a fine old boy," said the Squire. "I've found his strong 
arms useful before now." 

"Yes" said Raphael, "he'd make his way in a row. But, 
Claudia, what do you mean by getting up a flirtation with that 
blue-eyed child ? He's much too young for you." 

"I like that boy's face," she said. "He's a dreamy poetic 
child. I shall pet him, when I find it dull here. And now, 
Raphael, go on with your breakfast ; you seem too lazy to eat." 

"I am. I shall smoke. Leave me alone, Claudia, that's a 
good girl. I can't stand your oppressive endearments." 

For she was standing behind his chair, and passing through 
his hair her fair white hands. But she lighted a cigar for him, 
giving it a whiff herself by way of introduction, and said — 

" There. That's a beauty, Raphael." 

At this point there entered two other members of the family, 
the Rev. Walter Branscombe, Rector of Kingsleat and Canon of 
Idlechester Cathedral, and his daughter Winifred. 

The advowson of the living of Kingsleat, about eleven hundred 
a year, was still Ralph Branscombe's property. He Avanted 
Raphael to take orders, and in time succeed his uncle, but the 
Serax)h declined. 
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" No, sir," he said, " Uncle "Walter's example suffices for me. 
I'm not a saint, and I couldn't be a hypocrite — and I'm sure I 
don't know which he is. I can't give up billiards and dearth, and 
one or two other things you know of. And I hate work, and 
talking, and poor people, a'lid sick people, and old women. 
Couldn't do it, sir, for an archbishopric. 

But the Rev. Walter Brnnscombe did it well. His prebend 
brought him a couple of thousand a year besides the living, and 
lie had a fair fortune with liis wife, so he was in capital condition. 
He lived as well as a canon and rector ought ; he gave liberally 
to the poor ; and he always had money to spare when his brother 
wanted a hundred or two. The head of the Bransconibes gave 
him the living, and it was his duty to help the head of the 
Bfanscombes. He was a most eloquent, but entirely unaffected 
preacher ; had a noble voice, and read the liturgy like a Kemble ; 
was High Church, but not ridiculously high. He was a tall, 
dark, slender, thoughtful-looking man, with very black hair and 
inscrutable eyes. And being a widower of quite a re-marriage- 
able age, he was naturally in favour with the ladies of Kingsleat 
and Idlechester. 

The Seraph had nicknamed his cousin Winifred "the Saint." 
She was a very pretty girl indeed, looking a great deal more 
like Raphael's sister than Claudia did. She had been in a High 
Ciiurch nunnery, and liked it ; had lived on bread and water, 
and scrubbed stone floors, and got up to sing anthems at unearthly 
hours, and worn sackcloth next her delicate white skin, and licked 
the dust at the lady superior's feet, and made liberal use of a 
discipline. She had dreams, by and by, of establishing a sister- 
hood much more rigorous than any existing — with staler bread 
ilnd flatter water for food, and more floors to scrub with older 
l)ruslies, and anthem-singing at unearthlier hours, and rougher 
sackcloth for chemises, and dirtier dust to lick, and scourges 
with more knots in the whipcord. Meanwhile, as the rector 
wanted her in his parish, she stayed at home ; and very useful 
she was in the parish. Nobody ever district- visited, or Dorcas- 
meetinged, or Sunday-schooled with such enduring, never-flinch- 
ing energy. She always dressed a little like a nun, but the style 
suited her, so Raphael declared she did it on purpose to be 
admired. 

Father and daughter now entered together. They were warmly 
received. The Branscombes were one of those fine old families 
that always stuck together. Between Devil Branscombe and the 
Baintly rector there might seem few points of contact ; but theirs 
was refd brotherhood nevertheless. And Raphael, under his 
languid insouciance, Claudia, amid her capricious coquetries, 
Winifred, with all her parochial and ecclesiastical cares, had all 
one first thought — the wellbeing of the Branscombes. 

** Ah, Winifred, you little nun, have you got any tracts for 
me ? " said the Serax)h. " Come, give me a cousinly kiss ; I know 
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yon think it wicked, but you'll like it all the better. What a 
pity you've got High Church notions about cousins not marry- 
ing ! Providence evidently intended you and me for one 
another. 

" Don't tease so, Raphael," said his sister. 

" Oh, the child likes to be teased, don't you, Winny ? " And 
he drew her on his knee, and began untying her bonnet strings. 
" Only she always thinks it necessary to go home and do a lot of 
penance after. Do you wear a hair shirt now, you silly little 
saint?" 

Bv this time he had removed her bonnet and demure cloak, 
and placed on the table a basket she carried. 

" I've a great mind to box your ears, you tiresome boy," she 
said. 

" Try, my child," said the Seraph. He held her two wrists 
easily in his left hand, and with his right bent down her pretty 
head until her lips met his. It was a charming picture, and 
Ralph Branscombe said — 

"What a pity you can't afford to marry your cousin, Raphael!" 

" She wouldn't have me, sir," he said. 

Retaining his pretty prisoner, he began to ransack her basket, 
turning out upon the table a host of trifles, which Claudia 
examined and laughed at. At last they* came to a stratum of 
letters. 

"Now, Winny, I shall read your love-letters," laughed 
Claudia. 

" No, no, no, I won't have that," she cried, vainly struggling to 
escape. 

" Oh, but saints don't have secrets, do they, uncle ? " asked 
Claudia. 

" Certainly not," said the Seraph. " Now, Winny. I shall let 
Claudia read all your letters unless you give me another kiss." 

Of course he received his bribe, and thus the cousins laughed 
and chatted, while their fathers t^^lked seriously enough on the 
subject of ways and means. With their converse we have 
nothing to do at present. Devil Branscombe kept his head above 
water for a good many years to come, as readers of this novel 
will find. 

*• You're a heavy child," said the Seraph at last, springing up 
suddenly, and placing her on a couch. 

Then he snatched up her letters from the table, and put them 
in his dressing-gown pocket. 

*' How you do worry Winifred ! " said Claudia. " I wonder 
she ever lets you touch her." 

" She can't help it," said the Seraph. " She's madly in love 
with me. She wouldn't be happy if I didn't touch her." 

And he caught his cousin by the waist, and forced her into a 
wild waltz round the room. 

" Do give me my letters, Raphael," she said, when it was over. 
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" Did you receive them all i}6^ morning, young lady ?" 

" Yes, I did." 

" Why, there are seven of them. What a correspondence for a 
little girl like you ! Do you tell your father confessor who 
writes to you, and what about ?" 

" Now, Raphael, don't be wicked/* 

" Come, confess to me. I'll give you absolution, and the pen- 
ance shan't be too severe." 

And he forced her to kneel to him, but did not get much 
confession from her. And at last she got her letters back. 

When they were gone, and Ralph had left for a ride, Raphael 
came over to his sister's chair and looked into her beautiful black 
eyes. 

" YouVe got very nice eyes, Claudia," he said, " but you don't 
see well." 

"What! don't I see?" 

" That sly little saint has got a sweetheart. Didn't you notice 
what a state she was in about her letters ? And my uncle, wise 
old gentleman, doesn't know it What fools men are when girla 
choose to deceive them ! " 

" You seem to think you see pretty clearly," said ClaudiOi 

" I mean to look after you, my pot," he replied. 



CHAPTER IV. 

STEPHEN AT SCHOOI* 

FROM what we have the pleasure of knowing of Mrs. Sad- 
brooke, it may be supposed that she kept her departed 
husband in excellent order. Now that he was departed, however, 
he formed a fine imaginary court of appeal ; nis opinion was 
quoted on subjects on which in his lifetime it certainly wouldn't 
have been asked ; and when Amelia or Arabella or Matilda Jane 
was particularly " aggravating," and the widow had not sufficient 
energy to take more* violent measures, she always told the delin- 
quent to remember " her poor dear father." 

That reverend gentleman had been a verv obedient husband 
and a very bad schoolmaster. He had quaint old-fangled notions. 
He read long Latin prayers morning and evening, and made the 
boys repeat in turn l'>ng Latin graces before and after meals. 
He knew notJiing, and taught nothing. Mr. Vellelly, liaving 
less authority, was of course rather worse. The boys' food was 
of good quality, but scanty. One thick round of bread and 
butter, and one cup of milk and water for breakfast and tea ; 
dinner of meat and pudding, with the understanding that there 
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was no pudding for the boy who had two plates of meat ; a little 
Lit of bread and cheese for supper. On Saturdays bread and 
cheese instead of meat for dinner. The boys were not starved, 
but certainly under-fed ; and I fancy this is the case with a very 
large number of middle-class schools. Our middle-class educa- 
tion is in a semi-barbarous state even now. 

Stephen, notwithstanding his Aunt Harriet's kind intentions 
towards him, did not get into trouble. He had a good memor}^ 
and learned his lessons easily. He was popular among the boys, 
for they soon discovered his tale-telling faculty, and he spun 
them interminable yarns in the bedroom. He was averse to 
athletic sports, and used to wander about the country in dreary 
loneliness. The boys were not kept within bounds, but might 
wander where they pleased, if they were punctual at school and 
meals. Some of the elder ones, strong bucolic lads of sixteen 
or seventeen, used to follow the Duke's hounds in the hunting 
season, carrying poles to leap the hedges and brooks. But 
Stephen lived apart from all their robust fun, and dreamed his 
dreams, and saw weird phantoms, and told strange tales when 
the moonligbt poured tHrough the casements upon their little 
beds. 

One reason why he escaped Mrs. Sadbrooke's notice was, per- 
haps, that she was dreadfully worried about Matilda Jane and 
John Daw. For that young lady had been caught more than 
once, and had been subjected to such indignities as her mamma 
could invent and apply, but all to no purpose. The widow 
thought of sending her usher away; b'ttt then he was very cheap; 
besides, he was the son of her butcher, who was very amiable in 
matters of credit, and whom she did not wish to offend. So an 
impartial historian must record that Matilda Jane's delinquencies 
interfered with Mrs. Sadbrooke's duty to the rest of her estab- 
lishment, and that several young gentlemen escaped floggings 
which they would inevitably have had if her mind had been at 
peace. It was a remarkably mild half year. 

Our poor little friend's turn came at last, and I must say he 
deserved it. Mr. John Daw was not popular with the boys ; an 
usher just out of boyhood never is. Now Mr. Daw, being ena- 
moured of Matilda Jane, gave up much time to his toilet, and 
used immense quantities of pomatum. Stephen's class were read- 
ing Pluedrus, and they came upon the fable of " Graculus Super- 
bus" — " The Vain Jackdaw." The pun was irresistible ; Stephen 
wTote " Graculus Superbus" on a ]iiece of paper, and affixed it to 
Mr. Daw's coat Of course the awkward boy was caught, and the 
angry usher boxed his ears with fury. This, however, did not 
satisfy him, but he did not venture to excite general laughter by 
a complaint to Mr. Vellelly ; so, when Stephen was writing a 
copy that morning, he passed behind him and jogged his elbow. 
A huge blot was the result. Stephen was sent up to Mr. Vellelly, 
and came back to his place with the dreadful words in his eaia — 



** You will stay down this evening." 

Now flogging, as public schoolboys know, is a mere nothing, 
whatever it once might have been ; and the pleasant author of 
"Etoniana" tells his stories about it as if it were quite agreeable 
— as a reminiscence. But middle-class schoolmasters have been 
in the habit of using the rod with extreme ferocit}''. Vellelly, 
however, was not one of the severer operators. Notwithstanding, 
little Stephen Langton, sensitive and timorous, fancied some- 
thing far more dreadful than the castigations of Aunt Harriet, 
though that lady was in iiiy belief worse than the schoolmaster. 
Moreover, there was an air of awe about it The victims — and 
there were about half a dozen most days — remained below after 
prayers when the rest went to bed. The punishment was admi- 
nistered with pomp and ceremony in the presence of the whole 
household, a man-servant taking the part which at Eton is ])er- 
formed by two collegers. Stephen had heard his schoolfellows, 
after the infliction, creep up in the dark and go sobbing to their 
beds. The anticipation was too much for the imaginative child. 
He determined to run away. 

It was a half holiday. All the boys would bo rambling far 
and wide, and his absence would be unnoticed till tea was served 
at six o'clock. What he should gain — or lose — by running away, 
Stephen did not consider. Distance lent enchantment even to 
his Aunt Harriet at the end of the walk. So, when dinner was 
over, he started. 

As he passed out of the playground, Hugh Thurston noticed 
the trouble on his countenance. Hugh was the leader of the 
school in everything athletic ; a fine handsome boy, always ready 
to jump, or fight, or swim, or run, but quite devoid of scholastic 
tendencies. He had often protected Stephen from the bullies of 
the school ; and, as is natural, liked him because he protected. 
Oif on some wild holiday expedition with three or four harum- 
scarum followers, the fine young fellow paused at Stephen's 
tragic look. 

*' Why, Langton, what's the matter ? " 

" Oh," said Stephen, " I've got to be flogged this evening, and 
I'm afraid." 

** Bah, you little blockhead, what is there to be afraid of? It's 
rather nice, when you're used to it. By Jove, I'd forgotten all 
about it, but I believe I've got to be flogged this evening, anel 
you see how much I care. Old Vellelly can't hit hard." 

And away went youn^j: Thurston with a flying leap over the 
nearest hedge, doubling his legs well under him, as is the wont 
of a bom leaper. But Stephen, unconsoled, pursued his way 
along the lane, and emerged into the high road, and made for 
Idlechester at his fastest walk. He had traversed about four 
miles, and was walking along with eyes blind to all outward 
sights, and ears deaf to all outward noises, when he was suddenly 
arrested by a hand on his shoulder. It was Mr. Page's. That 
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gentleman was taking a quiet stroll, with a keen eye for any- 
thing that grew wild in the hedgerows, when he saw his young 
acquaintance coming headlong towards Idlechester. 

" Why, Stephen, where now ? " he said. 

" O Mr Page ! " 

" Come, my little friend, tell me where you are going." 

" Mr. Page ! I've run aicay,^' 

" Have you, indeed 1 '' he said, taking the excited child's hand. 
** And why have you run away 1 " 

" Because I'm to be flogged to-night," said Stephen, " and I 
don't like it." 

^Ir. Page took the boy into a wayside inn which they had just 
reached, called for a glass of water, and poured into it a few drops 
from a stoppered phial which he took from his pocket. 

" Drink tnat, Stephen," he said- 
Stephen drank it, and was refreshed. Mr. Page then sent him 
away, in the care of a buxom maiden who had brought the water, 
to wash his face. When he returned, cool and fresh, his bene- 
factor said — 

" Well, Stephen, you don't want to be flogged, it seems 1 " 

" No, sir — not at all." 

" Most little boys have to endure it," said Mr. Page. " It isn't 
very unpleasant, so far as I can remember. But did you ever hear 
of the fish that didn't like being fried, and jumped out of the 
frying-pan into the fire ?" 

" I think I have," said Stephen. 

" Well, mv boy, it appears to me that's yov/r case. Don't you 
think that if you go home to your aunt you will very likely get 
two whippings instead of one ? " 

Poor little Stephen was appalled at this view of the subject. 
He had not for a moment considered the kind of reception with 
which he was likely to meet. He remembered the hard and 
stinging qualities of the palm of Aunt Harriet's hand, and won- 
dered whether the birchen rod could be more painful. And 
then, to endure both ! 

" You must go quietly back again," continued Mr. Page, with 
an amused smile. " And you must bear your punishment like a 
little hero. And I'll walk part of the way witn you." 

So, with infinite kindness, he led the young runaway back 
again, and took leave of him at the turning towards the school. 

"You won't tell Anne about it, sir, will you?" said poor 
Stephen. 

" I shall tell her I met you, and we had a pleasant walk toge- 
ther ; but I shall not tell her you ran away for fear of being 
flogged, or else she might think you a coward. And you won't 
be a coward, will you, my boy 1 " 

" No, sir," said the youngster bravely, and walked towards the 
school, where he arrived in good time for his bread and butter 
and milk and water, and ate with excellent appetite. And by- 
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and by came eventide, with iU calm promise of refresliing rest ; 
and the bread and cheese for supper ; and the long unintelligible 
Latin prayers in the dimly-lighted schoolroom. And then the 
boys who had no punishment to endure went off to bed ; and 
Stephen was left behind, one of four, to meet his fate. The 
scene would have been worthy of Bembrandt^s pencil, for its 
effect of light and shade. The schoolroom, a later addition to the 
house, had many windows on three sides ; iind the bright moon- 
light so resolutely forced its entrance, that the few tallow-candles 
were almost useless; and the forms of the schoolmaster and 
usher, the schoolmistress and her daughters and servants, were 
dim, shapeless, indistinct Boy after boy came up for punish- 
ment ; Hugh Thurston first, taking it as a matter of course, and 
gathering himself up with an easy buoyancy of manner when it 
was over. Last of all came Stephen, who walked in a dream 
to the place of sacrifice. He felt himself placed in position, 
kneeling on a form, and leaning over a desk towards the window 
at the head of the schoolroom. He felt Tom, the man who 
blacked the boots and cleaned the knives, divest him of that 
portion of his apparel which interfered with the operation. He 
felt — though he could not see — Mr. Vellelly's arm rising througli 
the air to descend upon him. But at that instant he saw — saw 
through that moonlit window on which his eyes were fixed — a 
dreadful apparition of a drowned man, naked, covered with river 
slime. And he shrieked, in a strange wild voice — 

" I see Mr, Sadhrodk^s ghost /" 

The effect was terrible. The widow and her daughters screamed 
and fainted. Mr. Vellelly's birch did not descend according to 
his intention. Stephen got to bed uncastigated, and Hugh Thur- 
ston, incredulous of spectres, patted him on the back, and ex- 
claimed — 

" That was a clever dodge." 

But Stephen, with his mind's eye, had seen that ghastly 
spectre, as his flushed face and straining gaze bore witness ; and 
when, in the long narrow moonlit chamber, he told what he had 
seen, even brave Hugh Thurston shuddered on his bed. 

The widow did not get over her shock until a hearty supper 
of cold roast pork had been followed by some gin and water, not, 
sweet, and strong. The three young ladies looked with longini^ 
eyes on this potent and enticing but forbidden mixture : a glass 
of it was offered to Mr. Velielly, but that excellent young person 
declined it. And there was much discussion about Stephen 
between them. Mrs. Sadbrooke was of opinion that the boy 
had seen something. Amelia reminded her mother that Miss 
Langton had warned them of Stephen's awful wickedness. 
Arabella, fat and frightened, agreed with the widow. Matilda 
Jane thought Stephen had done it to escape punishment, and 
declared he was a dear clever boy to think of such a thing. Mr. 
Velielly agreed with Matilda Jane on the first point, and advised 
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tliat Stephen should be well flogged the first thing the next 
morning, when he could not very well pretend to see any ghosts. 
Finally, the matter was left unsettled. 

And the next morning brought another element into the dis- 
cussion, in the shape of a letter from Aunt Harriet, to say that 
she should come over that day to see Mrs. Sadbrooke, and inquire 
concerning her nephew's progress. She would be at the school 
at about four in the afternoon. 

" How very lucky I " said the widow. " She will be just in 
time for tea, and we can deside what shall be done with this 
naughty boy." 

" This naughty boy" had been remembered by one other lady. 
Claudia Branscombe, deserted by her father and brother, had 
managed to exist at Kingsleat. Not a day passed without ber 
being seen, on horseback or in her pony carriage, moving in some 
direction or other. She was pretty often at Idlechester, shopping 
and paying visits. She had picked up a most sympathising 
crony there in Mrs. Bythesea, the Bishop's lady, who was only a 
few years her senior. She was an earl's niece, and the Bishop 
had married her for her beauty and her connection, when he was 
rector of a London parish. He was forty- two and she was seven- 
teen at that period; they had been married seven years, but 
were childless ; and she was a latitudinarian in her habits as he 
in his theology. She was a pretty vivacious little thing, with 
abundant auburn tresses, which escaped in picturesque profusion 
from beneath her jaunty straw hat ; and she contrasted well with 
the darker, deeper-bosomed, more passionate beauty of Claudia 
Branscombe, as the latter young lady drove a pair of frisky 
chestnut ponies through the streets of idlechester. 

Claudia, eager for a new sensation, had set up a tandem cart 
fit for Lilliput, and had gradually got the frisky chestnuts into 
the way of it And on the very morning after Stephen's spectral 
adventure, she had for the first time ventured to take it over to 
Idlechester. She drove down first to the Rectory, and tried to 
induce Winifred to go with her, but that saintly little personage 
was far too timorous. So away she touled by herself, with only 
a Lilliputian groom behind, and took the chestnuts through the 
High Street in gallant style, and drove on to where the Bishop's 
Palace stands greenly niched in a silvan bend of the river Idle. 
Old Langton, the tanner, standing on the steps of the Half-Moon, 
said to the laiidlord — 

" There, you'd know that was a Branscombe." 

She pulled up at the palace portico. Her boy-groom went to 
the leader's head, and she sprang to the gravel. The Bishop's 
wife came flying out to see the new equipage, of which there had 
been much talk already. 

" Now, Cecilia," said Miss Branscombe, " I am going to take 
you back to dine with me. It's no good to refuse ; run and get 
ready." 
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" What will the Bishop say ? " 

" Never mind the Bishop. We'll take him hy storm." And 
she hurried Mrs. Bythesea upstairs to dress — which done, they 
both descended to the saticti sanctum episcopi. 

The Bishop, a thorough ladies' prelate, delightedly welcomed 
his wife and her beautiful companion. He paternally patted 
Cecilia's cheek, and pressed a paternal kiss (he was obliged to 
stand on tiptoe to do it) on Claudia's calm white forehead. He 
had just been horribly pestered by « Low Church vicar, who 
wanted him to prosecute Archdeacon Conin<;sby for heresy. 
The contrast was a prodigious rtiief. The Bishop positively 
purred. 

" I am going to take Cecilia home to dinner," said Claudia ; 
" very likely she'll stay the night. May she go ? Be quick and 
say yes, my dear Bisliop, my ponies are getting restless." 

" You are spoilt children," said the Bishop. " I've been telling 
Cissy I shall send her to school again : she can't keep her 
accoimts, and is really good for nothing but to be looked at ; and 
you are always leading her into mischief. Miss Branscombe." 

"I'll take the greatest care of her this time, and bring her 
home to-morrow in capital condition." 

" Well, take her away. I'm the most powerless of prelates : 
I can never say no to a lady. Good-bye, Cissy ; be a good child 
— I wish I could go with you." 

" Come, my lord, incog.," said the daring Claudia, " disguise 
yourself in crinoline, you've got an apron already." 

The good-humoured Bishop dismissed them, and away they 
drove through Idlechester. Langton still stood on the Half- 
Moon steps, and Claudia thought rather remorsefully of little 
Stephen. 

" He shall come and dine with us," she said to herself. 

" What a good boy the Bishop is," she said aloud to her com- 
panion. " He's just the sort of husband I should like." 

" He's much too good for me," said Cissy, with a half sigh, " I 
am so silly ; and he never scolds, though sometimes I feel that 
it's his positive duty to box my ears, or something of the kind. 
You know, Claudia, I have always been such a child. Perhaps 
if I had children of my own, I shouldn't be quite such a baby. 

" Don't be melancholy, Cis. Everybody likes you as you are. 
I'm going to take you to the very queerest place — a school, 
where there's a nice little boy that I'm going to take home to 
dinner." 

A little before four o'clock Aunt Harriet drove into Mrs. Sad- 
brooke's gates in a high gig, drawn by an animal of the cart-horse 
character. The old tanner trusted nobody but himself with his 
fast-trotting mare. She was cordially welcomed ; the four ladies, 
all in rustling black silk, were ready to receive her ; and over 
many cups of tea they talked about Stephen. 

Aunt Harriet was shocked at his wickedness. Of course seeing 
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a ghost was all nonsense, and the little rascal was sly — wickedly 
sly. She had brought him a nice cake, but he certainly shouldn't 
have it. And she proposed that, as soon as. tea was over, he 
should be sent for, and should then and there receive at her 
hands a much severer castio:ation than he had escaped. Tlie 
proposition gave general satisfaction — especially to Matilda Jane, 
to whom John Daw had confided the insult he had received. 

Thus it happened that at six o'clock, just as Stephen was, with 
the rest, going to listen to a long Latin grace, precursory to his 
bread and butter, the amiable Matilda Jane came as a messenger 
to the schoolroom, and hissed in his ear — 

" Come along, you brat ; you're wanted directly." 

He followed her obediently, and was ushered into the parlour, 
where his redoubtable Aunt Harriet was added to the scolding 
and torturing power of the establishment. She glared at him 
with a kind of fiendish glee, and welcomed him with the ex- 
clamation — 

" Oh- you naughty wicked boy ! '* 

Stepnen stood silent. 

" So you tried, you story-telling little thing, to escape punish- 
ment by saying you saw poor dear Mr. Sadbrooke. Oh! Tm 
ashamed of you ! I don't believe you can be a nephew of mine ; 
but you won't get off so easily, I can tell you. Come here this 
minute." 

Stephen approached, reluctantly enough, and was relentlessly 
clutched by Aunt Harriet's bony fingers, all knobs at the 
knuckles ; and dire events would assuredly have happened but 
for the fact that Miss Branscombe's chestnut ponies at that very 
moment turned in through the gates, and that the widow and 
her three daughters all ran to the window to watch the arrivaL 
Two singularly handsome women in a sin^jularly stylish equipage 
had never been seen in that locality before ; our black-haired 
Claudia, brilliant and imperious, dressed in a navy-blue paletot 
that showed the voluptuous curve of her delicious bust, and 
holding a parasol-whip in her amber-gauntleted right hand, was 
an apparition a-lmost as startling to the Sadbrooke family as the 
Sadbrooke spectre to poor little Stephen. The groom was at the 
leader's head ; our little friend Hugh Thurston had gone to the 
wheelers; and Claudia, stepping out just opposite the window, 
revealed to the watching eyes of the Sadbrooke family as well- 
built, well-stockinged, and well-booted a feminine leg as you'll 
see anywhere. When on the ground, she held up both her hands 
to the Bishop's lady, who took them in her own, and sprang easily 
from the dog-cart. 

" It's that Miss Branscombe," said Aunt Harriet, who had just 
reached the window. And then she half regretted the ejaculation, 
knowing that her father held by the Branscombes. 

" Well, I do declare," said the widow, "if it isn't the Bishop's 
wife. What can they want here ? " 
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As to Stephen, released from Aunt Harriet's bony grip, he 
opened his eyes widely in wonder. 

The ladies were shown in, and everybody stood up to receive 
theuL The widow's three daughters were perfectly appalled at 
finding themselves in close contact with these two wonderful 
strangers. Their own dreadful dowdiness became apparent to 
them ; and there was humiliation even for Matilda Jane, who 
firmly believed herself pretty. But oh ! the light of Claudia 
Branscombe's eyes, the glory of her hair, the delicate whiteness 
of her diamonaed right hand, from which she had taken the 
glove ! 

"Mrs. Sadbrooke, I believe?" said Claudia. "I need not 
detain you a moment. I called to take little Stephen Langton 
home with me ; his grandfather said he might come." 

Mrs. Sadbrooke looked meaningly at Aunt Harriet, who, how- 
ever, required no hint from her. 

" I am very sorry," said the maiden aunt, " but Stephen has 
been naughty, and I don't think he ought to have a holiday." 

Claudia looked at her with that haughty impertinent stare of 
inquiry which is so delightfully natural to some ladies; then 
turned to Mrs. Sadbrooke, and said — 

" This person is one of your governesses, I suppose ? " 

"Oh no — I beg pardon — Miss Harriet Langton — Miss Lang- 
ton," said the widow in a great hurry. 

" Ah ! some relation of my little friend Stephen's. And so 
you have been naughty, have youl" she said, addressing the 
boy. " Well, run and put your cap on ; my ponies won't stand. 
Be quick. We have all of us been naughty m our timej I sup- 
pose, eh, Cias ? " This was addressed to the bishop's wife, and as 
if the Sadbrookes and Aunt Harriet had ceased to exist. 

The latter lady was about to remonstrate once more — ^but then 
she was afraid of her father. She didn't like it at all. Here 
was Stephen snatched from her castigating hands, and taken 
away for a holiday without even the form of asking leave, by 
this proud giri, who did not seem to recognise her existence. As 
for Mrs. Sadbrooke, she wisely thought if Aunt Harriet did not 
interfere, she need not. In a minute Stephen was back again, 
relady to start. Claudia drew on her glove, said, with a sli«;ht 
bow, " Good morning, Mrs. Sadbrooke," and was helping Mrs. 
Bythesea into the tandem cart before Aunt Harriet had time to 
recover herself. 

" Jump up behind, Stephen j" she said, " and mind you hold 
on. Who's that handsome boy that held Flora's head ? Master 
Thurston? Here, Master Thurston, you won't object to a tip 
from a friend of Stephen's, will you ? " 

Away went the chestnuts, Stephen clinging on by the side of 
the groom, while all Mrs. Sadbrooke's pupils lookea after them 
delightedly. 

** She's a brick," exclaimed Hugh Thurston, " and no mistake." 
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Clandia, extravagant minx, had giyen him a sovereign. " And 
ain't she a pretty girl ? Why, Polly Simcox is nothing to her ! " 

Now Polly Simcox was a red-faced lass who came round twice 
a week with a basket of tarts, and whose ruddy rotundity the 
boys greatly admired. So Claudia ought to have been flattered. 

" Well" said Aunt Harriet, when they were gone, " I think 
that young woman^s impertinence is perfectly abominable. I 
never was so treated in my life." 

" I should complain about it to Mr. Langton, if I were you, 
dear," suggested Amelia. 

But this was just what Aunt Harriet didn't quite see, for she 
felt sure that her father would say Miss Branscombe was right. 
At the same time, she was not disposed to confess her position to 
the Sadbrooke family. She was happily relieved from her diflS- 
eulty by the volatile Matilda Jane. 

" Do you think that Miss Branscombe pretty ? " 

*^ Pretty r' exclaimed Arabella, as if there could not be the 
slightest doubt that Claudia was intensely hideous. 

" She's extremely forward," said Mrs. Sadbrooke. " If we'd 
been a set of gipsies, she couldn't have treated us worse." 

" She'll come to no good," said Aunt Harriet 

" As for the Bishop's wife, I wonder she can go about with 
such a flighty piece," said Amelia. 

" What carroty hair that Bishop's wife has got ! " said Matilda 
Jane, in contemptuous criticism of tresses whose profuse beauty 
would have maddened a pre-Raffaelite painter. 

But, unhindered by criticism, the chestnute brought Claudia 
and her companions to Kingsleat in good time for dinner. And 
then, for the flrst time in his life, Stephen dined. At the Brans- 
combes' there was never any deficiency in supply or in style. 
The soup, the turbot, ahd lobster sauce, the roast saddle, the 
birds, the Amontillado and iced Clicquot, were all as good and 
«us well served as if Devil Branscombe had been there himself. 
I will not say, as if the Seraph had been there, for the Seraph's 
critical power was known and dreaded at home as well as abroad. 
His audacity and accuracy were beyond his years ; he would have 
shut up Tod Heatly on a question of claret, or Colenso on a ques- 
tioii of heresy. 

Stephen, who possessed the apprehensive forgetive* faculty — 
and the faculty must be apprenensive before it is forgetive — 
profited by what he saw and heard. Though brought up among 
J)eople innately vulgar, the child had a natural retinement. All 
the influences which at this moment surrounded him were of 
service to him. He was very silent, very observant. He listened 
to the sparkling converse of the two ladiesj and tried hard to 
understand it He asked no questions, but formed his own 

* This word— a favourite with the author— belongs tx) cla.ssiciil English, and 
comes, not from the word 'forget," ^but from *' forge," to make, to frame, to 
fbrm. 
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conclnsions quietly. He sipped his icy effervescent wine from 
its shallow glass as if both wine and glass were quite customary 
things to him. 

By and by they went to the drawing-room, and coffee was 
served, and Claudia, an exquisite musician, sat down to the 
piano, and played and sang rather for herself than her hearers. 
Oh ! how the royal music sobbed through that sweet white 
throat of hers, while her fragrant bosom swelled to its flood of 

f)assion, and her great black fathomless eyes flashed marvel- 
ously ! At such a moment had Phoebus Apollo beheld her, 
would he not have caught her suddenly around her lissom waist, 
and showered upon her eyes and cheeks and lips the kisses of 
the god ] 

She ceased. After a while a clock on the marble mantelpiece 
struck ten with silver strokes. She came and sat by Stephen oa 
his sofa, and passed her fingers through his hair. 

" Now, Cis/' she said, " you give us some music. ** 

" I'm too tired, child/* said the Bishop's wife ; " and it's no 
good playing or singing after you. Don t you think it's nearly 
time our little friend went to bed 1 " 

" Oh no ; he need not get up early, and I want to talk to him. 
Who was that wonderful old lady, Stephen, who looked so cross 
to-dav at Mrs. Sadbrooke's ] " 

" That was Aunt Harriet." 

" Indeed 1 Why, she looked as if she had come over on pur- 
pose to torment you." 

" I think she had," said Stephen gravely. 

" What a funny little fellow he is, Cis !" she said. "What 
are you going to be when you are a man, Stephen ? A tanner, 
like your grandfather ? " 

" No," he said decisively. " A poet" 

Both ladies laughed. 

" A poet ! " said Mrs. By thesea. " Do you know what a poet 
is]" 

"Yes," said Stephen. "Milton was a poet He saw what 
other people could not see." 

" And can you do that ] " asked Claudia. 

"Yes," he said. "I saw Mr. Sadbrooke's ghost the other 
night" 

" What an odd child ! " exclaimed the Bishop's wife. " I hope 
he won't be waking us up in the night with his ghosts." 

" I am not at all afraid of ghosts," said Stephen, in a matter of 
fact way. " I am used to them. They don't do any harm." 

The ladies were rather puzzled how to deal with this young 
praeter-naturalist, so they proposed to go to bed. 

" We must find a bed for this child somewhere," remarked 
Claudia. 

It was a quaint spacious house, with rooms opening into each 
other, and Stephen was snugly ensconced in a small room 
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between two larger ones, in which slept Miss Branscombe and 
her friend. And, being undressed, he had to pnt on a wondroiisly 
frilled night-gown of Claudia's, which went down far below his 
feet. Thus robed, he sank into the softest of beds, and lay 
dreamily awake. And Cis and Claudia chatted a little; and 
then they began to disrobe ; and 

" By degrees 
Their rich attire crept rustling to their knees,** 

as Mr. Keats has it ; and then Claudia felt disposed for a romp, 
and began to tickle her fair friend, who screamed, and giggled, 
and at last ran away to her own room ; and then Cis came back 
again for another chat, and whispered to Claudia, " I do believe 
that child isn't asleep ; '* and then they talked for half an hour 
or so about the Idlechester people, and Kingsleat people, and 
who was going to marry whom ; and then the Bishop's wife 
grew mischievously inclined, and gave Claudia a sharp pinch, 
and ran away to her own room, and tried to fasten the door ; but 
Claudia was too quick for her, and pushed the door open, and, 
being a good deal stronger than the Bishop's wife, threw her on 
the bed, and tickled her warm plump ribs until the suppressed 
laughter could be controlled no longer, but burst into a wiriek ; 
and then, giving her a farewell slap, she wished her good night ; 
and then passing through Stephen's room, she said, "1 do declare 
that child isn't asleep yet, and it's just twelve,'* and stooping 
over him, gave him a kiss ; and finally, she sai^ into her own 
soft nest, and was soon tranquilly asleep. 

But the little boy lay long awake, happily awake, thinking of 
all he had seen that day — contrasting the sordid school, and its 
scolding women, and its eternal punishments, with this large 
beautiful house and the two lovely creatures with whom his after- 
noon had been passed — vainly struggling with the insoluble pro- 
blem, why he was obliged to live amid ugliness and hatred while 
there seemed to be so much beauty and so much love in the 
world — taking quiet notice of everything in his pleasant lofty 
chamber, for night-lamps were burning in the rooms, diffusing, a 
mellow light — and wishing it were possible that he could forget 
the existence of Aunt Harriet, and Mrs. Sadbrooke, and Mr. Vel- 
lelly, and live always with people like Miss Branscombe, and 
Mrs. Bythesea, and kind Mr. Page, and, above all, with sweet 
Anne Page. And as he thought of his fairy princess, he fell 
asleep. 

And very late was it when he awoke ; and to his sensitive 
nature and thirst for enjoyment there was delight in the fair 
water of the ample sponge-bath, in the well-supplied breakfast- 
table, in all the little details of unaccustomed luxury which at 
every moment he encountered. But all pleasure must have an 
end ; and so poor Stephen in the afternoon found himself once 
more dropped in the hateful playground, while the chestnuts 
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carried rapidly away their mistress and her friend. Very diseon- 
Bolate he looked at this moment ; and merry Hugh Thurston, 
coming up to him, exclaimed — 

" Why, Langton, you look as if you couldn't help it. How 
haTe you enjoyed your holiday ] " 

** Oh, delightfully," sighed Stephen. 

" WeVe had a great lark since you went," said Hugh. 
" Graculus and Matilda Jane ran away to get married, and old 
Daw heard of it, and went after them in his butcher's cart, and 
caught them out at the cross-roads, just beyond Idlechester, and 
brought them back in the cart just like a couple of sheep, tied 
with the same ropes and all. Oh, didn't they look nice just 
when he handed them out — and didn't we hooray, rather 1 And 
he told Mother Sadbrooke that if she wanted to keep a school, 
she'd better send her girls out to service. Criky, wasn't she 
wild?" 

The story thus emphatically narrated was quite true, and the 
incident was an unlucky one for Mrs. Sadbrooke. Not only did 
the most obliging of butchers quarrel with her, but so did the 
parents and guardians of too many of her pupils. She did all 
she could, poor woman. She sent away all three of her daughters ; 
she engaged a remarkably correct young man in the place of 
Graculus Superbus. But she never flourished afterwards; the 
school gradually dwindled away, and she and her daughters went 
somewhere unnoticed in the great ocean of life. The only one 
Stephen ever saw again was Matilda Jane, who had become under* 
chambermaid at the Half-Moon at Idlechester. 



CHAPTE& V. 

A LUSTRUM. 

FIVE years make a considerable difference in a man after a 
certain age. Well can I remember when a lustrum seemed 
a trifle, when, being seventeen or so, I longed to be twenty-two 
or three ; but not such is the feeling of the man — 

** Cujus bctavum trepidavit fetas, 
Claudere lustrum." 

No ; every hour of this divine September, aniid whose purple 
svtnsets and calm glories of harvest moonlight I am Writing, is 
-^OTth. its weight in diamonds of the brightest water, ruddy 
rubies, sapphires of the Orient A lustrum now is worth more 
than all tne wealth of all the Hebrew race, from Solomon down 
to the Bothschilds. The moments flash by like bubbles on a 
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millrace ; the very delight of life makes us mourn life's fleetness. 
Ah, that we could have learnt the value of time when we had 
more of it to sp^nd ! 

Five years passed, and Stephen was sixteen. He had spent 
most of his school-days at the establishment of a certain Dr. 
Wood, who got his degree at Erlangen. Wood was a tall man, 
with a black mane, that caused him to look alarmingly lion- 
like. He was unrivalled as an advertiser and a castigator, anil 
had by those two arts contrived to get together about a hundred 
and twenty pupils. As he was a perfectly uneducated man, and 
not given to expend money lavishly in tutorial salaries, it is not 
to be supposed that his alumni were over-well taught. But 
Bummer Vale flourished, and the boys were compelled to use 
their memories, if none of their higher faculties, and Stephen 
learnt the Church Catechism, the Eton Latin Grammar, and the 
first six books of Euclid, so thoroughly by rote, without under- 
standing a word of either, that he never forgot them again. In 
eourse of years the meaning of certain parts of them gradually 
discovered itself to him, and he always associated his duty to- 
wards his neighbour with a severe flogging he got on Monday 
morning for not being able to remember the catechetic details of 
the said duty on Sunday evening. 

Wood, being a big man, was of course married to a sharp little 
vixen of a wife. Mrs. Wood altogether transcended both Aunt 
Harriet and Mrs. Sadbrooke : hers was no whining scold, but 
a short, sharp objurgation of far more terrifying moment, fre- 
quently followed by the rapid application of a very vigorous 
hand. The way in which she would collar a refractory young- 
ster, reverse him over anything handy, and snatching off his 
slipper, apply it violently to the tenderest part of him, was really 
marvellous. Quick in sight, in speech, in motion, Mrs. Wood 
was the ruling genius of the school ; she pervaded it ; she kept 
everybody in erder, not forgetting her husband. He, in fact, 
was merely a negative man, big, stupid, strong, and wisely 
obedient to his wife. 

Stephen, beyond the elements of learning we have mentioned, 
picked up nothing at Wood's. But to know Euclid, and the 
Catechism, and the Eton Grammar by heart is something, at any 
rate. The favourite game at Wood's wsw football, played on a 
wide common about a mile from the school : Stephen, who was 
growing ridiculously fast, had not wind enough for this glorious 
exercise. But the boy, though quiet, was not unpopular. His 
ancient story-telling talent was not lost ; it was his wont to 
begin a tale on the first night of the half year, and to continue 
it right away to the end. Schoolboys love these interminable 
stories, with episode within episode, like Chinese balls within one 
another. Moreover, our young hero had taken to rhvming, and 
Wrote love-letters, acrostic ana elegant, for his schoolfellows, and 
once or twice obtained half-holi4ajs for a cleveriah copy of verses. 
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So he got on among the boys comfortably enough, and rather 
enjoyed his school days. It was customary to end each term at 
Summer Vale with public recitations ; and when Stephen was 
deemed old enough to play Mark Antony in "Julius Csesar," and 
actually had the delight of addressing his "Friends, Komans, 
countrymen," to Mr. Page and his dear little daughter, among 
other auditors, he was a nappy boy. 

For Mr. Page did not forget him.. In the vacations, Stephen 
was more at Mr. Page's house than at his grandfather's. Anne 
was still his little sweetheart ; her lustrum had not brought her 
beyond childhood's delicious days of love and truth ; and her 
governess, Miss Marsden, had not been able to spoil her. For 
though that excellent young person, like most governesses, had 
faiih in learning facts by heart, and believed that music and 
dancing, drawing and French, were far more important than the 
classical literature of England, she was fortunately prevented 
from having her own way. Mr. Page superintended his little 
girl's education, and would make her read an essay of Elia*s, or 
learn a lyric of Herrick's or Shelley's, when Miss Marsden would 
have been dosing her with French verbs, or setting her to learn 
by rote the names of all the rivers in Europe. And when Stephen 
had his holidavs, lessons were suspendea, and the two young 
people renewed their garden rambles, or strolled through the 
cathedral close, and by the river marge, while Stephen told his 
stories as fluently as ever. 

But there were others to whom this lustrum had brought a 
change. Old Langton was a trifle heavier than before, and sat 
longer and drank more after dinner. His sons were slightly 
altered ; his grandsons were learning to be tanners, Stephen of 
course excepted ; his wife still sat by the parlour window and 
uttered oracular sentences ; and his daughter Harriet was perhaps 
rather more mistress than ever, in consequence of his growing 
indolence. Little Mary Langton was still the sweetest-tempered 
and most obedient of girls, and still Aunt Harriet's patient vic- 
tim. Her father and mother seemed to have given her up to the 
strong-willed virgin, who was too crafty to tyrannise over Mary 
in the old man's presence. 

Of the Branscombes, Idlechester and Kingsleat knew little. 
Claudia had long rejoined her father and brother in London. 
She was the queen of that fast world in which Devil Branscombe 
lived. Her rare beauty and wild wit brought crowds of adorers 
to her feet. Willing to flirt to the utmost, she never went beyond 
flirtation. Many a foolish boy lost his heart to the Panther — 
as some coiner of nicknames nad called her — and his money to 
her father at the various games which occupied the nights at his 
villa. Claudia was the gayest creature in town, apparently ; 
nobody dressed so superbly, or rode so daringly, or drove such 
ponies as the Panther. Nobody had such a wild, witching, reck- 
less way. Her career was all triumph. But there were moments, 
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I know, when Clandia's dark eyes filled with tears as she 
thought of what might have been — as she looked back upon 
wasted years, all gaiety and frivolity, without one touch of love. 

The ilev. Walter Branscombe was as placid and popular as 
ever — a model Kector of Kingaleat, and a model Canon of the 
Cathedral And Winifred grew more and more saintly. People 
fancied a halo or rainbow around that pretty head of hers. She 
was still a little too extreme in her high-churchism for the 
Rector. There was a young clergyman, good-looking and fluent, 
and possessed of a little money, who had started drowsy Idle- 
chester by attempting to establish monasteries and nunneries, 
and by walking the streets in a costume between that of a ballet- 
girl and a blue-coat boy. He called himself Father Remigius, 
and to him Saint Winifred was wont to confess. Almost simul- 
taneously, a new dissenting sect had arisen in the city : a little 
vivacious garrulous man dropped suddenly from some unknown 
part of America, and called himself " The Angel of the Church 
in Idlechester," and established his ctdtiu in an unoccupied loft 
His energy soon brought him feminine followers, and among 
them was Aunt Harriet 

Such was the position of some of our acquaintances when 
Stephen, a lanky lad of sixteen, came home for his midsummer 
holidays. Aunt Harriet didn't like his ariival at alL He had 
got beyond her, unpleasantly. He had grown so tall that she 
could not reach to box his ears, and she had grave doubts whether 
he would quietly submit to corporal punishment. So, per- 
force, she left him alone ; and he did not trouble her much, for 
he spent most of his time, happily and not uselessly, at Mr. 
Page s. But on one occasion he contrived to get in her way. It 
was a sultry, drowsy forenoon, and Stephen was for some reason 
spending it at home. He sat in the parlour window-seat, with 
his long legs in a chair, reading Chapman's Homer, a loan from 
his benefactor on the other side of the street His grandfather 
came in hurriedly and said — 

" Steve, run upstairs, and tell your aunt I want her." 

Stephen obliged ; and found Aunt Harriet in the well-known 
Bchootoom, but with only one pupil, his quiet little Cousin 
Mary, who was about two years younger than himself. Mary's 
eyes were red with weeping, and she looked altogether so miser- 
able that when her persecutor had gone downstairs, Stephen 
tried to console her. 

" What has she been doing to you, Polly 1 " he asked. 

" Oh, it's always the same," sobbed the poor child. " She gives 
me such long lessons I can't learn them, and such a lot of sewing 
to do I can't possibly get through it, and then she beats me for 
not doing it." 

" Why, she doesn't altDays beat you," said Stephen, " does 
she 1 " 

** Very nearly," said Mary. " IVe got all these tasks to leam 
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by twelve o'clock, and she sajo shell whip me if I make a mis- 
take, and" 

But Mary did not proceed, for Aunt Harriet had entered tha 
room, and was regarding her with a terrible look. 

''So, miss,'' she exclaimed, "you dare tell such dreadful 
stories — you dare " 

And she rushed towards her poor unresisting victim, to inflict 
condign punishipent. But Stephen intercepted her raised right 
arm, catching it by the wrist ; and not being ready with a speech 
appropriate to the great occasion, exclaimed — 

" Why don't you hit one of your own size 1 " 

Never before had Aunt Harriet suffered such an indignity. 
She was speechless with rage. The sudden shock of open rebeU 
lion made her hysterical, and she at length gave utterance to % 
shrill shriek that was heard throughout the house. Old Mr. 
Langton, who was just coming out of the parlour, walked heavily 
upstairs to see what was the matter. Entering the room, ha 
looked with considerable astonishment at his hysterical daughter, 
his sobbing granddaughter, and especially at his grandson, who, 
commonly the quietest of boys, seemed now daring and defiant. 

" Now then," he said, " whaf s up 1 " 

" It's Aunt Harriet," said Stephen promptly. " She's alwayi 
pitching into poor little Polly, and I went and stopped her." 

The tanner swore a sonorous oath, after his manner when 
annoyed. 

" You ever lay your finger on little Polly again," he said to hia 
daughter, " and I'll break every bone in your skin. Stephen, 
you're a good lad ; here's half-a-crown for you. Cheer up, Polly ; 
come along with me ; I'm going down to the farm, and you shall 
ride with me." 

Luckless Aunt Harriet was left solitary in the schoolroom, 
thoroughly defeated. 

Of course, this incident in nowise sweetened her temper to- 
wards Stephen. So one evening, not very dissimilar in its 
events from that in which the boy^s fate had five years before 
been decided, she called again her two brothers into council. 
What was to be done with him 1 Neither of them had any sug- 
gestion to make. 

" He's been at school quite long enough," she said. " It's time 
he was earning something." 

" He's a likely lad," said Uncle Tom ; " but we've got boya 
enough about the place. Better apprentice him to some trade. 
There's Stokes the druggist wants a j)rentice." 

" That costs money," said Uncle Onarles. "/haven't got any 
to spare ; I don't know if you have." 

"I wonder if he'd do for teacher in a school," said Aunl 
Harriet 

And she produced a copy of a certain monthly periodical called 
the *' Evangelical Magazine," wherein she had noticed an adver- 
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tisement to the effect that the Bev. Edward Hooper wanted a 
junior assistant — " salary moderate." There should be modera- 
tion in all things ; why not in salaries ? 

^' He's too young for that work, I should think/' said Uncle 
Tom. " Why, he's only a boy himself ; how's he to keep othey 
boys in order i " 

" Well, there's no harm in trying,*' said Aunt Harriet ** Hell 
be off our hands, you know, and I should think the wages woul4 
pay for his clothes." 

"I'll write to this Mr. Hooper," said Uncle Charles, who 
rejoiced in a fine flowing manuscript, and was the chief .corre- 
spondent of the establishment. 

He wrote accordingly, and received an early reply. 

Mr. Hooper was a Congregational minister in tlie large village 
of Eastford, about twenty miles from Idlechester. He received 
six pupils, and wanted a tutor to look after them out of school 
hours, and to teach the younger ones. The salary he offered was 
ten pounds a year to begin with. He should be in Idlechester 
on Saturday, and would call on Mr. Charles Langton. 

He kept his appointment. He was one of the kindest and 
simplest of men, this Dissenting minister. He was not clever, 
and he knew it ; but he was thoroughly good, and he did not 
know it He received half a dozen pupils — all he had room for ; 
and though they did not learn very much, they led a very happy 
life, having plenty to eat, and not being perpetually subjected to 
physical torture. He saw Stephen and thought him young, cer- 
tainly — but that was a fault that would mend every day. 

*' 1 wish I was as young," he said in a pleasant tone, that wa9 
not intelligible to sour Uncle Charles and acrid Aunt Harriet 

" He is tall for his age," said Mr. Hooper. " There is only one 
of the boys as old, and ne will go away at Christmas. My young 
friend need not tell anybody how old he is." 

So Stephen was engaged for the end of the holidays; and 
Aunt Harriet, after seeing the minister's good-tempered face, felt 
doubtful whether she had obtained her end. She wanted her 
objectionable nephew to be uncomfortable, and had pictured to 
herself a sordid establishment like Mrs. Sadbrooke's. 

Stephen himself, not knowing precisely what he ought to 
think of his destiny, consulted Mr. Page. That gei^tleman gave 
him kind encouragement 

^' I have heard of this Mr. Hooper," he said. " Indeed, Lumley 
the bookseller, whom I deal with, has a boy at his school. You'll 
be very comfortable there. Your great difficulty, young as you 
are, will be to maintain authority ; and that difficulty you can 
only conquer by experience. And as you will have plenty of 
time and of books be sure that you study ; work at Latin, and 
Greek, and Mathematics ; try to educate yourself : self- education 
is difficult, but it is the best sort of education." 

So when August came Stephen got upon the box of the East- 
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ford coach at the Half-Moon Hotel in excellent spirits. Little 
Lumley, the bookseller's son, went down with him. Old Bur- 
roughs, the coachman, was a character ; he told the most incre- 
dible stories about the places through which they passed, with 
an air of grave truthfulness ; he was a skilful birdcatcher ; and 
as they drove through miles of woodland, he kept up a perpetual 
conversation with the feathered dwellers in the trees. No man 
could wile a nightingale so well as Burroughs ; so he always had 
two or three of those delicious birds at his house at Eastfoid, and 
a whole college of canaries hard at work learning to mock their 
music. The trade in these canaries, bought at about a shilling 
each and sold at half a guinea, was quite a profitable affair lor 
old Burroughs. Need I say that one of his best performers was 
very soon singing away for the benefit of sweet Anne Page ? 

Mr. Hooper's family consisted of his wife, two boys, and two 
girls. The boys were lazy, good-tempered little rascals ; the elder 
girl, about Stephen's own age, was at school at Idlechester. 
Stephen, who now found himself promoted to " Mr. Langton," 
was soon very much at home ; his natural quickness of intellect 
caused his pupils to forget his youth ; and, having considerable 
talent for matnematics, wherein the worthy minister was rather 
slow, his utility was quickly recognised. He had plenty of time 
for reading, and followed Mr. Page's advice, giving himself an 
education which was of necessity irregular and desultory, but 
which perhaps suited his temperament better than a more rigo- 
rous training. And then, by way of recreation, there were long 
walks through a fine country, on one side densely wooded, on 
the other rising into bold chalk downs that stretched leagues 
away through half a dozen shires. On those free hills Stephen, 
who had been growing too fast, found health and Strength ; 
and the delicate child whom Claudia Branscombe had petted 
rapidly developed into an active athletic specimen of the human 
race. 

By and by Miss Hooper, having finished her education, came 
home permanently. Wnat else she may have learnt I know not, 
but of flirtation she had become an absolute mistress. No sooner 
did she see Stephen than she determined to victimise that young 
gentleman. Now Stephen, though at eleven he had felt a kind 
of poetic love for sweet Anne Page, and though that pretty child 
was always his visionary princess, causing him to write many 
puerile verses, some of which found their way to the Idlechester 
Chronicle^ was tardy in his development. Like Philip Hewson, 
in Clough's poem, he took a long time to understand the relation 
of man to woman. Miss Mary Ann Hooper found him quite a 
clod. He could not make out what she wanted. It was exces- 
sively provoking. There he was, a fine-looking young fellow, 
living in the same house with her, and she could not make the 
least impression on him. She did not believe he knew the 
colour ot her eyes. She contrived innumerable opportunities for 
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flirtation — got him to help her in her studies, to mend her pens, 
to listen to her singing — all to no purpose. If Stephen hud been 
a statue he could not have been less impressible. 

At last a wonderful opportunity arrived. The village of East- 
ford had not many amusements, so any that offered "were seized 
with avidity. It was announced by placards and the sonorous 
utterance of the bellman — that a Mr. Villiers, with no end of 
letters after his name, would give, at the Mechanics* Institute, 
a series of lectures on mesmerism. Mr. Hooper went and all his 
establishment. The audience were delighted. Mr. Villiers was 
marvellously fluent, and if he dropped a good many h's, what 
matter ? He brought with him a couple of subjects — a big man 
to do the enduring part of the business, a small boy to do the 
intelligent parts. The big man had pins stuck into him, and 
sniffed strong liquor ammonioB, and kept his legs outstretched, 
while two or three heavy people sat upon them ; the small boy 
read with the back of his head and the soles of his feet, and told 
young ladies their Christian names, and described the interiors 
of people's houses. Then Mr. Villiers went in for phrenology, 
and gravely advocated the importance of ascertaming what 
children's heads contained before educating them. The Eev. 
Edward Hooper was delighted, and brought the lecturer home 
to supper. 

After supper the man of science became most agreeable, and 
fairly earned his hot gin and water. He mesmerised one or two 
of the boys, who had been allowed to sit up on this great occa- 
sion, and performed remarkable tricks with them. He mes- 
merised Mary Ann Hooper, and that young lady made two or 
three creditaole attempts at clairvoyance while in the trance. 
He tried to mesmerise Stephen, but gave him up with the remark 
that his was the mesmerising temperament, and that he would 
make a good operator. And so fluently did he talk about the 
value of phrenology as a guide to educators, and of mesmerism 
as a remedy for disease, that the worthy minister bought a 
manual, and a mapped-out head, and resolved to analyse his 
boys* intellects, and to mesmerise all the sick people of his con- 
gregation. 

So mesmerism and phrenology became the feshion ; and 
Stephen, himself insusceptible of the mesmeric influence, found 
that he could mesmerise almost anybody. The thing puzzled 
him a good deaL He could not get* it' out of his head that all 
these people who went into trances, and did astonishing things 
while entranced, were in reality shamming. But why should 
such a number of people join in the imposture 1 And some of 
them were highly respectable, and indeed notorious for their 
extreme gravity. It was not likely to occur to him that a younf; 
lady of a somewhat rigorous Dissenting sect, and educated in the 
strictest propriety, might perhaps like to pretend to be mes- 
merised in order to have a little fun without being scolded for 

D 
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it. Besides, there was the ffict that good Mr. Hooper contrived 
to effect several cures. One paralytic old woman actually walked 
to chapel after his manipulations, not having walked previously 
ibr years. It was very odd. Stephen bought treatises on mes- 
merism and neurhypnotism, and studied the ZoXsty and the Critic 
— a journal which at that time went in for mesmerism. I believe 
it went in for everything imaginable by turns, till at last it went 
out altogether. 

Sitting in the schoolroom one summer afternoon, Stephen wad 
solving equations. He had a knack at such numerical conun- 
drums, and so liked thera. The schoolroom was at the back 
of the house, on the first floor ; there was a door down a flight 
of steps to a courtyard, and from the windows were seen Mr. 
Hooper's chapel, a rectangular building of red brick, and its 
rather picturesque grave-yards — a capital prospect for a professed 
ghost-seer like Stephen; but his developing animalism had 
tended to lessen his connection with the preternatural world, and 
he had not seen a ghost for a long time. There came a tap at 
the inner door of the schoolroom, and Miss Hooper entered. 

"0 Mr. Langton," she said, speaking in italics, "I hope I 
don't distiirb«your studies, but I've got such a bad headache, and 
I want you to mesmerise me, and see if you can cure it." 

Stephen professed strong doubts as to his ability to operate, 
but Miss Hooper was quite sure that he would succeed. So she 
placed herself in a chair, and he stood over hei: and manipulated. 

Always provided that a man is not weak in the back or in the 
eyes, mesmerising a nice girl is rather a pleasant amusement. 
Bending over her, holding her hands in yours, you gaze into her 
eyes, and her fragrant breath ascends towards you. Stephen 
was rather weak in the back, thanks to his quick growth ; but 
his eyes were all right, whence doubtless his mesmeric success. 
And so, after he had looked into Mary Ann Hooper's eyes for a 
minute or two, those orbs filled with tears, and the lids gradu- 
ally closed over them, and the young lady was mesmerised. 

When Stephen saw her lying back in her chair, satisfactorily 
entranced, it occurred to him that he should like very muck 
to know whether she was really mesmerised or only shamminff. 
How should he ascertain? He began by putting her througli 
her facings, according to Mr. Villiers formula. He touched her 
organ of combativeness, and she tried to box his ears ; of tune, 
and she sang ; of philoprogenitiveness, and she hugged an ima- 
ginary baby ; of veneration, and she dropped upon her knees and 
said her prayers; of amativeness, and I am sorry to say she 
embraced him. He comatised her arm, and then pinched it 
rather sharply, and she didn't scream. She was the most docile 
of subjects. But was she really in the mystical trance of 
^fesmer 1 

This was what perplexed Stephen, and he could not hit upon any 
way of testing her sincerity. He walked up and down the room, 
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trying to invent a decisive experiment. At last, thougH a bash- 
ful youngster naturally, lie thought of something which it seemed 
to him must surely solve the problem. It took him some time 
to make up his mind to do so daring a deed. However, remem- 
bering that it WMs all in the cause of science, and summoning to 
his side that royal aphorism, Honi soit qui mal y pense — he posi- 
tively took off one of Miss Mary Ann s garters ! She did not 
flitich, and the truth of mesmerism was established. 

It, shall I say? — ought to have been. Stephen, having begun 
to be sceptical, found it difficult to conquer his doubts. And he 
argued thus : Miss Hooper pretends to oe mesmerised. If she is 
shamming, she would not like to be convicted of shamming. 
Now, when I took off her garter, if she had allowed her modesty 
to terminate the imposture, her character for truthfulness would 
have been lost. But now, when she wakes, or pretends to wake, 
she may of course wonder what has become of the article in 
question. 

And then Stephen had to decide whether he had better put 
the garter on again, or not. At last he resolved to retain it ; so 
he locked it up in a rickety quadrupedal desk which was his 
•post of authority. And the next thing that he did was to start 
lor a walk, without awakening his patient. He was determined 
to see whether, if left alone, she would wake of herself, a thing 
which, according to the mesmeric theory, he had learnt could 
never happen. So away he strode down the long zigzag street 
of Eastford, leaving Miss Hooper alone. 

Now, to reveal a humiliating truth, Mary Ann was shamming. 
And, when she heard Stephen's departing step upon the paved 
courtyard below, she arose from the chair in which she had acted 
her part so well, and stretched herself, feeling rather cramped, 
and reflected bitterly on Stephen's stolidity. 

" Well," she said to herself, " he shan't mesmerise me again in 
a huiTy. I never saw such a stupid fellow. The idea of his 
leaving me here asleep ! Well, I'm not going to stay till the 
boys come in, or perhaps papa." 

So off the young lady went ; and when Stephen saw her in 
the evening, he merely hoped that her headache was better. 
There was no flirtation to be got out of him evidently, even with 
the potent aid of mesmerism. 

No ; Stephen, even when the lustrum had twice passed over 
his head, was a mere boy still. His growth was slow, both phy- 
sical and mental. In due time he came of age legally ; but of 
age individually he was not, until events suddenly brought out 
his latent powers, and aroused his dormant energies. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OP AGE. 

BY a garden fount wliicli we have seen before, on a turf en 
mound beneath an acacia, are two whom we know. Sweet 
Anne Page leaned idly against the tree, her broad straw hat in 
her hand, her beautiful nair touched by the tints of sunlight 
that dropped through the long light leaves. Stephen looked 
down into her calm brown eyes — tranquil eyes, beneath eyebrows 
of a perfect arch, and a fair smooth forehead — and said — 

" Do you love me, Anne 1 " 

It was a grave question to ask this charming child at the 
threshold of her seventeenth year ; but no blush tin<,'ed her fair 
cheek, nor did the lids drop over those tender eyes, as she 
replied — 

" You know I love you, Stephen." 

Then he stooped, and pressed his lips to hers. He had never 
asked her this question before, but, as she said, he knew she 
loved him. And her father also knew it, and was satisfied. He 
had faith in Stephen Langton, as well as liking for him. So, in 
these halcyon days, the boy and girl enjoyed their love-dream. 
It was the honeymoon of the heart ; Stephen was trustful, and 
ineffably content. Anne was sweet, sweet, sweet. No coquetry 
about her, no teasing tendency, no desire to quarrel with her 
lover for the delisjhtful pleasure of making it up again. No, 
Anne Page realised the delicious old word, sweetheart. She was 
all love, to the very core. 

Yet, do you know? I doubt whether either she or Stephen 
had yet learnt what love meant. 

As they strolled in the shade from one garden pleasaunce to 
another, they were joined by Mr. Page. 

" Stephen," he said, " I want you to drive over to the Kings- 
leat Library, and ask Mr. Lonsdale if he has a work whose name 
I have written down. It is very rare, but I think it may be 
there. I would not interrupt your pleasant conversation, but I 
don't feel quite well enough to go myself. Anne should go with 
you, but we are expecting Miss Branscombe, and she must be at 
home to receive her." 

" 1 will go with pleasure, sir," said Stephen ; and just raised 
Anne's slender white fingers to his lips, and then went off to 
order out the phaeton. 

Miss Branscombe — Claudia Branscombe, unmarried still, though 
now advanced in her third decade— was coming to stay with her 
young cousin. It has not yet been mentioned that the late Mrs. 
Page was a half-sister of Devil Branscombe's and the Rector's, a 
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good many years younger than they. And Stephen had not 
long been gone when Claudia arrived. Time had rather ripened 
her beauty ; and, though a keen eye might have perceived that 
the freshness was gone which lay upon her cheeks like the dewy 
bloom on a peach in those days when she romped with the 
Bishop's wife, yet there was beauty enough left for a multitude 
of ordinary women. And verily the Panther's was such a lithe 
lissom leaping beauty, such a perilous charm, such a magic of 
delicious daring, of decant tame lessii ess. 

Devil Branscombe was in difficulties, nobody knew exactly 
where, and he didn't mean that anybody should. The Seraph 
was at Bagn^res de Luchon, making love to a princess, or some- 
thing of the sort. He had a penchant for princesses. So Claudia 
had invited herself to Idlechester — and here she was. 

" Oh you quiet little darling ! " she exclaimed to Anne Page, 
as that young lady showed her the arrangements made for her 
comfort. " Why, you have grown quite a pretty girl ! And you 
are so delightfully young — you've all the fun to come. Now, 
you sly puss, tell me, has anybody ventured to fall in love with 
you yetr' 

It did not take Claudia long to find out her cousin's love- 
Becret 

" Stephen Langton," she said reflectively, when she had elicited 
the name. " Why, that's the nice little boy I took a fancy to 
when he was at school somewhere near Kingsleat. A blue-eyed, 
light-haired little fellow, who used to see ghosts. Is he old 
enough to fall in love ? Dear me, why, he was a mere baby." 

"He is ever so much older than I am," said Anne, rather 
indignant at her lover's beiog talked of as a child. 

" Is he really ? Then how old must I be, Cousin Anne ? Tell 
me that. Old enough to be your mamma nearly, little one. And 
where is Mr Stephen Langton now ? " 

" He's gone to Kingsleat for papa. You'll see him at dinner." 

" And does he see ghosts still I But there, I won't tease you, 
Anne," she said, kissing her. " He only sees babies in your eyes, 
1 suppose, as some old poet says." 

** What do you mean i " asked Anne. 

" Why, don't you know 1 Look into my eyes, dear. There, 
don't you see a pretty little giii in each ? " 

** I see my own reflection." 

" Well, tnat's what I mean. But you see it a great deal better 
in Mr. Stephen Langton's bright blue eyes than in those black 
ones of mine. Be sure you try when he comes back." 

The Kingsleat Library, to which Stephen was gone, was an 
ancient institution. Its Librarian, Mr. Lonsdale, received two 
hundred a year and a residence — a very quaint residence indeed, 
the principal sitting-room being over an archway which crossed 
the steep street of the little town. By the founder's will, the 
Librarian was of necessity a graduate of Oxford ; and the appoint- 
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ment was vested in three persons, the Rector of Kingsleat, the 
Mayor of Kingsleat, and the Head Master of Kingsleat Grammar 
School. After the Librarian's salary was paid, all the surplus 
funds went to the purchase of books, of which the choice lay 
with the Librarian alone, the statutes directing him to make a 
complete collection of the best English literature. The library 
was a remarkably good one, but very little used ; only a few of 
the more thoughtful inhabitants of Kingsleat ever sat in its quiet 
rooms, whose wide windows opened on a pleasant garden. Not 
long before there had been an attempt to turn Mr. Lonsdale out 
of his situation as Librarian, and made by no less a personage 
than the Duke of Axminster. Kingsleat was a pocket borough 
of that haughty Duke's ; but of late years the electors had once 
or twice ventured to dispute his will, and had succeeded in 
returning one member of their own choice. It looked very 
much as if his grace would have to content himself with selecting 
only one of the two members. This sorely annoyed the proudest 
of the ducal rank. He turned out with slight ceremony a good 
many luckless shopkeepers who had dared to vote against his 
nominee, and he was anxious to revenge his defeat on several, 
others, among whom was Mr. Lonsdale. Now the three trustees, 
the Mayor and Rector and Head Master, if unanimous, could 
dismiss 'the Librarian. So the Duke sent Mr. Draz, the great 
Mr. Drax, to those three gentlemen. 

The Mayor, a respectable tea-dealer, would do anything to 
oblige his grace and Mr. Drax. Mr. Drax might consider it 
settled, 80 far as he was concerned. 

The Rev. Walter Branscombe dined pretty often with the 
Duke, when that nobleman was at Beau Sejour — a little gem of 
a place near Kingsleat, which the Duke much affected. And a 
haunch, than which 

" Finer or fatter 
Never ranged in a forest, or smoked on a platter," 

came not seldom from the Duke's deer-park to the Rectory. So 
the Reverend Walter was not slow to choose between the great 
potentate and the Librarian, and assured his grace's agent of his 
willingness to punish Mr. Lonsdale for venturing to have political 
opinions contrary to those of the Duke. 

Mr. Drax had knowingly left the hardest part of the negotia- 
tion till the last. Dr. Winter — the "severe Winter," as his 
pupils called him — ^was a man who chose to think for himself. 
He was a St. John's College man, third wrangler of his year, and 
a most elegant writer of Greek iambics. Under his resolute and 
brilliant rule Kingsleat Grammar School had beaten in university- 
honours the larger establishment in the cathedral city. He was 
a determined opponent of the modern sloppy system which teaches 
a little of everything ; he held by his classics and mathematics 
with an obstinacy which lacerated the hearts of tlie trustees, who 
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were terribly afraid of him. When he preached hefore the uni- 
versity he chose as a topic, " The Irregular Element in the Clmrcli," 
and horrified the orthodox hy maintaining that the Apostle Paul 
was the iirst of the Dissenters. He had written a book whose 
theologic teaching was popularly believed to be abominably 
heretical; but luckily it was in classical Latin, and so the 
erudite editors of the Record, and Morning Advertiser could not 
criticise it. He had published a pamphlet, subjecting to merci- 
less analysis one of Bishop Bythesea's charges ; and had produced 
a dreadful Greek epigram on the Dean's marriage. His keen 
logic, dry humour, and sound scholarship made him more than 
a match for any opponent he was likely to encounter in the 
narrow arena of the diocese of Idlechester. 

The great lawyer was tall, big-headed, white- waistcoated, cor- 
pulent The doctor was a middle-sized man, nervous and active, 
always in capital condition, from bein^ a lover of long walks. 
Mr. Draz called at the grammar-school just as the morning walk 
was over. In came Winter in cap and gown, the former battered, 
the latter a mere fragment of its integral form. The solicitor 
opened the case very cautiously. 

" Pardon me, Mr. Drax," said the doctor, when he had uttered 
a few sentences, " but this is a serious matter. If I understand 
aright, the Duke of Axminster has some complaint to make 
f^sfainst Mr. Lonsdale's conduct as Librarian. Any such com- 
plaint must come to me directly from the Duke himself. I 
cannot listen to lawyers or agents in such a matter." 

Mr. Drax was baffled, and the Duke was extremely angry. 
But he did not give it up. There happened a few weeks later 
to be some ecclesiastic festival at Idlechester. The Duke 
attended, contrary to his custom, and much to the delight of the 
Bishop, his sole object being to meet the doctor. He thought 
that the immense honour of being courteously addressed by so 
great a prince as himself, would completely subjugate this schoul- 
master. There was a cold collation at the Palace. As the great 
man sat, with rubicund expressionless face and glassy unin- 
terested eyes, at the right hand of the Bishop's lady, he asked 
our little friend Cis to point out Dr. Winter. She indicated the 
doctor's keen and thoughtful face half-way down the table. The 
Duke sent a footman to ask the doctor to take wine with him. 
The doctor assented, of course. His grace fancied that, when 
luncheon was over. Dr. Winter would be drawn towards him by 
some social magnetism, but nothing of the kind took place. At 
last, by a series of skilful evolutions, the Duke and the doctor 
were somehow brought together ; and after a few commonplace 
observations, his grace began to talk of the luckless Librarian. 
Dr. Winter cut him short at once. 

''It is not a matter to be discussed here, your grace must 
admit I will make an appointment to hear what you have to 
say, if that seems desirable." 
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The Duke of Axminster was filled with silent rage. This con- 
tumacious pedagogue was the first man who had ever thwarted 
him. Still he persisted in his project, and invited Dr. Winter to 
lunch at Beau Sejour. The Duchess and the Lady Gwendoline 
Araminta were all smiles and sweetness. You might almost have 
thought the younger lady in love with the middle-a^ed school- 
master. Dr. Winter liked claret, and the Duke gave him a bottle 
whose bouquet was like a lyric of Anacreon's. The doctor 
enjoyed his wine, and was much amused, for he knew well whit 
was coming. 

It came. Of course the Duke of Axminster, a cabinet minister, 
accustomed to perorate in stately periods in the House of Lords, 
put the question with lofty plausibility. But Dr. Winter was 
too keen for him. He soon brought him to admit that Mr. Lons- 
dale's sole crime was voting against the Duke's nominee. 

" If Mr. Lonsdale had not done his duty," said the doctor, *' I 
hope that I, in common with the other trustees, should have dis- 
covered it without your grace's kind interference. But I really 
think it would be hard to find so able and conscientious a Librt- 
rian." 

So the Duke was foiled utterly. As Dr. Winter was taking hit 
leave, he said — 

*' Your grace was at Eton under Keate, I think 1 '* 

The Duke replied affirmatively, little thinking that he was 
furnishing material for a biting epigram, which should describe 
him as too great a bully for even Keate's untiring birch to curei 
Such was his fate, however; and Winter did not conceal the 
cajoleries to which he had been subjected in order to induce him 
to persecute Mr. Lonsdale ; and the affair did a good deal of harm 
to the ducal influence. Mighty magnates like the Duke of 
Axminster ought not to run tlie risk of being laughed at. 

At the Kingsleat Library, whither he often went for Mr. Page, 
Stephen had made acquaintance with a youth nearly his own 
age, Humphrey MorfiU, a nephew of Dr. Winter's. The doctor, 
wno had no children of his own, had made a scholar and mathe- 
matician of this young man, who was now at Cambridge, at his 
uncle's college. Morfill was bom full of talent and ambition, and 
had already made up his mind to go to the bar, and to enter 
Parliament, and to occupy a high position. He was full of faith 
in himself, of disbelief in failure. He and Stephen took to one 
another naturally, but Stephen could not help envying those 
trained and practised faculties which enabled his friend to do 
exactly what lie wanted to do. Lord Stanley once talked of men 
who are described as having great command of language, when 
probably it would be mora trre to say that language had a great 
command of them — because they have about as much command 
over it as a man has over a runaway horse. Now there are men 
(Lord Stanley is one) who have perfect command of their own 
faculties ; while there are others whose faculties are sometimes 
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too strong for tLem, and who, purposins to do a certain thing, 
are constrained to do something else, which may perhaps be a 
better thin^,'. Mr. Robert Lytton, better known as Owen Mere- 
dith, put this fairly in the line — " Genius does what it musty but 
talent does what it can.^* As, however, he seems to have borrowed 
everything he ever said, I suppose the remark really belongs to 
somebody else. Well, Humphrey Morfill knew his own powers 
accurately, and always did what he attempted to do, whne Ste- 
phen Langton, making vain endeavours in every direction, seemed 
always stretching towards the unattainable. He was too apt to 
ascribe to his defective and desultory education what really be- 
longed to his idiosyncrasy. 

Stephen and Humphrey met to-day at the Library, and the 
latter asked his friend to drive him to Idlechester, where he had 
some business. So they started together, and talked as they 
went, and Stephen told Humphrey 01 Miss Branscombe's advent. 

" Ah ! '' said Morfill, " I recollect those Branscombes. A queer 
lot, rather. But this Miss Branscombe must be getting quite an 
old woman.'' 

" Well, yes. I remember her ten years ago or more, when she 
came and took me away from school — she and the Bishop's wife. 
She used to drive two ponies tandem. I suppose she must be 
very much altered.'' 

And Stephen fell to considering whether the beautiful Claudia 
of his vague reminiscence was likely to have developed into a 
creature like Aunt Harriet. 

" Are you going back to that dissenting parson's at Eastford T' 
asked Humphrey. 

" Yes ; there's nothing else for me to do. I suppose you'll 
write to me from Cambridge now and then ? " 

" I believe you — and send you all manner of university news, 
from St John's College problems downwards. By the way, here's 
a quadratic my beloved uncle gave me this morning. I know 
you like those things." 

And he handed to Stephen a scrap of paper whereon was 
written, in Dr. Winter's quaint MS. — 

a;2 _ or. _L //',/;_ 324\ __ 24 
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"I suppose it's only a catch," said Stephen. "They are just 
like conundrums or rebuses, th§se things.' 

" True, but they're amusing, and rather puzzling." 

" For girls," said Stephen contemptuously. ** I don't care to 
see mathematics playing tricks. However, I'll solve the equation 
to please you." 

*' I bet you a tankard of bitter you don't," laughed Humphrey. 
" And we'll stop now at the Half-Moon, and you shall pay for the 
»le in anticipation." 
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In the cool bar parlour of the old Half- Moon they were served 
with their amari aliquid by " Jack " Winslow. Jack's real name 
was Emily ; and she was the only daughter and spoilt child of 
the rotund old landlord ; and she was a fine flirting brunette, 
given to wildish tricks, but without a morsel of harm in her. 
Her father was the principal owner of the mail-coaches on the 
Eastford road, and she used occasionally to drive the first sta^e 
down, and come back with the up coach, very much to the dis- 
gust of sober and timid passengers. But old Winslow couldn't 
be persuaded to interfere. 

" I've given her her head," he used to say, " and I ain't strong 
enough in the arm to pull her in." 

" WeU, Jack," said Humphrey, " how jolly you look 1 It cools 
one to come in here and see you this broiling weather." 
" You're always cool enough, Mr. Morfill," she said. 
" WeU, and what's the news. Jack ? Have you upset the coach 
yetl" 

" I'm not quite such a duffer as you are to drive," she said. 
" Why, I thought you were going to let the doctor's old pony 
run away with you the other day. I hope you do your Latin 
and Greek better than you handle the ribbons, or you'll be 
plucked, safe as eggs." 

" Come, Humphrey, it's no good," said Stephen, " Jack carries 
too many guns for you. What is the news, Miss Winslow, if you 
happen to know any ? " 

For Jack was Idlechester's chief gossip, and picked up all the 
fragments of intelligence. 

" The only thing I know isn't news to you, I expect. Master 
Stephen. Miss Claudia's come to town, and gone to Mr. Page's. 
I saw her come in by the coach." 

" How was she looking 1 " asked Humphrey. " Very old ? " 
" Old ! No, prettier than ever she did. I never saw such 
eyes or such hair — or such a figure, for that matter. She is a 
beautv, if you like." 

" Why, Stephen and I were just saying how old she must be 
getting. How old is she, Jack 1 " 

" I don't know. Five-and- twenty, perhaps — though she don't 
look it. Father, how old is Miss Claudia 1 '' 

For the burly landlord had just come in from the bar, with a 
tumbler in his hand, and something in the tumbler. 

" How old ? ■ Well, there's Master Raphael, he was bom just 
afore I married, that's over thirty years ago. And then there 
was another boy, as died — Claude, they called him. And when 
the gal was bom, they called her Claudia, after him like. Oh, 
she's about eight-and-twenty, I should think. Time she married^ 
if she's ever soing to." 

" Perhaps her father's like you," said Jack, " and don't want to 
part with ner." 

The old gentleman laughed uproariously. 
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" Whv, you liussy," he said, " anybody might have you for a 
Bcrew 01 baccy and a light." 

" Come," said Stephen, " we must be off. I'm rather curious 
to see Miss Branscombe." 

So the young men departed, and Stephen, depositing his 
friend at the door of the bookseller's in High Street, went on to 
Mr. Page's. It was approaching the dinner hour. The ladies 
were lounging in the garden, where an occasional breeze fresh- 
ened the drowsy sultry atmosphere. Stephen delivered his mes- 
sage to Mr. Page, and went in search of them. 

He found them in the very nook where he and his sweetheart 
had talked of love that morning. Claudia, leaning back against 
the acacia, caught in the placid darkness of her eyes a light from 
the unclouded heaven. Sweet Anne Page was gazing at her. as 
if in marvel at such surpassing beauty. So silent were they, 
that Stephen, who came towards them across the turf, heard not 
a sound save the plash of the fountain, and the low coo of a 
brown ringdove on an acacia bough. 

Claudia greeted him pleasantly, though it was hard for her to 
recognise in this tall youth the little boy whom she had petted 
years before, and for whom her night-dress had been a world too 
long. Both remembered the incident distinctly enough: to 
Stephen indeed that snatch of holiday came like an oasis in the 
desert of long unhappy school-days. After a while the conversa- 
tion grew freer and more fluent ; and Claudia began to talk 
in that sparkling style which only women who have seen 
society can command. It was amazing to Stephen, just of an 
age to court that difficult learning which is called knowledge of 
the world ; while to the innocent babyhood of sweet Anne rage 
it was all very wonderful but very unintelligible. 

To a youth of the poetic temperament, who has once or twice 
plunged in the ocean of thought, but who stands shivering on 
the verge of the ocean of life, there is no developing power like 
that of a beautiful and brilliant woman, older than himself, 
learned in the world's ways. The bright - winged butterflv, 
which one well might deem a mere caprice of beauty amid 
summer's pageant, has its uses in the world, and bears fertility to 
many an unnoticed flower which otherwise would never grow to 
fruit. Even so, the butterfly fancies of Claudia fertilised the rest- 
less imagination of Stephen Langton. He learnt from her some- 
thing of the brilliant life of the supreme society in a great capital. 
He heard from her piquant lips sketches of men and women of 
renown, men and women whose fame was unknown in stagnant 
Idlechester. She knew the great poet, had chatted with the 
great statesman, had flirted with the famous philosopher, had 
been the daring heresiarch's partner in the Lancers. To Ste- 
phen all this was an apocalypse. To our sweet Anne Page 
it was an enigma as unsolvable as the epitaph on ^lia LsBna 
Crispis. 
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And joBt at this time it happened that Anne had scanty time 
to try and understand, for Mr. Page had another visitor — his 
mother. The old lady resided in the North, and was aveise 
to travel, but she had taken a sudden fancy to see her grand- 
child, and arrived at Idlechester within a very few days of 
Claudia Branscombe. Anne's grandmamma monopolised her; 
whence it happened that Miss Branscombe and Stephen were 
thrown very much together. Both enjoyed it. Claudia liked 
the innocent, unspoilt freshness of the boy's poetic mind ; while 
Stephen derived a startling stimulus from Claudia's suggestive 
conversation. He hardly knew himself; he felt like the aloe, 
whose century's sleep is succeeded by a sudden floral develop- 
ment, consummate and colossal. He found himself forming 
opinions where heretofore he had doubted, and measuring his 
own capacities with the capacities of men whose greatness he 
hiid deemed vaguely gigantic, and panting to join the hot conflict 
from which hitherto lie had shrunk in dismay. As yet his fair 
ideal had been a calm life in this sleepy old cathedral city, with 
sweet Anne Page to lay her loving cheek by his, and dwell with 
him peacefully. 

He had felt, with Tennyson's eaters of the lotos — 

" There is no joy but calm I " 

But now there came upon him, sudden, strong, irresistible, the 
wandering spirit of Odysseus ; he longed to see many cities of 
men, and to know their manners ; the charmed song of the 
Sirens breathed itself upon the wind which reached him from 
those shores remote ; he pined for the perilous fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. 

I. am afraid he almost forgot sweet Anne Page — pretty little 
plump innocent ignorant Anne, in dutiful and affectionate attend- 
ance on her doting old grandmamma. He and Claudia were 
inseparable. It had long been his wont to spend almost his 
whole day at Mr. Page's during the vacation. So he used to 
come across to breakfast, and after breakfast to stroll with 
Claudia in the beautiful gardens or beneath the great cathedral's 
icy shadow ; and after lunch to drive her on some pleasant road 
in Mr. Page's quiet phaeton, very different vehicle from that fast 
tandem-cart to which he had clung in his boyhood ; and after 
dinner again to loiter with her through the dim garden alleys, 
odorous and cool. Of course there were days when this delicious 
monotony was interrupted. Claudia had to go to dinners and 
evening parties, and to keep up her acquaintance with Mrs. 
Bythesea and other fair friends ; but Stephen had, on the whole, 
a very joyous tranquil time during those sultry summer days, 
and its result upon him was wonderful. Morally and intellec- 
tually lie came of age. 

Years after the remembrance of that halcyon time was dear to 
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him, and lie celebrated it in sonorous Spenserian stanzas, whereof 
I quote the last only : — 

" Could I arrest swift Time upon his flight, 

And from his seat drag down the Charioteer 
Never yet weary, this same golden light 

Should always brood on woodland, wold and mere — 
Always this perfect climax of the year 

Should fill poetic breasts with endless mirth — 
Always the white sky should be tempest-clear — 

And, like a sea on which no storms have birth, 
Summer should always sleep upon the shores of earth.*' 

Now, although all Idlechester was of opinion that Stephen 
Lan^on was a mere boy, and a very silly insignificant boy. it 
could not pass by without remarking his intimacy with Miss 
Branscombe. Claudia herself, having dined one day at the 
palace, when the Bishop was in London attending the House, 
received a slight lecture from Mrs. Bythesea on the subject 
Bishops* wives of necessity grow grave and decorous more rapidly 
than other women ; and I verily believe, with all Claudia's 
daring, she would not now have ventured to throw her friend 
upon a bed and tickle her. But she wasn't going to stand lectur- 
ing, at any rate. 

" Look here, Cis," she said in reply, ** flirtation is my profes- 
sion. When I come down to this dull place I just flirt with a 
good-looking hoyto keep my hand in ; it doesn't hurt him, and 
it pleases me. What do I, who have lived in London, care for 
the empty scandal of a wretched little country place like Idle- 
chester?'^ 

" But really, my dear '* 

"But really, my dear," interrupted Claudia with impetuous 
mockery, " you have grown into quite a lecturing old woman. 
You're not half such fun as you were ten years ago. I shall do 
just as I like, Cis, and if you don't bother I won't quarrel with 
you ; and if you do, I declare I'll make love to the Bishoj) when 
he comes back, and you know he couldn't resist me, and you'd 
ciy your eyes out with jealousy." 

Mrs. Bythesea was the only person who dared say a word to 
Claudia, but Stephen got chafted by several members of his 
family. His cousin Charles had grown up a provincial dandy, 
ti wkward and smart ; his cousin Henry, Uncle Tom's eldest son, 
had developed into vulgarity and dissipation. Each of these 
young gentlemen had his jest about Stephen's being sweet upon 
Miss Branscombe ; but Stejjhen (who, you see, was improving) 
declared he would horsewhip the next who said a word to him 
on the subject, and they were silent. He could not, however, 
horsewhip Aunt Harriet, who one day denounced Claudia's con- 
duct as shockingly improper. Stephen, cunning rascal, promptly 
replied— 
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" I wotiiler you don't tell my grandfather what you think df 
her, Aunt Harriet" 

That amiable lady knew better. 

Walking down the High Street in search of amusement that 
afternoon — for it was one of those on which Claudia had an 
en^^^agement — he loitered into a bookseller's shop. There he met 
Humphrey Morfill, looking at the London papers. They left 
arm-in-arm, and Humphrey said — 

" You look savage, Stephen. What's the matter 1 " 

" Oh, I don't know — people are such fools. That absurd aunt 
of mine has just been abusing Claudia— Miss Branscombe, I mean 
— just because she doesn't find my company very stupid." 

" Well," said Morfill, " from all I hear you and she are pretty 
thick. I don't suppose youll fall in love with a woman old 
enough to be — I won't say your mother, but your aunt — though 
she is deucedly pretty ; still when two people are inseparable 
there's sure to be gossip. And, if 1 may ask, do you call her 
Claudia when you're talking to her 1 " 

" I believe I do," said Stephen with some hesitation. " But 
there are such a lot of consonants in Miss Branscombe." 

" Egad ! that's good. Come, let's have a drop of seltzer and 
brandy at Winslow's. It's atrociously thirsty weather." 

I don't think Stephen had been at the Half Moon since the 
lay on which Claudia arrived. Jack Winslow received him 
with a very low curtsey indeed, and asked him when the mar- 
riage was to come off. 

" There, you see, Humphrey," he said savagely. 

" Take care, Jack, or you'll get into difficulties with this young 
gentleman ; he's fierce this morning." 

"Well, but," said she, " I'm not to blame if people talk when 
they see a fine couple preparing for the parson. I must listen, 
you kno"w^." 

" Go and get the seltzer, Jack," said Morfill, " or there'll be 
mischief done. Oh, here's Winslow. I say, landlord, that 
daughter of yours is getting saucy; you don't keep the whip 
hand of her." 

The Hebe of the Half Moon re-entered with the icy nectar. 

" I don't mean any harm, Mr. Stephen, you know," said she 
good-naturedly. 

" Oh yes, I know that ; but I'm tired of such foolish gossip." 

" There's plenty of it going," said Humphrey ; " why. Jack, I 
heard that you were sweet on little Tranter, the druggist's ap- 
prentice." 

As Stephen, having parted from his friend, strolled homeward 
alone, he bitterly reflected on the immense mass of vulgarity and 
stupidity in the world. Sensitive and dreamy natures, easily 
excited, are easily depressed. In Mr. Page's Elysian gardens, 
with Claudia's low voice in his ears, or Anne's brown eyes fixed 
upon his own, Stephen experienced delight ineffable ; but the 
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•mpty fdlly of tliis afteruoon^s gossip proportionately tortured 
him. He loved Anne Page, he said to himself — yes, certainly 
he loved Anne Page ; and he was charmed hy the wisdom and 
wit of Claudia Bransconibe ; but what was either the one or the 
other to his stupid cousins, to Aunt Harriet, to that impudent 
Jack Winslow ? 

And then he thought, how soon it must end ! To go back in 
a week or ten days to Mr. Hooper's, at Eastford, and his old 
monotonous ^ind. Was he to do this, after Claudia's stimulant 
converse ? Was he to turn away from the great movement of 
the world, of which she had given him brilliant glimpses, and 
subside into teaching a little obscure dissenting school ? What 
else could he do 1 There was literature — but all his literary 
efforts failed. Humphrey MorfiU could sit down and write 
exactly the sort of magazine article that an editor wanted ; he 
couldn't. He felt helpless, powerless, in the hands of the Parcse. 
Those grim old ladies who rule the destinies of men held him 
as firmly in their grip as Aunt Harriet used to in those days when 
his greatest dread was her avenging rod. Surely the Moirss were 
the maiden aunts of mythology. 

" We look before and after. 
And pine for what is not," 

sings the divine lyrist. The ever-forgotten and ever-recurring 
lesson of time is tliat what we dread seldom happens, but that 
evils unforeseen take its place. And yet men will persist in tor- 
turing themselves about an uncertain future ; in adding imagi- 
nary vexations to the real annoyances of the world. Here was 
Stephen worrying himself about silly rumours — about Eastford, 
whither (though he little imagined it) he was never to go again -- 
and the real calamity at that moment impending, with all its 
train of misfortunes, was wholly undreamt of. But the next 
morning brought the news — 
Mr. Page was dead. 



CHAPTER VIL 

HR. page's will. 

ALGEBNON PAGE died of disease of the heart, a malady for 
-^Jl. whose fatal ending he had long been prepared. His loss 
was felt at Idlechester. Of immense advantage to countrv towns 
is the residence of men of culture, who stand aside from the main 
grooves of ambitious life, and steadfastly and silently follow their 
favourite pursuits. Time was, within the remembrance of many 
of us, that certain cities — ^notably York and Bath — ^had certain 
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famous names connected with them. As a consequence such 
cities had a society devoid of that provincialism which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold denounces ; and those whom necessity compelled 
to reside there, were greatly benefited by the refined and classical 
atmosphere of the upper social stratum. But now, scarcely a 
great writer or artist can be named who is not a Londoner, or a 
dweller in a home county, so that London may be accessible to 
him ; whence the society in country towns sinks to the level of 
those residents whom occupation keeps there. Even Edinburgh 
feels the centralising power, the centripetal force — and Messrs. 
Blackwood have settled quietly down next door to Messrs. Long- 
man, and the chief Scottish periodicals, from the Edinburgh 
Review to Ghamher^s Journal^ are published in London. 

In this way, Mr. Page's loss was felt in Idlechester. Of good 
birth and easy fortune, with high scientific rank, his social re- 
serve had not prevented him from exercising much quiet in- 
fluence. Great men in his own special line were his frequent 
visitors. His incomparable gardens attracted others, who knew 
nothing of scientific Dotany, but could appreciate floral beauty. 
Perfectly independent, above ducal insult or episcopal patronage 
or decano-capital intrigue, he set a rare and profitable example ol 
an unostentatious yet liberal and thoughtful life. 

How can any pen describe the terrible grief which his death 
caused sweet Anne Page to suffer ? It was perhaps the worst 
time for this child, already motherless, to lose her father. Just 
on the verge of womanhood, she had especial need of the guidance 
which he alone could have given. Hers was sorrow beyond 
words. Claudia found herself powerless to console her poor 
little cousin. 

Mr. Page, knowing his precarious tenure of life, had made his 
will years before, and left it in Mr. Drax's custody. That gentle- 
man, and Ralph and Walter Branscombe, were named Anne's 
trustees. She was directed to reside in the house at Idlechester 
until slie came of age, unless her marriage occurred before that 
time, and a thousand a year was set aside for her maintenance 
during her minority. A sealed document accompanied the will, 
and was not to be opened until her coming of age, unless she 
should marry before that time, when it was to be read imme- 
diately after the ceremony. Funded property producing five 
hundred a year was left to Stephen Langton. Legacies of a 
thousand pounds each went to the three trustees ; and if Anne 
died unmarried before the age of twenty-one, two- thirds of the 
property went to Ralph Branscombe, of Branscombe, esquire, 
and the remainder to the Reverend Walter Branscombe. The 
whole amount disposed of by the will was about four thousand a 
year. 

I suppose Stephen Langton was more surprised than anybody 
else at his good fortune. He knew that his benefactor was will- 
ing to give him his daughter, .but he did not know that in hia 
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thoughtful kindness he would also give him independence. It 
was the very gift he needed. It saved him from the necessity of 
sordid toil, and strengthened him to act with courage when cour- 
age was requisite. It is very contemptible, doubtless, but poverty 
too often makes social cowards of the best of us. Stephen could 
now isolate himself from the weary vulgarities of his relations. 
There are always quaint comers of a Cathedral town where the 
peaceful and picturesque mingle. Stephen found old-fangled 
apartments in a dark polygonal old house in a queer trapezium 
called Little College Green. There he took up nis abode in a 
suite of three rooms, all on the ground floor. The front room 
looked on the greeo, and was long and narrow ; the two back 
rooms occupied the same space, in length, as the front, and gave 
on a garden such as one sees in ecclesiastical towns, and nowhere 
else. A garden where the scandent plants have stems as thick 
as a man's leg, and the ivy is a monster of vegetation ; and there 
are two or three apple-trees, mossy, gnarled, decrepit, bearing 
few fruit, but of such quality as Covent Garden never knows, 
notwithstanding its monastic name. Stephen had besides a 
dark deep fish-pond, with two or three enormous carp in it that 
came to nim for bread crumbs. He used one of these back rooms 
as a bedroom ; the other, accessible only through the bed-room, 
was devoted to his books and his cigars. For these bachelor 
quarters he paid half a guinea a week ; which was thought rather 
a high price in Idlechester, in those days before railways. He 
could not at this time see much of Anne Page, who had naturally 
fallen into the hands of her relations, Claudia, and Winifred, and 
Winifred's father. So he wrote a little, and studied a little, and 
dreamt much of that distant wondrous world whose existence 
Claudia Branscombe had revealed to him. 

Meanwhile Mr. Drax had made a communication to the Bev. 
Walter Branscombe, and that excellent clergyman desired to pass 
it on to his brother. But how ? Claudia had no idea where her 
father was. Devil Branscombe did not believe that girls could 
keep secrets, so he kept his own. Raphael mii;ht know ; but 
where was llaphael ? But her father had told her that, if she 
wanted to communicate with him on anything importaiit, she 
was to send to the Times this advertisement — 

" Good morning, Papa ! " 

It was some time before she recollected this direction ; when she 
thought of it she did it at once, and a day or two brought her a 
letter from her father, telling her to address him, " L. M. N., 
Post Office, Guernsey." So she wrote, enclosing a note from her 
nncle ; and the consequence was that the brothers arranged a 
meeting at the Dolphin Hotel, Southampton. 

In a bow-windowed room on the first floor of that fine old 
hostelry, from which you could look up and down Southampton's 

£ 
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long, busy, picturesque High Street, Devil Branscombe met hit 
clerical brotner. You can always get a good bottle of wine at 
the Dolphin, and there stood between them a claret-jug, holding 
excellent Chateau-Lafitte. And thus they conversed : 

" I told Drax not to pay over that thousand pounds to your 
account at Coutts's, not knowing how you might stand there/' 
said Walter. 

'^ I don't think you often make a mistake. My account must 
be a good deal overdrawn. The thousand will be useful for 
immediate expenses." 

''So I thought, and brought it with me in notes. Claudia 
doesn't want any money just now. She's been living for nothing 
at poor Page's, and her own little income is quite enough for 
her." 

" What in the world made Page leave young Langton any- 
thing?" 

" Langton is engaged to his daughter — a mere baby— only six- 
teen ; we can do anything with her." 

" What do you propose to do 1 " 

" Listen a moment. Drax " — ^here the Rector dropped his voice 
involuntarily — " Drax has told me the contents of that sealed 
codicil. It leaves the whole property in this way : If Langton 
and the little girl are niarriea half of it is settled on each of 
them. The same thing is to take place if she declines to marry 
him. But, if he declines to marry her, she gets the whole pro- 
perty?" 

" Is the codicil valid, do you think ? " 

" Well, if not, it is no good for us to upset it, as of course the 
child would then get everything unconditionally." 

"I don't see anything to be done," said Balph Branscombe 
meditatively. 

" I do," said the Rector. " That boy showed symptoms of 
being taken with Claudia. What if she were to marry him ? " 

*' What good would that be ? It would leave the little girl 
independent." 

'' But suppose Raphael were to marry her f I should think he 
would have no difficulty." 

" By Jove ! I shouldn't have thought of that arrangements 
WelL what do you want m« to do ? " 

"Write to Claudia; or, better still, see her, and tell her to 
marry young Langton. She has fascinated him already, I fancy." 

'* My Claudia's too good for the young lout," said Devil Brans- 
combe. " But it seems a fine combination. I ought to see her 
to explain it to her. I tell you what — leave it to me — I'll come 
to Idlechester." 

" Is it safe ? " asked the Rector. 

^ No ; that's the fun of it. If it was, I wouldn't come. Ill 
manage the affair." 

A f«w di^8 later than this, as old Likngton the* taim^, in the 
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dusk of evening, was looking round the tanyard, lie became 
aware of a tall man on the other side of the brook. Bather to 
his surprise, the stranger splashed across the shallow stream, and 
coming up to him, said — 

" Well, Langton, how are yon ? " 

" Why, it's the Squire ! " exclaimed the old tanner in astonish- 
ment 

*' Ay, my old friend, here I am," said Devil Branscombe, 
" And now, will you do me a good turn ? Get me quietly into 
your house, and let me sleep there a couple of nights, without a 
word said to anybody. Will you ? " 

"I shall have to tell one of the women folk, Squire — my 
daughter Harriet. She's so cursed sharp, she'd be sure to find it 
out ; but she won't split. And there's tne spare bedroom looking 
out on the street ; you might be there a twelvemonth and no- 
body know. None of the maids go there ; only Harriet" 

" That will do capitally," said Balph. " I'll trust Any daughter 
of yours, my old friend. But how shall I get in ? " 

" That's just what I must get Harriet to manage," said the 
tanner. 

And Harriet managed it extremely well. 

The " best bedroom," an immense chamber on the first floor, 
occupying half the width of the house, had not been tenanted 
within the memory of this generation. But to have used it for 
any other purpose would have been sacrilege. It was the pride 
of Aunt Harriet's heart She gave it periodical dustings, and 
kept it always in as good order as if she expected a visit from the 
Queen. And as she never, except at lustrations, allowed any 
one but herself to enter it, it was a perfect place of concealment 
for Devil Branscombe. Here he found himself that evening, 
with wax-candles burnin*?, and the best bed — a great bed of 
Ware, almost — ^prepared for his reception. And, when every- 
body else was in bed, Aunt Harriet brought up for him a copious 
supper — an uncut ham and an enormous home-made loaf, and a 
mignty tankard of her father's ale. He rather enjoyed his posi- 
tion. It was a curious change after rusticating in Guernsey, aii 
island more picturesque than social, where he smoked on the pier 
all day and played loo or billiards at the club all night Here, 
snugly hidden, he looked down upon the familiar High Street of 
Idlechester, and upon the house in which his brother-in-law died. 
He saw Stephen Langton call to inquire for his sweetheart in the 
early forenoon, and turn sadly away when told that she did not 
feel well enough to see him. He saw the Beverend Walter and 
his pious daughter, Winifred, enter the house ; and by-and-by 
he saw the Bector go away again, Winifred remaining. He saw 
Claudia come out mr a stroll, beautiful as ever in her sable attire, 
and little dreaming that her father's eyes were upon her. He 
saw scores of faces that he knew, and criticised the changes time 
hAd faronght them. And so amused was he at his -roimsieal 
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poflition, that he wrote a long letter to Raphael (who was at 
Venice), describing all that he saw, and fully explaining the 
Rector's subtle schemes. 

Not till the second day did he decide to act. Then he requested 
Aunt Harriet to communicate cautiously to Miss Brunscombe 
that she wanted to speak to her. 

" Don't say a word to her about me. Bring her up here at 
once. Won't she be astonished ! But if she screams, by the Lord 
Harry, I'll forfeit a ten pound note." 

Miss Harriet Langton acted on her instructions, and Claudia, 
considerably surprised, walked across the street, and was shown 
into the parlour — a room little altered since we first knew it, 
except that there was no bright-eyed boy dreaming at one win- 
dow, no oracular old lady knitting at the other. Old Mrs. 
Langton was dead. Being asked to walk upstairs, Claudia could 
scarcely do less than comply ; and she certainly was rather 
amazed to find her father comfortably sitting in one of those vast 
bedroom easy-chairs which arrided our ancestors. Aunt Harriet 
left them alone. 

"Lock the doors, Claudia," said Ralph Branscombe. "You 
look surprised to see me. I came over from Guernsey on purpose 
to have a talk to vou." 

"I'm very glad to see you, papa," she said, seating herself 
opposite to him. " You are looking uncommonly well." 

" Yes, I don't wear badly, and I've been very quiet lately. But 
we must talk of business, child ; I think you can do a good thing 
for us all." 

" I am ready to try," she said ; "but I hope it doesn't involve 
playing dearth, for that's a thing I never could do properly." 

" I want you to marry that young Langton." . 

" What ! " she said, " why, he's a mere boy, papa." 

" So much the easier to manage. But come, ^vhat difference is 
there between you ? seven or eight years, perhaps. It is a mere 
trifle — and you don't look above twenty, really." 

" You flatter, Mr. Branscombe. But what good should I do by 
marrying him ] He's only got five hundred a year." 

"That's not the point. We have discovered the nature of 
that sealed paper of Page's. If Langton marries your little cousin, 
they are to have all the property ; and if she should refuse him, 
each is to have half ; but if he declines to have her, she gets the 
whole." 

« Well, I don't see." 

" Why, if you get hold of young Langton, Raphael can marry 
the girl." 

" Oh, indeed. Well, it's a brilliant idea — Uncle Walter's, I 
guess. Let me think — if 1 marry Stephen, we shall have about 
seven hundred a year between us, which isn't much. Then he's 
a mere boy ; why, I remember saving him from being whipped 
when he was a chUd at school. Still, he's good-looking, and he 
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mifflit be obedient. Weil, then, Raphael is to marry Anne. 
Will he 1 And will she have him ? I don't think slie'd break 
her heart about Stephen, and I believe anybody could marry her 
who chose to try. But are you sure about Raphael, papa ? " 

" One can't be sure about anything ; but if he isn t compro- 
mised elsewhere, I fancy he'll do it. I have written to him to 
meet me as soon as I get away from here." 

" And you want to get away at once, of course, because it is 
dangerous. Well, I'll sacrifice myself, if Stephen will have me. 
He's a nice bov after all." 

" How long will it take you to land him 1 " asked her father, 
in angler's phrase. 

" A month or two, perhaps. What shall you do in the mean- 
time ? " 

" Go to Baden, I think, and try a new martingale. Poor Page's 
thousand will last some little time, as of course I shan't pay any 
debts." 

" But, papa, if Raphael marries Anne, won't it be possible to 
make things square, and live quietly again 1 You must be dread- 
iully weary of this hide and seek." 

" We'll try what can be done," he replied. " I think my wild 
oats ought to be nearly sown." 

Claudia left him, and he watched her cross the street to Mr. 
Page's. He stood looking thoughtfully out of the window for 
some time, and by and by noticed a stout seedy man pass slowly 
up the pavement, giving what seemed a significant glance at the 
opposite house. He was just the sort of man one associates with 
writs, and Devil Bransconibe felt an uneasy sensation. The man 
was followed at some distance by two other men ; one of these 
looked like an Essex or Salisbury Street lawyer ; the other Ralph 
Branscombe knew too well. He was a shrewd and resolute officer 
who had been in pursuit of him for a year or two. 

"By Jove," he said to himself, "those begizars have traced me 
somehow. How the deuce have they managed it? " Luckily they 
don't seem to guess I'm here. I'm glad Claudia was safe across 
before they could see her." 

At that moment he started ; for his door, which he had not 
locked after Claudia, was suddenly opened, but the person who 
entered was only old Langton. 

"There are sharks abroad, Squire," he said. "I've just seen 
Laurie, the Sheriffs officer, looking very knowingly at Page's 
house ; and two other fellows followed him^ and they went away 
tcjjether. I was standing nt the gate, and saw them. The others 
are London chaps, I guess." 

" I saw them, Langton, and know who they are. How shall I 
get away ? They'll watch all the coaches." 

" I've got an idea. Squire. There's a night mail that passes 
the cross roads a way towards Eastford about two in the morning. 
It goes right over the downs to Salisbury. It's fourteen miles, 
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about ; my mare '11 do it easy in an liour and a quarter. Sliall 
I drive you over to-night ? " 

"The very thing," he replied. "We can start after your 
people are in bed. It woni; do to go from the High Street, 
though." 

" No," said Langton, " I thought of that We can have the 
trap down in the back lane, and walk across the tanynrd." 

"But how will you get the mare round there ? And who'll be 
in charge of her till we come ? " 

" Ah," replied the tanner, " that's a puzzler. I can't trust her 
with everybody, and besides, any giddy boy won't do." 

After a pause, he resumed — 

" I think 1 see what to do. The mare and trap are in the 
Half Moon stables luckily ; I left them there when I drove in 
with a commercial the other day. 1 11 manage it, Squire, never 
fear." 

Away went the loyal old tanner to the Half Moon, and called 
for ale. Jack Winslow served him, looking as piquant as ever. 

" Jack," he said, " you're not timorsome, I know. I want you 
to take out my mare and trap to-night at a quarter-past twelve, 
and drive down to Lane End, and wait for me and a friend. 
You must do it all yourself, and not say a word to anybody 
before or after. It's a matter of life and death almost. You're 
not afraid ? " 

" Not likely. I'll do it. It will be a jolly lark. I'll be there 
to a minute. You won't have the lamps, I suppose ? " 

" No, certainly not. And if anybody interferes with you down 
there " 

" He won't interfere with anybody else for some time. Don't 
be afraid for me, Mr. Langton. I can take care of myself." 

The tanner was on tenter hooks till his family were gone to 
bed that night. But they were all off in capital time ; and he 
and Ralph, after a stiff glass of brandy ana water, made their 
way into the tanyard at the hour appointed. There was neither 
moon nor stars, and it was pitch-dark. 

"Keep right behind me. Squire, and put your hand on my 
shoulder. There are lots of pits about here, but I know my way 
blindfold." 

A tanyard is not a nice place to walk in at nights, the pits 
being divided by very narrow pathways, awkward enough by 
daylight, while the lime pits, in which the hair is scorched from 
the hides, are so surrounded by a white deposit, that when quite 
full, they can hardly be distinguished from the firm earth around 
them. As the two men advanced along a path so strewn with 
soft tan that their footsteps gave no sound, Langton became 
suddenly aware of a light moving in front of them. He stood 
■till for a moment. It was evidently a lantern. 

"I verily believe those villains are prowling about here, Squire, 
What can they be after at this time of night ? " 
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^Perhaps tbej want to find some place to bide and keep 
watch/' whispered Balph. 

^ Vil be banged if I can make it out But come along quietlj, 
and be ready for a row. We shall have to meet them, they're 
right in our way." 

The lantern which the approaching party carried carefuUy in 
front of them served to expose them to Ralph and the tanner. 
There were two men only, who turned out to be the lawyer and 
the London officer. Laurie, the local man, was not interested 
enough in the capture to undertake midnight reconnoissances. 
They carried their light low, and stooped as mey walked to make 
out the path, and did not notice any one approachin*^ till the 
tanner collared one of them with his strong right hand, and 
exclaiming — 

"Thieves, by Jingo 1" swung the unlucky intruder into the 
nearest tanpit. The lantern was smashed ; the other man was 
so affrighted by his perplexing position that he went down on his 
hands and knees, groping for the path ; and Langton and Brans- 
combe, kicking him out of the way, pushed forward down the 
hili, crossed the brook, and were soon at Lane End. 

" That poor devil won't be drowned, I hope," said Ralph. 

** Drovmed, no ! " said Langton. " He'll be tanned, though. 
There isn't much stuff in that pit, but I doubt if he'll get out 
till the morning, unless the other rascal has sense enough to help 
him." 

" I expect hell be afraid to move," said Ralph. " It's a deuced 
awkwara trap to be caught in. Your men will probably find 
them both there in the morning." 

Which turned out to be. the case. You have probably never 
fallen into a tanpit, reader. I have, and I assure you it is not 
nice. It vas the lawyer who got in. and there he was found at 
about half-past six, up to his armpits in tan. The bailiff, more 
fortunate, had scrambled to the sloping side of a bark stack, 
where he iad slept, but he had not stren<,'th enough to get his 
companion out, and so they had to wait till the men came to 
work. Everybody roared with laughter at the professional gen- 
tleman's plght ; but the old tanner told him it would do him 
good, substituting a healthier smell for the bad odour observable 
in low attorneys. He had a great mind, he said, to give them 
into custody for trespassing, and on suspicion of theft 

Ralph and his guide found the trap standing at Lane End, the 
mare now aid then giving an impatient stamp of her forefoot. 
Jack Winslov jumped out, and it was not so dark that Devil 
Branscombe (ould not recognise a petticoat 

" By Jove 1 Langton," he said, " why, who's this 1 " 

" You knov her well enough, Squire ; irs Jack Winslow." 

" Egad," he exclaimed, " you are a trump, J act ; I must give 
you a kiss for this. Why, there isn't another girl in England 
would have hid the pluck to do it" 
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So Ralph Branscombe pressed the buxom barmaid's lips, and 
sprang into the trap, and away went the mare with that long 
swinging trot into which the tanner broke the animals he drove. 
Meanwhile Jack Winslow walked fearlessly up the lane, and 
tlirough the stable entrance to the Half- Moon, and found her way 
to her bedchamber. 

" I didn't think it was the Squire," she said to herself while 
disrobing. " Well, he's a gentleman every inch, though they do 
say he's so wild, and he's just the man I'd marry, if he was young 
enough and would have me." 

How these wild men fascinate women of all sorts ! 

" I'm well out of that, Langton," said Ralph, as the mare went 
merrily along. 

*• Yes ; they were on the scent, evidently. Downright fools to 
come into the yard by night, though. I suppose those Londoners 
had never seen a tanyard before." 

"They won't want to see another," said Ralph, laughing. 
" What a thorough trump that little Winslow girl is ! I gave 
her a kiss, but I'd have given her a handful of guineas if I'd 
thought she'd take them." 

" You'd have mortally offended her," said the tanner. " Send 
her some trifle when you're safe — a bit of your hair in a locket, 
or some such truck, and shell be delighted." 

" I will," said Branscombe — and he did. 

A night drive in fine weather is always pleasant, and is pecu- 
liarly exhilarating when you have just succeeded in eluding 
some imminent evil — when you feel safe and free after long sus- 
pense. So Branscombe and Langton were in high glee when 
they reached the cross roads. The mare had gone like me wind ; 
it wasn't half-past one, and the mail came by at tvo. They 
knocked up the landlord of the little inn, and the kitchen fire 
was resuscitated, and something hot and strong prepared Ralph 
Branscombe for his ride over the great plain. Oh those old 
countiT inns, with their generous kitchens, their stiong home- 
brewed ale, their great flitches always ready to be sliced and 
broiled, their fresh eggs, their wholesome neat-handed waitresses ! 
Steam has annihilated them ; and I am one of those (vho find no 
consolation in the gaudy coffee-rooms of the Magniacent Hotel 
(Limited). 

But there are the lamps of the Salisbury mail. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE panther's WOOINO. 



CLAUDIA had undertaken a task of double difficulty — difficult 
for Stephen, difficult for herself. Perhaps she rather under- 
estimated the difficulty, so far as Stephen was concerned. He 
was a boy, she thought, and boys are seldom true to their first 
love iancy ; and surely she was far more bewitching than that 
little Anne Page. But she looked her own difficulty fairly in 
the face ; she was old enough to know her own need ; she re- 
quired, as old Langton had said to himself ten years before, a 
rruin to rule her ; she was well aware that a miserable life 
awaited her if she married a person her inferior in strength of 
will, in force of character. She should have her own way in 
such a case ; but she did not want her own way ; she wanted to 
be obliged to accept the way of a man she worshipped, a man 
she loved and feared, a man at who?e feet she crouched, a very 
tame submissive pantner indeed. Knowing all this, she felt that 
the sacrifice she contemplated making for her father was of no 
common magnitude. 

I venture to think that the neoteric novelist is generally a 
trifle too fond of little girls. I mean — don't be oflFended, young 
ladies — children of eighteen or nineteen, infantile heroines, who 
are very pretty, and fresh, and nice, but who can by no possi- 
bility have any definite character. Watch, as I have watched, a 
girVs development from seventeen to twenty-seven, and say if 
from her peculiarities at the former age it is possible to judge 
what she will be at the latter. It is hard to understand why 
pretty creatures fresh from the nursery are perpetually chosen as 
neroines. They are seldom such in real life, and it would be a 
dreadful bore if they were. Only boys and foolish elderly men 
think of marrying girls of eighteen or thereabout. Perhaps the 
truth is that the woman in her young prime — the woman in that 
delicious decade which begins at twenty-five — is rather too diffi- 
cult a subject for the average novelist. So he gives us lamb 
instead of four-year-old mutton. 

Claudia tried hard to persuade herself, in direct contravention 
of her own judgment, that it would give her satisfaction to have 
a husband who would do her will unreasoningly. And such a 
spouse she expected in Stephen. That word " o6«y," which our 
wise liturgists put into the mouth of the marrying maiden, is 
a great trial to womankind. They know by instinct that it is 
what they ought to do to be happy ; yet they shrink from it as a 
timorous bather shrinks from his heaaer into the sea on a cool 
fresh October morning. Shy creatures, whether panthers or 
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fawns, they fly from the hand of their master ; yet to be mas- 
tered is their destiny, their felicity. 

Having decided to sacrifice herself for the good of the Brans- 
combes, Claudia perceived the necessity of so occupying Anne 
Page that she might not monopolise Stephen. So she encouraged 
him to bring hijs friend Humphrey MorfiU to the house ; and 
Humphrey was both useful and ornamental. Humphrey was 
quite the modem Admirable Crichton. He could do anything. 
He went in for winning a fellowship and a lady's hand in pre- 
cisely the same business-like way. He knew how to talk. In 
brilliant verbal foil- play with Claudia he achieved great success; 
but he showed a preference for teaching pretty little Anne a few 
innocent elements of the science called knowledge of the world. 
3o the two couples paired off, a good deal ; Claudia instructress 
to Stephen, Humphrey ludimagister to Anne. We must watch 
both processes. 

In time Stephen had nearly exhausted Claudia's information 
pf that world -stratum called society. He was apprehensive, as I 
have said ; and, having apprehended, he began to exercise his 
forgetive faculty. He combined the social elements learned from 
Claudia into dramatic and romantic scenes. Farther, he imagined 
himself in the untried arena, and felt — the daring young dreamer 
— as if he need fear no one there. But, as Claudia ceased to 
teach, she began to learn. What, it may be asked, could this 
brilliant creature, a social expert, learn of a boy like young Lang- 
ton ] Much. A poet of the day has described a young lady who, 
being christened Louisa, and being rather fast, has been rechris- 
tened " Unlimited Loo,'* in rhymes like these, so far as I am 
]:emember them : — 

" Loo's a voice most delicious to carol 

Mr. Tennynon's songs to the harp ; 
She can manage a light double-barrel ; 

She can angle for trout or for carp : 
So wisely she talks about science, 

You'd think her a regular blue : 
She sets every rule at defiance — 

And we style her Unlimited Loo. 

•* She can pull a stroke-oar on the river, 

Like that muscular hero, Tom Brown ; 
She can ride, and at fences don't quiver 

Where many a hunter goes down ; 
She's plucky, but vastly more pleasant 

Than most of the nursery crew ; 
She can shoot, dress, and carve a cock pheasant, 

This wilful Unlimited Loo." 

Now Claudia had all Miss Loo's accomplishments, and was 
quite as unlimited ; but there was one thing whereof Claudia 
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had a ladylike i<^xoraiice, and that was literature. I don't of 
course mean contemporary literature— i.«., Tennyson, Tupper, all 
the new novels, and the Saturday Review, She knew nothing of 
the classical literature of this or any other nation ; and here she 
found a teacher in Stephen. He, being omnivorous, had read 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Flet- 
cher — ^had gone farther afield, reading all that is best in the lite- 
rature of Greece and of Eome — had mastered Spanish, Italian, 
German, French, and could quote for her Calderon, Camoens, 
Chiabrera, Goethe, or Heine and Alfred de Musset. I do not 
mean to say he had scholarly or accurate knowledge of any one 
of these languages ; he had not. But he had, in that apprehen- 
sive faculty of his, a power which enabled him to understand 
great poets more thoroughly than many a perfect scholar. Porson 
was the victim of false quantities to the last, though he taught 
us the laws of Greek verse. Peacock, whose algebra has well 
been styled " The Ivatihoe of Cambridge," could not solve an 
equation problem. Stephen Langton could scarcely write a 
grammatical phrase in any tongue save English ; but he tasted 
authors as diverse as Aristophanes, Anacreon, Heine, B^ranger, 
with most appreciative palate. 

Now Claudia Branscombe's policy was transitive from the bril- 
liant social mood to the Platonic and psychological. And here, as 
I have said, Stephen was so apt as to astonish her— almost to 
alarm her. She became rather afraid of the boy's progress being 
too rapid. Learned in the love-lore of the poets, he was first 
lecturer and then improvisator. The noble library furnished 
abundant material. Pleasant mornings of autumn vanished but 
too swiftly in its easy chairs or out beneath the leafage of the 
gardens. Let me sketch but one such morning. 

Humphrey MorfiU had brought Anne Page to that seat beneath 
the acacia where Stephen had declared himself her lover, and 
was teacliing her chess. It was a most barefaced pretext Anne 
couldn't learn the moves, and wouldn't try ; her pretty white 
hands played with the white ivory ; her sweet cheek flushed as 
she listened to Humphrey's gay joyous spirited talk. A capital 
talker, Humphrey ; never dull or taciturn or melancholy, like 
Stephen ; always ready with easy converse that had perhaps very 
little in it, but was enlivening and eflfervescent, like the foam of 
champagne. So they were pretending to play chess, and Hum- 
phrey was chattering, and Anne was listening dreamily, delight- 
edly. Where were the other twain ? 

There was a cool shady seat under the tent-like greenery of 
a superb plane-tree : " such tents the patriarchs loved." On a 
mimic lake, tranquil and pellucid, swam a very flotilla of unusual 
water-fowl, rarce aves in terris. The mound on which rose the 
plane sloped to this lakelet Claudia sat upon the turf, a volume 
wide open on her lap. Stephen looked over the fair white page, 
and with eager finger pointed to the lines — 
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"Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure and no pace perceived ; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Sath motion and mine eye may be deceived ; 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred ! 

Ere you were bom was beauty's summer dead. ' 

** Very poetic flattery," said Claudia ; " but even Shakespeare 
was too weak for time. The fair face faded. Who was she, I 
wonder ? " 

" She is immortal in his verse, at any rate," said Stephen. 
" But nobody believes that beauty's summer is dead." 

"It is melancholy to think that what poor beauty one may 
have is stealing away every moment just as certainly as the 
shadow moves on the dial." 

"Heraclitus remarked that you never twice cross the same 
stream or twice look on the same face. Yet," went on Stephen 
— daring boy ! — " you seem to me the very same vision of beauty 
that dawned upon me at that sordid school." 

" Don't talk of it," she interposed hurriedly. " Why, there 
have been ten April perfumes in ten hot Junes burned since 
then ! I could almost cry, Stephen, when I think how dread- 
fully old I am growing — and you, why you are just beginning to 
live." 

There certainly was a misty moisture in those wondrous black 
eves of hers. 

*^ You are not altered," said Stephen. "I could fancy— I do 
sometimes fancy — that the whole time is a dream, and that I 
shall wake up in the morning a little boy, in that snug room at 
Kingsleat, with your night-dress on. I remember now what 
wonderful frills it had." 

" You were a wicked little boy," she said, turning round upon 
him with a flash of the liquid black eyes. "What business have 
you with my night-dresses ? " 

" Ah ! " said Stephen, throwing himself back upon the soft 
green turf and closing his eyes, "it i« a dream, I know. I am 
not on the grass under a plane-tree : I am half asleep in a 
delicious bed — half asleep, drowsily dozing — ^and you are going 
to get into bed in the next room — and before you do, you will 
stoop over me and give me a kiss. I know you will." 

Why, Claudia, Claudia, what can this impudent boy mean? 
Is lie not a trifle too precoce? Ts lie forgetting sweet Anne Page? 
Or is it only that facile humour which ever coexists with poetry? 
A momentous problem. 

Claudia looked down upon him. His eyes were closed ; the 
leaf shadows of the plane fluttered over his boyish face ; his lips 
were half parted, expectant. She stooped, and her abundant 
black tresses showered over him, and she pressed her lips to his. 
She could not resist the impulse ; it was magic, magnetic. He 
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caught her before she could rise again, and gave her kiss for kiss. 
Springing to his feet, he laughed merrily, and exclaimed — 

'* Then come kiBS me, sweet-and-twent^ 

He could see Claudia blush a rosy red — she who blushed sel- 
dom indeed. And Claudia could feel the warm blush tingle and 
redden through her every limb. What had she done 1 She was 

E laying with edged tools. She was afraid of this boy, whom 
itherto she haa regarded with tolerant contempt She was 
afraid of herself and of him. 

" Sweet-and- thirty, you mean,'* she said. "Now, you must 
not do that again, Stephen, or I shall be very angry. You are a 
naughty boy." 

He stooped over her, caught her two hands in his, and looked 
right into those great black chanceful eyes. There was a strange 
expression in them — ^an almost piteous expression. 

" Why, Claudia," he said, " there is no need to be angry. We 
went back a few years, that is all. I was a poor little schoolboy 
again, and you were the kind and beautiful vision that came 
suddenly to give me one day's pleasure. And you gave me a 
kiss of your own free will, you must admit." 

" You are cruel,", she said, looking away from him. " Let me 
go. I am tired of this child's play.'^ 

She rose to her feet, imperious and angry as the virgin goddess, 
that diiy the luckless huntsman beheld her white-skinned beauty 
ill the uar^phiiin waters. If Claudia had been at this moment 
a goddess I don't know what might have chanced to Stephen. 
You see, being very angry with herself, she naturally vented her 
ire upon him. 

"You should go back to school again if I had my way," she 
said, "and learn better manners. I wonder at your impertin- 



ence." 



"My dear Miss Claudia," said Stephen, "will you listen for a 
minute? You are unreasonably angry with yourself for being 
so generous as to recall old times by giving me a kiss, and so you 
pretend to be angry with me. Now what harm in the world 
nave you done or have I done ? lu point of fact you were only 
kissing a little boy in one of your own ni^ht-gowns." 

Ciaudia thought it best to laugh. She knew it was ridiculous 
to quarrel with Stephen for her own mistake. 

" I'll never kiss you again, sir, never," she said. 

" Don't make rash pronuses," replied Stephen. " I really 
think that in order to console me for the scolding I have had, 

fou ought to give me one more kiss — or at least let me take one. 
shan't be able to believe you forgive me, else." 
I think I may leave the reader to guess how this overture was 
received. 
Claudia could not for a long time decide whether Stephen had 
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any touch of feeling towards her. His maimer perplexed her. 
With Anne Page he assumed the rights of betrothul, and tacitly 
treated her as his future wife, j^iving her indeed slight lectures, 
and making suggestions as to her conduct, all which Anne took 
with sweet submission. But he appeared to prefer Claudia's 
society, and lost no occasion for a quiet conversation with her, 
and wrote verses for her, and left Anne Page for Humphrey Mor- 
fiU to amuse. He, nothing loth, amused her, and little Anne 
seemed quite content. Winifred tried once or twice to make her 
jealous of Claudia; but Anne could not feel jealousy. 

" He likes Claudia's company," said Anne, " and why shouldn't 
he enjoy it 1 We love one another, you know, Stephen and I ; 
but we need not always be talking about it." 

" It appears to me," said Winifred, " that neither of you cares 
about the other. If he runs away with Claudia, I suppose youll 
take up with Mr. MorfiU." 

" Claudia is much too old for Stephen. She is like a mother 
to him," said Anne, with a touch of demure spitefulness. 

Winifred only wanted to make a little mischief. She and her 
father watched Claudia's game with much interest, and hoped to 
see her successful ; and I suppose, if they had witnessed that 
scene under the plane-tree, they would have felt certain of her 
triumph. The Panther felt no such certainty. 

When they parted, she went to her room, and kneeling on a 
stool at the window, looked out upon the garden. There was 
still upon her cheeks the remnant of that angry blush, like the 
rosy streaks in tlie west that mark where the sun went down in 
splendour. She bit her beautiful nether lip ; she clenched on 
one another her small white hands ; her bosom panted beneath 
her bodice ; her great black eyes had a lurid light in them. 

" Shall I gain him 1 " she soliloquised. " I don't know. He is 
a strange boy, with something about him that I cannot under- 
stand. He inade me kiss him just now. I believe he could do 
it again, this moment, though I hate him for it. Yes, I hate him 
sometimes. I like him a little now and then ; but he shaU not 
have such power over me. Why, I could have cried with spite. 
Oh ! if he was only the little puny boy he was when I knew him 
first, I'd whip him to death almost — I declare I would. Hateful 
creature! When I marry him he shall pay for all this. I'll 
make him my slave. Can I? I will — I must ; he shall submit 
to my will. To think that this mere boy should be able to 
make me hate him so. I wonder what Cis would say, if I told 
her !" 

The idea of the Bishop's lady's probable amazement made our 
Panther laugh. She grew less moody. She bathed her fair 
cheeks in fragrant water, and cooled away the excitement which 
had. so thrilled every nerve of her body. She looked out upon 
the garden; Stephen and Humphrey and Anne Page were 
grouped together by the fountain; Humphrey was throwing 
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pebbles into tbe water ; Stephen, holding his sweetheart*8 liand 
m his, was saying something to which she eagerly listened. 

** No ; she shall not have him," said the Panther to hefself. 
" I will not be defied by two children. They cannot know what 
love is." 

So through the pleasant autumn weather she did her utmost 
to charm him. Sne wasted upon him a myriad times the art 
which had been triumphant with admirers of far greater preten- 
sion. It was a strange game they played — she conscious, Stephen 
unconscious. Day after day passed delightfully, yet the Panther 
could not be sure of her prey. His very innocence foiled her — 
his boyish love for sweet Anne Page — his reverent admiration 
for herself, reverent, though, as we have seen, chequered with 
irreverent incidents. And the great term time of Cambridge 
came rapidly on, when Humphrey MorfiU would be away, and 
her work would be retarded by Anne Page's company. She re* 
solved soon to make some decisive move. It was most important, 
for her father's sake, to win this game ; and, besides, she was now 
too excited in the pursuit to relinquish it. 

Whence it happened that, after much reflection, she fixed upon 
an evening for that purpose. Eager in her enterprise, she was 
yet cool and considerate. " This boy," she said to herself, "can- 
not believe that I really love him, as I want him to believe ; he 
thinks me beyond him ; I must prove to him that I am not so. 
He will fall at my feet and worship me, when once he perceives 
nis good fortune. As yet he is afraid." And so she decided upon 
time and place, and on a plan of action. 

There was a lecture at some Id lech ester Institute, by one of 
those wandering geniuses who skim the froth of other men's 
minds, and retail it for a few guineas nightly. I rather think 
it was on chemistry ; and sweet Anne Page, having a pretty 
childish liking for seeing potassium flaming upon ice, and hear- 
ing the explosion of oxy hydrogen s»;ap-bubbles, asked Stephen to 
take her. But Stephen was too busy, he said ; the foolish fellow 
was hard at work on a magazine article, which of course was 
eventually refused; so he suggested that Humphrey would be 
glad to go. And thus it was arranged. 

Which our wicked Panther knowing, that afternoon in the 
garden she reminded Stephen of a translation he had promised ' 
her of those delicious verses of Chiabrera's — 

" Belle rose porporine, 
Che tra spine 
Buir aurora non aprite : 
Ma ministre degli Amori, 
Bei testori 
Di bei denti custodite." 

Cunning as Eve her progenitrix, mother and mistress of many 
tricks, she. knew well that the young scribbler could not xefuM 
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her his rhymes, whensoever she desired them ; and so she desired 
them this very evening. And so, when Humphrey had taken 
Anne away to their chemistry, Stephen arrived with his MS., 
and began with more fluency than felicity — 

'* Ruddy Roses ! not the blossoms 

Whose sweet bosoms 
Morning wets with crystal dew ; 

But lip-roses 

Where reposes 
Love, and music trembles through ! " 

And of course the Panther's lustrous eyes brightened ^^•ith admi- 
ration ; and of course he read more of his polyglottisms, all about 
love — leave the boy alone for that. But by and by Claudia 
interrupted the reaaings with — 

** Stephen, how old is Anne Page ? " 

" In ner seventeenth year," he said. 

" And when are yoa going to marry her ] " 

" That," he replied, " depends on her guardians. If Mr. Page 
had lived, he would doubtless have wished her to wait a lew 
years." 

" And you are in no hurry 1 " 

" Why should I be ? We are both very young. It would be 
wrong to hurry her. She is scarcely old enough to know her 
own mind ? " 

" Are you ? " asked Claudia with some emphasis. 

"Well," he said, rising from his seat, and walking up and 
down the room, " I think I am. You know I have been in love 
with her for ten years at least," he continued, with a light 
laugh. 

" Stephen," she said, with a very low inflection of her most 
musical voice, " Stephen, do not make a mistake in this matter. 
Do not mistake a mere childish fancy for true love. You young 
poets rhyme about true love without dreaming of its marvellous 
power. Oh! it is something so delicious that the delight is on 
the very verge of agony. It is too divine for us to enjoy it fully, 
and that is why its course can never run smooth. The gods envy 
those who love. Be careful, Stephen." 

"Why, Claudia," he said, astonished at her vehemence, "have 
you ever known true love, then ?" 

" Shall I tell you a great secret, Stephen ? No," she said, play- 
fully putting her pretty finger to her lip, " no, you cannot be 
trusted. No, I won't tell you." 

" You may trust me," he said. " I should very much like to 
know that tnere is any one whom you think worth loving." • 

"Oh! there is," she said ; "there is." 

There was a pause. At length she said — 

"Come here^ Stephen. Kneel down. I d^wi't want you to 
look at me while I tell you my secret.*' 
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He knelt at her feet, and buried his face in her lap, as if they 
were playing forfeits. She nin her delicate fingers through his 
brij^ht crisp curly hair. He was very patient. At last she said — 

" I am afraid. Can't you ji^uess, Stephen ? " 

" I can only guess that he is a very happy man," he answered, 
tryin» to raise his head and look at her lace. But she would not 
let him. 

" He is too happy," she said, " too fortunate. He cares nothing 
for me. Oh, 1 cannot tell you, Stephen ! " 

** How you delight to tantalise me," he said. 

" Listen, Stephen, listen," she whispered. " Tell nobody. For- 
get that you have heard it." She bowed her head towards him, 
80 that he felt her breath upon his hair. " It is you I love 1 " 

Still she held liini in his sweet prison ; then, as with a sudden 
revulsion, she pushed him from her, saying — 

" Go away — you despise me, I know — go away directly." 

She buried her face in her hands, and sobbed passionately. 

Stephen was astounded. With all her apparent passion, he 
could not believe her. He had never dreamt of loving Claudia, 
of being unfaithful to sweet Anne Page. He was thunderstruck, 
yet scarcely credulous. 

" Claudia," he said, " what have you told me ?" 

" Stephen," she replied, standing erect, and looking upon him 
fearlessly, with dilated orbs of living light, " I have told you the 
truth. 1 am foolish enough, wicked enough, to love you, though 
I know you can never love me. Perhaps you some day will 
love as madly, and then you will know how vain it is to strive 
to repress such love. Stephen, Stephen, my darling, pity 
me!" 

She threw herself upon him. She flung her arms around him 
wildly, and clung to him, lip, breast, and lissom limb. She 
kissed him as Cleopatra might have kissed broad-fronted Caesar 
in her youth. He could not help returning the pressure of that 
irresistible embrace. For a half-minute, it may be, locked in 
each other's arms, Stephen and Claudia forgot, or seemed to for- 
get, everything but love. So Hero and Leander may have clung 
together ere the bold swimmer sprang into Hellespont on his 
return. 

But the Panther felt that she had not triumphed. She had 
miscalculated her power over him. And she was not surprised, 
when that vehement embrace was over, to hear him say — 

" Claudia, this is very terrible. I pity you." 

Yes, this was her humiliation, only too well deserved, she felt. 
She had vainly exhausted all her resources, even those wliich no 
woman should stooj) to use. She had offered herself to this boy, 
and was rejected. Even the secret might not be kept ; he and 
Anne Page perhaps would talk of her with a pitying smile as 
" poor Claudia." Her hauchty temper chafed at the numberless 
probabilities which crowded her imagination. If Raphael should 

F 
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hear of it ! Baphael would believe Stephen to blame — would 
call him to account ; and what would he say to her ? Oh, that 
she had never run such a risk ! Oh, that she had never taken a 
fancy to this contemptuous boy years before ! 

"I wish I could love you, Claudia,* he went on, breaking the 
silence, " I owe you a great debt of gratitude." 

This was worse than all. Every word he, uttered, though 
intended kindly, filled her with deeper shame, with hotter ire. 
She bit her lip till it bled ; she clenched her beautiful hands till 
the nails indented their soft palms. She would have given half 
her life at that moment to be revenged upon Stephen. Oh, to 
torture him with some intense ingenuity of torture — something 
beyond all that the Inquisition ever invented ! 

Humphrey MorfiU's knock was heard at the front door. 

" Tell them I have a headache — anything," she said, and was 
gone in an instant. 

So Stephen told them he had called in to hear their account 
of the lecture, and that Miss Branscombe had a bad headache ; 
and Anne Page ran away to see if she could do anything for her, 
cousin ; and Humphrey criticised the lecturer's theories, and 
laughed at the awkwardness of his experiments, and was learned 
upon isomeric substances ; and by and by Anne returned to say 
that Claudia was coming presently, antl they must stop to supper, 
which they did ; and Humphrey Morfill announced his intention 
of performing a chemical experiment superior to any at the lec- 
ture, and accordingly, being furnished with a lobster and some 
anchovies and olives and capers and lettuce and endives and 
various condiments, made such a salad as only a first-rate operator 
could produce. 

Claudia came down looking radiant, and supper went off with 
joyous gaiety. 

" Chemistry," said Humphrey, " is a wonderful science, if one 
only knew something beyond its mere facts. I want to know 
why two gases form water, when mixed in given proportions — 
why chlorine destroys colours and odours — why laughing gas 
intoxicates you. What we call science is only classified ignor* 
ance." 

"Then it is just as well to be ignorant without classification, 
as ladies generally are," said Claudia. 

" What a beautiful colour the vapour of iodine is ! " said Anne. 
" I don't think I ever beheld anything so exquisite." 

"If I recollect," observed Claudia, "it is very much the colour 
of Stephen's eyes." 

" Ironical flattery is cruel," said Stephen, who was rather sur- 
prised at Claudia's gaiety. 

" How strange," said Anne, " that that stuff — what did he call 
it ? — should catch fire when it touches water ! It seems so ab- 
•urd." 

<^ Potassium, you mean," said Humphrey, "Well, that ex- 
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periment iUastrates the weakness of what is called chemical 



science." 



" How so ? " asked the Panther. 

" Why, look here. Two elements, oxygen and hydrogen, are 
in close partnership — closer than man and wife a great deal. 
The result we call water, and drink it — some of us. Now why 
should there be a third malignant element that takes delight in 
separating these two attached lovers ? Potassium is the rascal ; 
he— or perhaps I had better say she, for it is quite a ladylike 
business — has so strong a passion for oxygen, that she forcibly 
extracts her true love irom the water, and so violently as to set 
both the hydrogen and herself on fire. Whence this mad pas- 
sion ? Chemists only say — ' Oh, potassium has a great affinity 
for oxygen.' To me it almost seems like the jealous work of a 
living creature, just as if Rosaline, the scarlet-lipped beauty 
whom that rascal Eomeo deserted for Juliet, had followed him 
in wild anger, and killed both Juliet and herself.*' 

'^ That is the action of potassium, is it ? " said Claudia. " The 
chemical type of a jealous woman. Curious I Anne, the lec^ 
turer did not tell you all this, did he ] " 

" No, it is some of Mr. Morfill's fantastic speculation. He is 
fond of odd notions. I think he would have oeen an sdchemist 
or an astrologer if he had lived in old times." 

" I believe in both sciences," said Stephen. 

" I believe it is getting late," said Humphrey. " Come, the 
ladies are tired of us." 

They rose to go. Claudia took an opportunity to approach 
Stephen, and whispered in his ear with singular distinctness — 

*' / hate you, Stephen. You shall never marry Anne Page." 

He gave her a sorrowful look, and then went away with his 
friend. But not home, as yet ; it was a night of glorious moon- 
light, and they paced the cathedral close, solacing themselves 
with the enchanted weed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN A GONDOLA. 

HE is somewhat daring who ventures to make Venice a scene 
of his romance. Has not Shakespeare the myriad-minded 
been there twice ? — once with his wondrous comedy and peerless 
PortlAy and that divine little Jewess Jessica — 

" In such a night 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her "— 
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once with that tear-compelling tragedy of the doom of Desde- 
mona, with 

" That whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster ? ** 

Nor Shakespeare only ; hut men of smaller mould than he, to 
whom yet we in this day seem pigmies. Voltaire's kings, and 
Schiller's masked Armenian ; Byron, hymning in his strongest 
verse the *' sea Cybele, fresh from ocean," fed with gems of ** the 
exhaustless East," and in another mood telling the story of Beppo ; 
Shelley, longing ^ 

" Never to leave sweet Venice, for to me 
It was delight to ride by the lone sea ; 
And then the town is silent — one may write 
Or read in gondolas, by day or night, 
Unseen, uninterrupted." 

Later, Disraeli the younger, with that hero whose story, as his pre- 
face tells us, "has had the rare fortune of being cherished by 
great men;" and Buskin, who puts artistic and architectural 
paradox in sonorous prose ; and Arthur Clough, exclaiming — 

" Oh beautiful beneath the magic moon 
To walk the watery way of palaces ; 
Oh beautiful, o'ervaulted with gemmed blue 
This spacious court ; with colour and with gold, 
With cupolas and pinnacles and points, 
And crosses multiplex and tips and balls 
(Wherewith the bright stars unreproving mix, 
Nor scorn by hasty eyes to be confused) ; 
Fantastically perfect this lone pile 
Of Oriental glory ; those long ranges 
Of classic chiselling ; this ^ay flickering crowd, 
And the calm Campanile ! 

Last, but how far from least, the greatest of living poets h is heen 
** In a Gondola," and has sung — 

" Oh which were best, to roam or rest ? 
The land's lap or the water's breast ? 
To sleep on yellow millet-sheaves 
Or swim in lucid shallows, just 
Eluding water-lily leaves. 
An inch from Death's black fingers, thnist 
To lock you, whom release he must ; 
Which life were best on summer eves ? " 

Ah, can I venture on the charmed Venetian water after thesti 
Can I write in my gondola after Shelley's divine lyrics, or look 
up eagerly for a flushed face at a balcony for an embrace of her 
whom Browning beheld stretching to regain her lost loory, till 
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**■ Quick the round smooth cord of gold. 
The coiled hair on her head, unrolled, 
Fell down her, like a gorgeous enake 
The Roman girls were wont of old. 
When Rome there was, for coolness* sake, 
To let lie curling o*er their bosoms " ? 

Pshaw ! Authors must not be cowards in these days ; ^' faint 
heart never won fair lady ; " and there is one fair lady whom I 
fain would win to read this storv. 

Raphael Branscombe was in the silent city ; not because, like 
Contarini Fleming, he was drawn thither by some magic impulse, 
but simply because he rather liked it. And though, again un- 
like Contarini, the Seraph had no special predisposition for con- 
spiracies, he had a wonderful genius for aaventure. He was in 
tne midst of one now ; or perhaps 'twere better to say it had 
reached its acme, and Raphael was getting a little tired of it 

The Seraph was singularly unaltered since we saw him at 
Kingsleat so long ago. He was boyish and beautiful as ever. 
No trace of beard or whisker marred the feminine curves of 
cheek and chin. You might have thought that he drank the 
elixir of youth. He lay back in his chair at breakfast, according 
to his old custom ; and Louis supplied him abundantly with 
comestibles ; and he gazed languidly through an 0})en window 
towards a palace on the opposite side of the narrow canal. 

In that palace dwelt two English ladies, the Countess of 
Shoitesbrooke and Lady Emilia Hastings, her youngest daugh- 
ter. The elder lady was an average countess dowager, unplea- 
santly hard up. Aj9 for Lady Emilia, I am tempted again to 
quote a famous poet — 

" Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and lips so red, — 
On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed. 
O'er the breast's superb abundance where a man might base his 
head." 

Yes ; Emilia was very much " such a lady." She reminded 
me often of Browning's Ottima, or of Byron's Dudti — 

" Being somewhat large and languishing and lazy, 
Yet of a beauty that would drive you crazy." 

She had driven a good many people crazy in her time ; and 
was at present occupied in doing the same kind act for a young 
Mr. Bouverie Hudson, a millionaire of five and twenty, whose 
father was generally believed to have been a tailor, and whose 
praenomen, according to some wicked wit, had been given him 
oecause he lodged in Bouverie Street. Hudson was a very 
agreeable affable innocent young fellow, who was maddened by 
Lady ^Emilia's sleepy beauty. The Countess encouraged him ; 
he would be a capital match for her daughter ; but he could not 
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succeed in awakening the Rlightest amount of interest in those 
givat drowsy eyes of hers. 

Even now, as Raphael loiinped over his late breakfast, Mr, 
Bouverie Hudson was in attendance on the lady of his love. 
He had arranged a morning stroll in a gondola, if I may use 
such a phrase, to see some church or palace or island of the 
lagoons — I for^'et what. And the hour had come, and the Coun*> 
tess had already dressed to start, and Lady Emilia declined to 
move. 

" I am so weary of it all," she said. " And it is so hot.^ 

And she sank back in her chair the very picture of lassi- 
tude. 

''It will be pleasantly cool on the wateri** said the Countess. 

*' mamma ! don't try to persuade me. You know what an 
indolent creature 1 am. You go with Mr. Hudson— you^U enjoy 
it, I daresay— and bring him back to dinner." 

She sighed with the exertion of saving so much. Her invin- 
cible indolence made her quite an autocrat. So the Countess of 
Shottesbrooke and Mr. B(iuverie Hudson started together, the 
young gentleman looking anything but happy. 

Their gondola had scarcely left the steps when Lady iSmilia 
so far exerted herself as to rise from her seat, and fasten to the 
blind of the balcony a morsel of rosy ribbon. Then she actually 
went and dressed herself, and, returning to the saloon, sat watch- 
ing by the window. 

" Confound the girl ! " murmured Eaphael to himself, as he 
saw that silken signal. " Louis, the gonciola." 

He prepared to go out, though in leisurely fashion. Having 
lighted a cigar, he also fastened a strip of ribbon to the blind. 
When iEmilia saw it, she sprang up with a promptitude, and 
tripped down the marble stairs with an agility, whicn you would 
not have imagined in her. 

Raphael's gon<}ola shot rapidly across from one palace portal 
to the other. When the Lady Emilia had entered it, away it 
floated through these labvrinthine canals — what matter whither? 

A sunny atmosphere of delight seemed to surround Emilia as 
she lay back on the cushions, alone with Raphael. They were 
silent for a long time. At last Raphael, having finished his 
cigar, half rose from his seat, and looked upon the lady's face, 
and kissed her drooping eyelids. 

" So Hudson is teasing you still, my child ? " he said. 

'' Yes, and mamma encourages him dreadfully. Oh, I am so 
tired of it all. I wish I had never seen you, Raphael." 

"Why, you silly little thing," he exclaimed, "what next] 
You know that an hour with me on these quiet waters is worth 
a year of vour slow lazy life 1 What have I taught you, come 1 " 

" You nave taught me to love you, Raphael. And I wish I 
had not learnt it And I never know whether you love me or 
not" 
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" That is a queation on which no young lady should permit 
herself to have a doubt.'* 

" Do you love me, Kaphael ? *' she asked eagerly. 

" How many times have you asked me that, ^Emilia 1 And 
how many times have I told you that I don't care very much 
for anybody but myself] When will you learn to know me, 
child?" 

" I don't like you when you jest in this way," she said. "If 
you don't love me, why do you kiss me ? — why do you " 

" Because I like it," he replied. " You are very nice — and 
you love me, I know, which is very pleasant — and I like to float 
in a gondola with my arm round your waist, and your charming 
head on my shoulder. And if I am satisfied, why should not 
you be, my pet 1 " 

" But this can't go on for ever," she said, in speech far more 
rapid than his ; for she was eager, and he was cool and calm. 
" You know it can't ; what am I to do ? " 

"For ever," said Raphael meditatively. "No, indeed. Per- 
haps an eternity of it might get monotonous, but I am not yet 
very much fatigued. Oh, if I could only stay in one place 
without being bored, and you could always be beautiful and 
young, it would be very tolerable here in Venice." 

And he kissed her lips this time. And then he lazily lit 
another cigar. 

" But, Raphael " she said, after a Jong pause, " what am I to 
do 1 Tell me. You haven't told me ] " 

" Marry Hudson, I should think." 

" Oh, now you are cruel 1 " she cried passionately. " You 
know I hate that man." 

" Which need not prevent your marrying him. He worships 
you. Come, child, be reasonable ; you know I can't marry ; 
you know you must marry money. Here is this good-tempered 
voung fellow as madly in love with you as you are with me. 
lilake him happy — and be as contented as you can manage to be 
yourself." 

" Raphael, you are a fiend ! " 

" Don't be abusive, my pet, or I won't give you another kiss 
this morning. Was it my fault, you little fool, that you fell 
passionately in love with me? Why, you were like a ripe peach 
— you dropt into my hand, you know you did. I have told you 
all this before ; you need not make a man talk so much this hot 
• weather. There ! my cigar is out." 

Emilia was half smiles, half tears. So foolishly she loved 
this man that she could not be angry with him. She was his 
slave. She could have thrown herself on the ground at a word, 
for him to tread upon her. I believe she would have cast her- 
self headlong into the canal, if Raphael had bidden her. And 
now, while he talked with this cool cynicism, she clung to him 
with servile love. 
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** If I could marry," resumed the Seraph, after a while, ** 1 
would marry you, ^Emilia — and that is more than I ever said to 
any woman before. If either you or I had a clear thousand a year, 
I would marry you. I don't know that I should be happy ; I 
think not ; if I know myself at all, I should desert you in about 
six months. But you would be happy— for a week or two." 

And he hummed — he had a capital tenor voice, Raphael — a 
stanza of Murger's soug — 

*' Yesterday seeing the swallows whirl, 
Summer's guests in a happier clime, . 
I thought onoe more of the darling girl 
Who used to love me — when she had time— 
'—When she had time I * " 

" Ah ! " said Lady -Emilia, with a sigh, after another pause^ 
" what would my brother say it' he knew ? " 

" My dear girl," said Raphael, " you are in a fanciful state this 
morning. Be calm. I like repose. If you worry yourself your 
eyes will lose their brightness, and your cheeks their colour, and 
your bust its divine curve — and then you won't oatch me in a 
gondola with you aj^ain in a hurry. Your brother the Earl is as 
gallant a boy as ever lived — and if he knew, why, I suppose he'd 
kill me, for it wouldn't be gentlemanly for me to kill nim, you 
know — and I really shouldn't so much care if I felt sure there 
was a Venice in the next Vorld, and a pretty ^Emilia ready to 
love me. But the parsons, who ought to know, I suppose, don't 
give one any such ideas, I'm sorry to say." 

The well-disciplined gondolier, who knew the value of time, 
had brought them back to where Lady Emilia dwelt Raphael 
gave her a farewell kiss. 

" Gk)od-bye, child," he said. " Go and tell mamma, like a 
dutiful daughter, that you think you'll marry Hudson, if he'll 
make a good settlement on you. I'll make you a wedding pre- 
sent. Run away." 

She ascended the stairs. He, returning to his palace, found 
that the post had in the interval arrived, and that there was a 
letter in his father's well-known hand. Better say "fist," per- 
haps ; Devil Branscombe wrote a most characteristic and un- 
mistakable fist, and sealed his letters with a vast shapeless 
splash of wax, whereon a muzzled mastiff and the motto ^^CaveT' 
seemed equally characteristic. 

"What's the row now?" said Raphael, breaking the seaL 
The letter was dated from Idlechester. " By Jove," said Raphael 
to himself, " the old gentleman has taken a queer fancy." Thus 
ran the epistle — 

" DEA.R Raphael, — You remember old Langton the tanner — 
big old fellow with a strong smell of leather. Well, here I am 
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in liis house in the High Street, comfortably shut iip in a front 
bedroom, and watching all that goes on at poor Pap:e's opposite. 
Amusing, rather. Nobody knows I'm here, though Walter knew 
I was coming ; settled it all with him at the Dolphin at South- 
ampton. Very fair wine at the Dolphin, for a country inn, 

" You'll say, what the deuce is it all about ? Well, Page left 
his money so that half of it will go to old Langton's grandson, if 
we don't look sharp. Your uncle, who's got his wits about him, 
suggested the best M'ay out of it — Claudia to marry young Lang- 
ton, and then you to come over and marry Page's little gir£ She's 
very pretty, I hear ; and, as you've had your fling, it can't matter 
much whom you marry. She's got dose upon four thousand a 
year. 

" So I want you to come and meet me and talk it over. I 
shall start for Guernsey as soon as I've talked to Claudia. I saw 
her go along the street just now. Wouldn't she have been aston- 
ished if she had known who was looking at her ! R. B. 

" P,S. — I mean to go to Baden or some such place, and see if 
I've any luck with the thousand Page left me. He might as 
well have made it ten. I shall wait for you in Guernsey — ^but 
be as quick as you can, for I'm tired of the infernal hole." 

"That's your game, is it, old gentleman?" said Raphael. 
" Under the circumstances, perhaps I'd better not hurry myself. 
You can't spend much money in Guernsey, at any rate. How- 
ever, I must go to talk to you, that's certain — and it will be a 
fine opportunity of dropping that little Hastings. She's getting 
tiresome, poor child. As to Anne Page, why, she must be a 
mere baby yet So much the better perhaps, in some respects. 
Her money would make us all right." 

The next morning Raphael signalled early to his fair neigh- 
bour opposite, and sat smoking in proximity to the window, 
awaiting a reply. None came all through the long bright 
day. 

" Strange,*' he thought. " Emilia is generally in a deuce of 
a hurry. I suppose the old woman has made her go out some- 
where." 

But when on the next day the same thing happened, Raphael 
said to his valet — 

" Louis, I want you to find out quietly what Lady Shottes- 
brooke is doing." 

" Her ladyship has left Venice, sir," said Louis promptly. " 1 
have just heard it" 

Louis was a model valet, always knew what his master wanted 
to know, but never entered on a subject except by his master's 
desire. 

"Left, eh!" soliloquised RaphaeL "I wonder if there has 
been a row. Louis," he said to bis valet, " I shall leave too. I 
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shall go to Rome for a day or two, and then I think of crossing 
to Corsica. Well start this evening." 

There had been a row. We left JSmilia slowly ascending the 
palace stairs. When she reached the saloon, to her amazement 
she was received by her mother. 

" Well, Lady ^Emilia Hastings, pray where have you been 1 I 
thought you were too indolent to move." 

" I suppose one may change one's mind, mamma." 

" Oh, of course ! At the same time I presume I may inquire 
where you have been, and in whose company 1 " 

" Whom do I know here 1 " asked Lady 'uEmilia. " What do 
you mean by * In whose company ? ' " 

" I mean," said the Countess, " that for a young lady of your 
rank to be alone in a gondola with a man whose character is 
so bad as Mr. Raphael Branscombe's is sufficient to ruin her 
reputation." 

The girl was taken by surprise. Though the noiseless laby- 
rinthine canals of Venice, with their mysterious gondolas, are 
the natural home of intrigue, yet the secrets of the Venetian 
waters are not always kept. Gossip exists there, especially 
among the resident English ; and the Countess had that very 
morning encountered another dowager who knew more than her- 
self of her daughter's movements. So she had hastily returned, 
finding some pretext for the alteration of her design, and dismiss- 
ing Mr. Hudson till dinner-time. 

" If Mr. Branscombe has so bad a character," said Lady iEmilia, 
" why do you let him come here ? " 

" It is impossible," said the Countess, " to exclude an English- 
man of fashion, whom you meet everywhere. But if he were 
the most virtuous man in the world, it would not justify you in 
going out with him alone." 

" Not if I were affianced to him ? " she asked. 

"Why, that would be worse than all," the Countess almost 
shrieked. "He has no money; he is a pauper, and is far too 
clever to marry a pauper. ^Emilia," she said solemnly, " 1 don't 
know how far you have gone with him, and I have no wisli to 
know, but we shall leave Venice at once, and you will accept Mr. 
Hudson." 

" Never," said -Emilia. 

" You mU" replied her mother firmly. " Otherwise I will 
write at once to Edward, and tell him of your intrigue with this 
Mr. Branscombe." 

The threat was effective. The young Earl, his sister knew 
well, had a high notion of the family honour. Sans peur et sans 
reproche himself, and descended from a stainless ancestry, he was 
certain to hear of her doings with indignation. 

" Good heaven ! " she thought, "and Raphael would be killed. 
He said he could not defend himself. It is dreadfuL" 

Poor girl, she was awakened from her indolent languor now« 
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She loved this man, who was utterly unworthy of her, with the 
most absolute love. And if she sacrificed herself to a man for 
whom she cared nothing, it Was to save Raphael from her brother's 
venj^'eance. 

" Mamma," she said faintly, " I submit Now leave me alone, 
please/' Slie sank back in her chair, and wept as if her heart 
would brenk. 

The Oountess, heedless of her daughter's tears, went away 
smiling at her own success. 

That day the happy Hudson, after a charming dinner, received 
from the Countess a hint that he might speak. And he spoke, 
frankly and iairly, like a fine foolish young fellow as he was ; 
and Lady iSmilia intoxicated him with an indolent Yes. But 
ah, poor child ! she shuddered at his delight, and shrank from 
the lips that touched her own. And, before they started for 
England^ she wrote a note to Raphael, which came to him through 
a gondolier, after she was gone. It was a very little note : — 

" Dear cruel Raphael, — I have obeyed you. I should not 
have had courage, but mamma found out that I love you, and I 
was afraid Edward would kill you. I don't know wJuit she knows. 
Forget me, please, uEmilia." 

" Poor little rogue ! " thought Raphael, when he read it. 
«« That's all over." 

He went, as he intended, to Rome; having written to his 
father to say that he was on his way to Guernsey. Rome had 
not at that time become quite such a suburb of London as it now 
ifl. People had not begun to write — 

'' Jemima was cross, and I lost my umbrella, 
That day at the tomb of Caecilia Metella." 

There was no croquet at the Aldobrandini. Story and Weld 
had not written their dreary books, nor had my friend Mr. Locker 
set up as Laureate of the eternal city. Raphael only stayed a 
day or two ; there was, of course, nobody there ; and he took 
wing to Naples, to look once more upon its voluptuous bay and 
the pale cone of Vesuvius. Raphael, a thorough Epicurean, in- 
tensely enjoyed fine scenery. AH his tastes were exquisite. If 
he had possessed any kind of ethics, he would have been a very 
good sort of f elloW' 
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CHAPTER X, 

ON AN ISLAND. 

I DO not know what drew Raphael Branscombe to Corsica. I 
am disposed to think it was destiny. When a man does a 
thing inexplicable not only to the world but to himself, he is 
perhaps drawn into one of those currents of life which seem often 
to interfere with its main tidal movement. If any one had asked 
Raphael why he was going to the mysterious island of revenge 
ana of conquest, he certainly could not have told. The idea had 
only occurred to him when he heard that -Emilia had left Venice ; 
but he made up his mind instantly, although he knew that his 
father was anxiously awaiting him in quite another island, eager 
to start for some place where he could get rid of that unlucky 
thousand pounds. 

Raphael crossed in a sailing-boat from Livorno. The Tuscan 
channel is sprinkled with lovely islets — sporades of the Italian 
sea. Passing out of sight of Livorno's crowded harbour, lying at 
the foot of Monte Nero ; passing Meloria, a solitary rock with a 
shattered tower, by which was fought the sea fight which de- 
stroyed the Genoese republic ; passing Gorgona and Capraja, 
where one remembers Dante's execration against Pisa — 

** Movasi la Capraja e la Gorgona, 
E faccian siepe ad Amo in su la foce, 
Si ch' egU annieghi in te ogni persona/'^ 

and where one also naturally thinks of anchovies : passing Elba 
too, where men vainly thought to imprison a Titan ; the voyager 
approaches Bastia. Raphael entered the harbour, with its dark 
amphitheatre of mountains, at eventide. The first words that 
he heard through the dim light upon the quay were Ammasszato / 
ammazzato ! A Corsican had become rather excited in conversa- 
tion with a friend, and had stabbed him with three strokes of a 
dagger ; ammazzatto con tre coljpi di pv^nale. The sbirri were 
after him ; he had fled to the macchia. He who once flies to the 
macchia, the wild mountains and forests of Corsica, is a bandit 
for life 

Raphael was rather amused than alarmed by this ominous re- 
ception. After some trouble he got into a locanda, where, by the 
smoky light *of an ill- trimmed oil-lamp, he supped on wheaten 
bread and cheese of ewe's milk and fiery Corsican wine. He got 
slight rest that night. In the early morning he strolled down to 
the beach, and dipped in the divine wave, and feasted his sight 
with the islets of^ Capraja and Elba and romance-empurpled 
Monte Cristo, afar amia the haze. Then, an experienced traveller. 
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he went to the fish-market to look for breakfast ; and was recom- 
mended to try the murena, the best of all fish, which resembles a 
serpent of porphyry ; and gazed with delight on the innumerable 
piscine forms of the Corsican waters. Thence to the fruit- 
market on the Piazza Favaleni, where the peaches, apricots, green 
almonds, pomegranates, Muscat grapes from Ciipe Corso, figs, 
magnificent melons, were crowded in profuse abundance. Beau- 
tiful young girls bring them in baskets on their heads, whose 
abundant tresses are hidden by the picturesque mandUe, a head- 
dress older than the Tarquins. 

Raphael thoroughly enjnyed all this. He had with him but 
one book, a favourite comrade of travel, a Tauchnitz Odyssey; 
he read it by the sea in Corsica, and thought himself in Ogygia. 
Do not fear, reader, that I am going to follow him step by step. 
Forgetting his eager father, he went to Fabiani, the bookseller, 
and bought of him Marmocchi's topographic work on Corsica. 
He climbed the green mountain Cardo, and looked down upon 
the Mediterranean, whose hue as Dante said, is color del oriental 
zaffiro, and crushed out as he climbed the odour of those myriad 
flowers and herbs which caused Napoleon to say at St. Helena, 
" I should know Corsica with my eyes shut, by its fragrance." 
Then from Bastia he traversed Cape Corso, and entered the 
beautiful stalactite cavern of Brando, and rested in Luri's en- 
chanted valley, tasting its wondrous wine, and crossed the Serra 
to Pino on the Ligurian Sea, and ascended to the Tower of 
Seneca, where the Stoic and poetaster expiated his ambitious 
love by eight years' exile, exclaiming — 

'* Hie sola heec duo sunt, exsiil et exsilium,'* 

and returning, sailed the coast to Vesovato, whence Murat, " a 
great knight and a small intellect,'* made his List attempt to 
recover his lost kingdom, and climbed through the chestnut 
groves and festooned clematis to lofty Oreto {ores), where he 
found no locanda, but frank hospitality. A peasant, in brown 
smock and Phrygian cap, gave him soup of vegetables, goat's 
flesh, and peaches, the pretty daughter waiting at table, and 
wondering at the stranger. After supper he went to the church, 
standing on the verge of a steep rock, whence there is an incom- 
parable view over chestnut-covered mountains and an island- 
dotted sea ; and there meeting the Cur6, enjoyed a delicious glass 
of wine with him, and a pleasant talk about the two Paolis, Pas- 
quale and Clement, the one statesman and leader, the other 
soldier and fanatic. Then he returned and chatted tfi the playful 
Giulia, a merry maiden of sixteen, who did not know her own 
age, but knew she looked very pretty in the faldetta^ and so 
brought it out and arrayed herself with it for the wanderer's 
amusement And the next day, with the peasant as guide, he 
rode through the chestnut forests of Orezza, where a family can 
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live if tbey posseis six groats and as many eheBtnat-treeA, to 
Morosaglia, tne birthplace of Paoli. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius, in his delightful book about this 
romantic island, says that it contains men of Homer, of Plutarch, 
and of Qoethe. Eaphael found some of each among the goat- 
herds of Monte Rotondo, where the wild waters of the milk- 
white Restonica foam endlessly, and the herdsmen store their 
cheeses in the very caverns of Polyphemus ; on the dizzy steep 
of Bonifazio, whence you see the lanal on Sardinia's northern- 
most cape, while on the islets below lie half-hewn columns which 
were meant for mighty houses in the Rome of the Caesars ; above 
all, at Isola Rossa, whose blood-red island cliti's and gray Pisan 
towers and phosphorescent sea delighted him. He echoed the 
poetic traveller who exclaimed, "Verily, I swear I have reached 
tlie magic shore of the Lotos-eaters." As you enter the town 
there rises a fountain in an open space, where is a bust of Paoli, 
who built the place under a fire from Genoese gun-boats. Chil- 
dren were playing there ; one of these, a beautiful boy about 
eight years old, showed him the way to a little coifee-house. 
Here a meiTy young landlady Chilina Benvenuta, made him an 
abundant supper of fish and iruit, and gave him pleasant songb 
to the guitar as he sipped his wine on a marble bench outside, 
gazing at sunset on the sea. 

**By the ghost of Odysseus," he said to himself, "here will I 
itay awhile, though I eat nothing save murenas and mulberries, 
and though the head of the house of Branscombe never reach 
Baden." 

He stayed. He, sailed on those charmed waters in a boat 
called the Fantasia — a poetic name ; he loitered on the three 
red cliflfs, and on the snow-white sands streaked with sanguine 
coral dust, and along by the little nunnery in a garden by the 
sea, where dwell the Sisters of the Madonna alle Grazie. And 
he made the acquaintance of a fine old Corsican, kingly as Alci- 
nous, who dwelt among his olive grounds and vineyards and 
mulberry gardens in Homeric simplicity, with only a grand- 
daughter as companion. Angelo Montalti made the Englishman 
wondrously welcome, and gave him hroccio cake, and trout from 
the hill-streams, and goat's flesh dressed by his own hands, and 
fruit from his multitudinous trees, and the fragrant but too fiery 
wine of his own vineyards, while sweet young Fiordilisa Montalti 
stood and served tlie gutst in priinaeval fashion. 

Fiordilisa, the lily of Isola Rossa, was slender and shapely, and 
full of maidenhood s pure simplicity. She looked upon Raphael 
as Nausicaa on that famous wanderer of the elder world. She 
would have delighted an Italian painter with her hair of Apollo's 
auburn, and lier eyes of Athene s colour, and her fluent flexile 
form. A child ; no more ; but how beautiful a child ! Those 
bare round warm white arms ; those hands, snowy as the delicate 
hrocdo^ that liquid Italian voice, which at eventide rang sweetly 
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in the wild plaintive voceriy that dainty rosebud of a mouth, 
honey-sweet for the kisses that are to come — Raphael found theui 
only too attractive. And Raphael always coveted the beauty 
which he saw. 

It was an out-door life at Isola Rossa. On the seashore or in 
the sea itself the children of the village played in happy crowds. 
At night, sometimes outside tlie little h>canda, sometimes in a 
great green orchard of Angelo Montalti's, full of grey olives and 
old gnarled mulberry trees — there was idyllic song, sometimes 
playful, sometimes touched with divine melancholy. The young 
girls and boys would improvise couplets, as in Fra Lippo Lippi — 

" Flower o' the broom, 
Take away love, and our earth is a tomb." 

" Flower o' the quince, 
I let Lisa go, and what good's in life since ? '* 

** Flower o' the rose, 
If I have been merry, what matter who knows ? " 

"Flower o* the clove, 
All the Latin I construe is amOf I love." 

" Flower o* the thorn, 
Joy of the midnight is sorrow at mom ! " 

Or sometimes — 

** Amo un presidente, 
Sta in letto senza dente ! " 

" Amo un cameriere, 
Sta in letto senza here ! " 

Oh, what a ripple of laushter from gay young lips at each 
successive distich ! Raphael, sensitive to all sweet influences, 
thought he had never known any enjoyment so near perfection. 
He forgot Venice, and poor beautiful 4lmilia, soon to be tied to 
her millionaire ; he forgot sweet Anne Page, whom he was ex- 
pected to marry ; I regret to say he forgot Devil Branscombe, 
who used to stalk up and down the cacodorous old pier at 
Guernsey, and into Redstone's shop, and through the market to- 
wards Cadic's for his cigars, swearing in muttered thunder at his 
recusant son and heir. 

" You should buy laud, signor, and settle among us,*' said the 
coquettish Chilina one morning, as Raphael sat over his breakfast 
under a great mulberry tree which shaded the casa. Then she 
Bang — 

" I love a stranger who 
Lingers here with nothing to do." 

Raphael smiled at the notion of his buying land, but an- 
awered — 
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" If I were obliged to remain here I should want to be away, 
I enjoy being here, because I ought to be somewhere else." 

Chilina laughed merrily, showing the whitest teeth in the 
world. 

" You are as bad as my husband," she said ; " he is always 
wanting to go to Paris. What is Paris like ? Is it much larger 
than Corsica ? Is England in Paris ? " 

Eaphael had often to reply to questions such as these. A fter 
giving such explanation as he could, he lit a cigar and started ibr 
Montalti's, lazily loitering along the sands, and gazing where 
birds innumerable haunted the blood-red cliffs. 

Angel o Montalti was about seventy — a fine athletic old patri- 
arch, tuU of spirit The history of Corsica, the noble career of 
Paoli, the marvellous triumphs of Napoleon, were his favourite 
subjects ot* converse with the stranger. Raphael found him amid 
his olive and orange trees, with Fiordilisa, fresh as the dewy 
dawn, by his side. And he also this morning said — 

" Why not remain among us, Signor Raffaelle ? Camillo Sali- 
ceti is dead ; his house is to be sold — the white house with the 
green blinds under the OTeat chestnut trees where the little river 
Ostriconi enters the sea." 

" Ah ! that would be charming," said the Lily with delight. 
" You will stay, will you not ? " 

" I will stay," he answered, " till I am obliged to go. It must 
be soon, I fear. And I am happier than I ever was, or shall be 
again." 

" And you fly from happiness ? " said Angelo. " Thus all men 
do, so I cannot wonder at you. But stay while you will, and 
when you abandon us we snail regret you." 

I wish I had the magic pencil of MiUais to paint that old gray 
house with its orchards by the sea, and the aged Angelo, and the 
beautiful child, and Raphael standing under the golden-fruited 
and purple-berried leafage. I can see it all ; I can hear Fiord i- 
lisa's low sweet voice, more musical than the coo of a dove ; but, 
reader, I want you also to see and hear. 

" I want to sail this morning in the Faivtada^^ said Raphael. 
" Will you come, Fiordilisa ? Will you come, Angelo ? " 

" Go you, Fiordilisa," said Montalti. " I have many things 
to do." 

So away tripped the beautiful girl for her faldetta, and she 
and Raphael went over the white coral- veined sands to where the 
lateen-sailed boat had been pushed out by a couple of fishermen; 
and soon they were outside the ruddy islands, whence the long 
peninsula of Cape Corso, and the little town, and the three mag- 
nificent mountains behind it, Santa Angiola, Santa Susanna, 
and ruiiged Feliceto, with villages clinging to their steep sides, 
made up a glorious landscape, Raphael steered : Fiordilisa trailed 
her fingers in the sparkling sea, and murmured a low song, 

^ Sing, Lisa," he said, '* so that I may hear you," 
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"After you, SigDor Eaffaelle," she said. • "You first" 
So he sang, in that luscious tenor of his — 

** Come to the gardeD, Minna, my sweet ! 
Foamless and calm is the violet sea : 
Oh, thy dainty lips and thy finger tips 

Shall he stained with the fruit of the mulberry tree. 

** Heat of the noontide, Minna, my sweet ! 

Chains back the winds from their wandering glee, 
But the air is cool as a forest pool 

Under dense green boughs of the mulberry tree. 

** Loop back thy tresses, Minna, my sweet ! 
Those rich brown ringlets fluttering free ; 
And the summer shall flush thee with brighter blush 
Than the ruddiest fruit of the mulberry tree. 

" Summer and Love, O Minna, my sweet ! 
Are angels twain who dwell with thee : 
Lo ! now they pursue us, and merrily woo us 
Forth to the shade of the mulberry tree." 

The song died across the windless wave. The Lily of Isola 
Eossa looked at the singer with madid eyes and lips half parted. 
Baphael, only too skilled in such devil's diagnosis, ^aw in those 
moist orbs and tremulous lips the first symptoms of love. 

" Now, Fiord ilisa, I am going to tack. Then sing.*' And she 
sang— 

** Why do I love the sea's sweet lustre 
When with him o'er the waves I go ? 
Is it because the foam bells cluster ? 
Is it because the free winds blow ? 
Is it for sunset's beauty ? No / 

" Why do I love the garden alleys, 
Golden above and green below ? 
Why do I love the shadowy valleys 
Cdoled by the icy brooklet's flow ? 
Is it for shade and sweetness ? No t 

" Ah ! should I love the ocean-furrows 
Purple and green in sunset's glow — 
Ah ! should I love the wind's susurrus 
Where on the hills gray olives grow — 
If I were there without him ? No I " 

Very poorly have I translated the easy simplicity of the fluent 
Italian. These Corsican maidens have the art of the Improvisa- 
trice ; their song is spontaneous. How gaily the arch and piauant 
" No " came with exquisite iteration and reiteration from Fior- 
dilisa's charming lips. 

Raphael could resist no longer. He drew the beautiful crea- 
ture to himself, and kissed her with passionate kisses. 

o 
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" Will you b6 my wife, Lisa ? " he said. 

Fiordilisa sank upon his breast. She was won, this Nausicaa 
of Corsica. She gave herself to him with utter love, with a 
child's faith, in the simplicity and purity of her nature. And, 
as he steered the Fantasia shorewards, with the Lily of Isola 
Eossa lying in his arms, and gazing into his dreamy inscrutable 
eyes, Baphael thought there might be a worse late than to 
dwell upon 

** Some unsuspected isle in far-off seas/' 

with a creature so divine as Fiordilisa. Love had breathed a 
soul into her, as into Undine ; she was no longer the childish 
little Corsican village girl, but a maiden of romance, fit bride 
for the knightliest wooer ; and Kaphael knew that, amid all his 
many amours, he loved never so truly, never so worthily. 

He ran the Fantasia ashore. He lifted the little beauty over 
the shallow water to the sands. They walked together, slowly 
and lovingly, to old Montalti's. It was a delicious afternoon in 
that land — 

** In which it seeined always afternoon." 

They entered the gray gateway, and the patriarchal Corsican 
advanced towards them under the fantastic trees. As he ap- 
proached, the Lily ran forward and threw her arras around him, 
and kissed him. Then she ran away ; for it was nearly dinner 
time, and dinner was her care. 

" Signor Montalti, I love your granddaughter," said KaphaeL 

Old Angelo looked surprised. 

" She is a child," he said. 

** How old is she ? " asked Raphael. 

"She is sixteen. Well, pernaps it is not too young. Her 
mother married at sixteen. But will you stay among us, Signor 
Raffaelle ? » 

" I will stay among you,*' said Raphael. 

" Then I say nothing against it," said Angelo. " She loves 
you?" 

" She does." 

"It is welL You are wiset than we and wealthier, and when 
I die, you may desire to leave Corsica. But do not sell the old 
house of the Montaltis." 

" Do not fear," answered Raphael. " I belong myself to too 
old a race not to respect old memories." 

Raphael Branscombe, a complete Epicurean, with whom in- 
dolence t^as a passion and energetic action only an occasional 
impulse, abatidoned himself wholly to the delight of love. How 
pleasantly they dined that day, the two men at table, as usual, 
and Fiordilisa waiting upon them — an island princess of the 
primaeval time ministering to Nestor and Odysseus ! How her 
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fair face flushed as she looked upon her hero — ^the wanderer she 
had won ! 

** Now," said Angelo, putting aside the green wine-flask, whose 
sole stopper was a vine-leaf, " now will I show you there is wine 
in Corsica." 

The old man descended into a cool crypt, and brought thence 
a stone jar, holding about three quarts — dark red its hue, its form 
Etruscan. He poured the wine into the great globular goblets, 
an oily amber liquid with a strange sparkle in its depths. 

"It is of the year in which my son Angelo was bom — 
Fiordilisa's father. He would be thirty-five if he lived now." 

The Seraph had tasted wine in his time — ^in as many places 
and of as many qualities as most men. But never bad there 
passed his lips anything to equal this old wine of Corsica, which, 
fiery in its youth, had mellowed into nectarous perfection. They 
drank to the happiness of the bridal that was to come. 

It was fixed early — a month from that day. And, when the 
day came, a Trovata or triumphal arch of greenery and flowers 
arose opposite the Casa Montalti. And Fiordilisa, mounted on 
a snow-white pony, gaily caparisoned, passed under this archway 
amid a joyous procession to the little town. And girls from the 
balconies of Isola Eossa strewed flowers and grains of wheat as 
the bride passed ; and guns were fired, and the mandoline and 
comamusa played as they went to the church. And, after the 
venerable priest had performed the ceremony, there was a gay 
festival at Montalti's nouse ; and a baby, in swaddling clothes, 
with numbeTless ribbons and flowers, was plaoed in Fiordilisa's 
hands, and they aang — 

** Die vi dia buona fortuna, 
Tre di maschi e femmin' una ! " 

Eaphael, in whom the dramatic faculty was strong, entered 
into all this with consummate felicity. When the revel was 
over, and the sweet night of autumn fell with its veiling mist 
npon Isola Eossa, Angelo Montalti said to his son-in-law — 
"Kaflfaelle, you should have been bom a Corsican." 

But Fiordilisa — white, slender, fragrant, as the snowy hyacinth 
— is gone to her chamber, and the sileuce of sleep falls on Isola 
Eossa. 

Previous to his bridal, Eaphael had sent his faithful attendant 
Louis to England for money, telling him also to go to Guernsey 
and make the best excuses he could to Ealph Branscombe for his 
son's delay. Louis was despatched before anything was known 
in the village of his masters marrying design, and was directed 
to wait for orders in Paris. For the astute Eaphael, without con- 
templating bigamy or anything of the kind, thought it advisable, 
at least for the present, to keep his marriage unknown. He did 
not send any such notice to the Times as this : — 
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*'0n the iQth of September, at Isola Bossa, Corsica, by the 
Abbate Malaspina, Raphael, only son of Ralph Branscombe, of 
Branscombe, to Fiordiusa, ^anddaughter of Angelo Montalti." 

But he actually wrote out such a notice, to see how it looked, 
and laughed heartily as he thought of the sensation it would 
cause in society. What would his father say, and his uncle, and 
Claudia, and Lady JSmilia, and a thousand others who knew 
him ? And who did not know the Seraph — who, at least, that 
was anybody ? Satan's rude remark to Ithuriel and Zephon was 
strictly applicable here. 

So away went Louis on his master's affairs to England. And, 
having done his London business, he found his way to Guernsey, 
and told Devil Branscombe a long story of his own invention 
about his master's being taken ill in Sardinia, and being so anxi- 
ous about the delay that he insisted on his valef s leaving him to 
explain it to his father. Which the old gentleman believing, 
only swore a little at Raphael's stupidity in going to such out-of- 
the-way places, and told Louis to make haste back to his master, 
and intrusted him with the following characteristic note : — 

" Dear Raphael, — ^What the devil do you fall ill for just now ? 
Look alive and get better, and make haste home and marry that 
little girL I shall still wait here for you ; it's pleasant in the 
cold weather ; and I'll be hanged if you can spend anything, for 
claret and brandy and cigars cost nothing, and there isn't a pretty 
woman in the place. So I've put a couple of hundreds into this 
letter, for I'm better off just now than I have been since we 
cleared out young Ranthorp, who was so spoony^ on Claudia. 

^ Louis says I may expect you in a fortnight ; so, mind, I 
expect you. R. B.'* 

Louis had thought it best to make such an assertion, in order 
to keep the old gentleman quiet Moreover, he knew nothing of 
his master's intentions, and judged, from being ordered to await 
him in Paris, that he meant soon to leave Corsica. So the valet, 
having faithfully fulfilled all his orders, and sent Raphael his 
letters and remittances, took holiday in Paris, wailing patiently. 

And Raphael and FiordiUsa spent their honeymoon at Isola 
Rossa. The Seraph felt no ennut. He found his child-bride in 
all things perfect, exquisite. She worshipped him ; he had been 
worshipped before, and by highborn English maidens ; but the 
royal dignity and primaeval simplicity of this daughter of romance 
delighted him far more. Bom far beyond the weary world of 
fashion and flirtation, the Lily of Isola Rossa was a creature of 
poetry, poetic even when she milked the goats, and made the 
white balls of cheese-curd, and came with bare round arms to 
serve her grandfather and husband at the table. Ay, a simple 
mythical Ionian poetry surrounded her, as she came sometimes 
through the breezy shadows of the orange-orchard with a basket 
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of Hesperian frait, or a red jar of clear water from the fountain 
upon ner sunny head. Raphael would meet her at the portal, 
and kiss her white brow, and say — 

" Now, Lisa, you have done enough work. Let us sail on the 
bay in the FarUasia" 

Raphael was popular in the little Corsican town. His remark- 
able personal beauty, the beauty of the son of Cinyras, was strange 
and attractive to the artistic perceptions of the townsfolk. He 
was liberal ; for though poor m London, Raphael found himself 
opulent in Isola Rossa, and liberality was a characteristic of the 
Branscombes. He made friends of everybody, and wei t out fish- 
ing with the fishermen, and astonished them by the skill with 
which his rifle brought down the cliff pigeons, by the daring with 
which he swam far out to sea. He brought Fiordilisa down on 
moonlit evenings to join in the merry music outside Chilina's 
coffeehouse. And when the old shoemaker of Calvi came over 
with his sizteen-stringed cetera, the same which Gregorovius 
heard in his wanderings, and improvised a wondrous ieretiata 
which told how — 

" A stranger to Isola Rossa 

Has come in a fortunate hour, 
And he sees the sweet maid of Montalti 

In the shade of the mulberry bower, 
And he woos the fair darling whose tresses 

All golden fall down in a shower 
On her shoulders of rosy white marble — 

Our Fiordilisa^ the flower " — 

then Raphael gladdened the old man's heart with a gift such as 
a chieftain of tne Odyssey might have bestowed on Demodocus. 

So Raphael was popular in Isola Rossa — and old Angelo 
Montalti was happy — and sweet Fiordilisa was happy with that 
transcendent happiness which no pen can describe, but which 
the girl's heart feels when Eros has entered the warm white nest 
of her bosom, which heaves to the flutter of his wings. She 
drank perilous draughts of the vintage of love. There was no 
prophetic troubadour to sing to her — 

'* Ay, quench thy deep thirst, ere the moment has flown 
But once in the lifetime of mortals 'tis known — 
But once — and old Care, an inflexible churl, 
Will darken the days of the prettiest girL" 

And so the charmed hours flew by joyously, and all was tranquil 
on that delicious coast. It was an idyl : alas ! I am not Theo- 
critus. 

Raphael's letters reached him safely ; with them the thought- 
ful Louis had sent files of papers from London and Paris, and an 
ample supply of the novels of both cities. Some choice comesti- 
bles and liqueurs were also forwarded ; for the Epicurean, much 
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ns lie enjoyed the fish and fruit of Corsica, missed his old luxuries. 
And a few chaste gems for Fiordilisa, which an aesthetic crony of 
RaphaeFs had been requested to choose for him. All these came 
to Ajaccio by the steamer from Marseille ; and Raphael sailed 
in the Fantasia round the coast to fetch them. Wilful Fiordilisa 
longed to go, but he would not let her ; and sa they shoved off 
from the white sands the pretty creature wept at this first part- 
ing. The sagacious man of the world knew that to accustom her 
to partings would be wise. 

^Tis myth, doubtless, that Ajaccio was founded by Ajax ; but 
a greater hero than the son of Telamon was bom there. Raphael, 
having received his letters and packages, and written to Louis a 
letter of three words — " Wait at Paris '' — and visited the Casa 
Buonaparte, and passed one delightful evening on the Place du 
Diamant, looking on the glorious bay, again started for Isola 
Rossa. His sole companion was the husband of Chilina, the 
merry young landlady of the coffee-house. Marc Antonio, though 
a fisherman, had never voyaged as far as Ajaccio before, and 
thought that Paris could not be grander. The Corsicans are a 
stay-at-home people, except when they turn banditti. And 
Fiordilisa and Chilina were waiting on the sands where the 
saucy Fantasia, as good a sea-boat as my old friend Harry 
Waring's Secret, came flashing round the red tongue of land on 
the left. As she ran in upon the sands, the eager girl sprang into 
the shallow water towards Raphael. 

"My God !" he said to himself, "how the child loves me !" 

They went home to dinner. Marc Antonio bringing up the 
packages, which Raphael had not opened. And when the plea- 
sant, simple meal was over, he said — 

"Now, Lisa, you shall see what they have sent n^e." 

She knelt upon the floor, opening package after package, while 
old Angelo and Raphael sipped their wine, and Marc Antonio, 
whc had just brought up the last, stood with wondering eyes. 

" Books !" she exclaimed. " Oh, what a number ! Why, you 
cannot read all these, my Raphael. What are these square boxes ] 
Oh ! what hundreds of cigars I And this case — help me to open 
it, Marc Antonio. Bottles, I declare. Why, have we no wine in 
Isola Bossa?" she asked reproachfully. 

" That is not wine," he said, and took out a bottle of Curasao. 
" Now, Angelo, let us try this." 

The old gentleman and Marc Antonio, drinkers by habit of a 
fiery wine, took to the liqueur naturally. 

" It is good," said they both, with simultaneous sententious- 
ness. 

" Here is what will suit you better," said Raphael to Fiordilisa, 
i^rinkling her with the Frangipanni of Piesse. 

"Oh, how sweet!" 

And then she found a superb Cashmere shawl, which she threw 
gracefully over her shoulders; and then Raphael opened the 
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casket of jewellery, and fastened round her beautiful thiOfit a 

necklace of Oriental pearls, almost as white as her skin. 

''You will make her Tain, Baffaelle," fiaid old Uontalti 
gravely. 

" He has done that already," she said ; " he has loved me." 

A brooch of emerald, the very colour of the Mediterranean ; 
a brilliant set in dead gold, to sparkle on her white finger ; a tiny 
watch, with heavy gold chain, that seemed too massive for her 
delicate neck: these were some of the beautiful gifts which 
Eaphael lavished upon her in loving profusion. Marc Antonio 
went home and told his light-hearted little wife of these un- 
precedented splendours ; and Isola Hossa that evening and all 
the next day had a most delightful theme for gossip and for 
marvel. 

'' The Englishman is a great prince," said Marc Antonio with 
an air of profound belief. 

'' He is a hero, and our friend," paid Chiliija. 

Pleasantly passed the flying hours for Raphael and his beauti? 
ful bride. But at last there^arrived from Paris more despatches 
of various kinds ; and, when he b^ read themi he sfdd to Fipr- 
dilisa — 

" My flower, I must leave you for awhile." 

"Oh why, Ilaffaelle?" 

*' My father is ill at Paris, and wants much to see me. I can- 
not disobey his desire ; you would not wish me to ?" 

" No, Eaffaelle," she said, though her beautiful bright eyes 
were dimmed with tears. ** You must go. Go soon, and soon 
return." 

"My darling, yes. And you must be very happy for my 
sake." 

" I will try," she replied. " I shall think of nothing but your 
return. Oh, how I shall watch for the Fantugia when Marc 
Antonio is gone to meet you at Ajaccio ! " 

So Raphael departed for Ajaccio, and caught the Marseille 
steamer, and made no pause upon his journey until he reached 
the Hotel Bristol at Pans. There he arrived late in the evening, 
and ordered supper, and sent a messenger with a note to Louis's 
quarters. That prince of valets made his appearance on the 
instant. 

**I am going to England, Louis," he snid. "Be ready to 
start to-morrow morning. I hope you have enjoyed your Jong 
holiday." 

♦* Passably, monsieur," was the reply. "I prefer being in 
attendance on monsieur." 

" We shall have to cross to Guernsey, Louis," said Eaphael, 
" My father is still there." 

" Would not monsieur prefer to go to St. Halo, and cross by 
the Jersey steamboat ? " 

"An excellent idea," said BaphaeL 
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Before be went to bed be wrote a long and loving letter to 
Fiordilisa. 
When it was finished and sealed, he said — 
'^ Poor little rogue 1 I wonder if I shall ever see her again.*' 



CHAPTER XL 

ANOTHER WOOBB 

SHOETLY after the chemical lectnre, the Rev. Walter Brans- 
combe, having to return to Elingsleat, took bis ward with 
him. Claudia of course accompanied nim, and they settled down 
at the Rectory. This step was in contravention of Mr. Page's 
will ; but the Rector and Mr. Drax were both of opinion that 
though Miss Page was directed to reside in the house at Idle- 
chester, it was quite allowable for her occasionally to visit her 
relations. The suggestion was Claudia's ; she recommended 
Anne's being as much as possible separated from Stephen Lang- 
ton. 

" I thought," said her uncle, indirectly referring to the plot 
which he had suggested to his brother, "that you might like to 
see him yourself now and then, Claudia." 

" I despise the boy," she said, viciously emphatic : whence the 
Rector, whose acumen was considerable, at once guessed that 
she had tried and failed. 

Ah, that poor Panther ! how she vexed herself, tortured her- 
self, over the affair ! To have offered herself — she, whom so 
many had vainly wooed — to a mere boy, and to be refused ! 
She wept tears of rage in the solitude of her chamber. She 
vowed to be revenged on Stephen Langton. Whatever hap- 
pened, he should not marry Anne Page, she was thoroughly 
determined. But she felt powerless to do him injury, and all 
her indignation recoiled upon herself, intensifying her punish- 
ment. 

The Rectory was a very quiet household. The Rector did his 
duty in his old regular fashion ; Winifred was as parochial as 
ever, and rather more ceremonial ; Anne Page continued her 
studies with her governess; and Claudia conjugated t^ennuyer. 
She was prodigiously bored at Kingsleat. So long as she had a 

Elot to carry out^ her life had some interest in it ; but the plot 
ad failed, and she was utterly without occupation. She could 
not drive tandem to Idlechester, as in the old days when she 
was left mistress of her father's establishment She could only 
go out for decorous airings in the Rector's dignified equipage. 
She heard not a line from her father ; she did not know when to 
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expect Raphael to come and wed the little heiress. And, indeed, 
she was a trifle afraid of the Seraph's arrival. He was almost 
pretematurally acute. She was in mortal dread of his discover- 
ing what had occurred hetween her and Stephen. Altogether, 
Claudia was anything but happy. 

At length, however, something occurred to render the Panther 
a little less miserable. It was a fine December day, and the first 
flakes of a snow-storm were descending. Claudia and Winii'red 
sat together in the drawing-room, which looked out upon the 
steep deserted street of Kingsleat. The Panther was listlessly 
reading La Pucelle de Belleville; and the Saint was writing an 
interminable letter. At last the former spoke — 

" Really, Winifred, the scratching of your pen is veiy irri- 
tating. Who in the world will read a letter of such prodigious 
length 1" 

" Oh, it will be read ! '* answered Winifred. 

" Now do tell me to whom you are writing at such unconscion- 
able length. I won't say a word to Uncle Walter." 

" My father is quite welcome to know all about it," she replied 
indignantly. *' As you are so inquisitive, I am writing to Father 
Remigius. He is my confessor, and when I am at Kingsleat I 
confess to him by letter." 

The Panther burst into a silvery peal of laughter. It was 
quite a relief in the monotony of Kingsleat to have anything so 
ridiculous to laugh at. 

" My goodness !" she exclaimed, " what a number of sins you 
must have committed to fill all those sheets ! I had no idea you 
were such a dreadfully wicked girL Do let me read it, Winny, 
I am sure it will be more amusing than Paul de Kock, though 
he is great fun about calegons.'* 

" I am ashamed of you, Claudia," said the Saint " I would 
not let you see it for the world.'' 

** Well, 18 there anything about calegons in it ? " 

At this interesting point of the colloquy the door opened, and 
a servant announced Sir Arthur Willestlen. 

*' Dear me, Sir Arthur," exclaimed tlie Panther, rising from her 
chair to meet him, " how glad 1 am to see you ! You are wel- 
come in this desert. This is my cousin Winifred." 

Sir Arthur was a fine young fellow, an awful swell, whose 
brains and morals had all run to whiskers and moustache. He 
was just Mr. Tennyson's "oiled and curled Assyrian bull." He 
had been very wild in his time, and had kept racehorses, and 
other beautiful animals, and had played ^cart^ with Devil Brans- 
combe in that villa by the Thames where the Panther presided 
at the little suppers, and now he was in the hands of the 
Hebrews. He had come to Kingsleat entirely to see Claudia, 
on whom, to use his own elegant English, " he was — ^aw — ^spoons, 
rather," and had been vainly racking his brain all through the 
journey to invent some ostensible reason for coming. But she 
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was 90 pleased to see an old acquaintance of tlie nobler sex that 
Rbe asked him no questions. 

" It's — aw — a dull place this, rather, I fancy," he said. 

" Dismally dull," said Claudia, " suicidaUv dull. Winifred and 
I were just drawing lots who should drink laudanum first, when 
you interrupted us ; weren't we, Winny ] " 

The Saint looked aghast. 

" It would be shocking — ^aw — ^for two such — aw— divine crea- 
tures to commit suicide." 

" Thank you. Sir Arthur," said the Panther. " Thank you for 
Winny too ; nobody ever tells her she's divine except her father- 
confessor. Now you're here, you must stay to luncheon. Sir 
Arthur." 

■ ' Very happy — aw," said he. " No particular fun — aw — walk- 
ing about in this infernal snow. Horrid bad wine at the — ^aw — 
Mitre, where I'm stopping." 

*' You shall have a good glass of wine here," said the Panther, 
" and then you shall tell me all the news of the town. Papa 
and Raphael are both on the Continent, and I hear nothing from 
anybody." 

"Is — aw — the Seraph all right?" he asked. 

" Oh ! he's quite seraphic, I expect," she answered. " But, posi- 
tively, I donT; know : I haven't heard from him for an age. I 
am in some hopes of his coming down here." 

" Do you — aw — know his address 1 1 owe him a monkey on 
the Leger." 

" No," she said. ** I daresay he'll be very glad of it, for he's 
always hard up." 

" Aw — so am I — so's everybody, I think." 

Winifred was rather perplexed by this offhand confabulation. 
She didn't know anything about the Leger, and hadn't the least 
idea what a monkey meant, and had no notion of any cherubim 
and seraphim except those in the Te Deum, I fear the fast young 
ladies of the day will think her ignorance exaggerated ; but I 
can assure them it is true to the letter. 

So Arthur Willesden stayed to luncheon, and to dinner, and 
astonished the Rector by flooring a couple or bottles of his finest 
port, and being none the worse for it. 

"Don't — aw — hunt at Melton for nothing," he remarked. 
" That's the place to learn to drink port." 

The young baronet, though he rode sixteen stone, was a first- 
flight man in the shires, and never funked anythinjif. He was a 
cool head, like Raphael, but his was the coolness of unconquer- 
able stolidity. The Panther, to keep Anne Pa^e in the back- 
ground till the Seraph's arrival, had ordained that that young 
lady should dine at midday, and only a[)pear at dessert : she 
had also put her back into short frocks and frilled trousers, very 
much to her indignation. These alterations had been made on 
the removal to Kingsleat. Sweet Anne Page was very indignant 
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about it ; she thought herself quite a woman, being nearly seven- 
teen, and engaged to be married ; but Claudia was resolute, and 
her will, as we know, was pretty strong. So Anne, who was very 
fresh and petite, really looked about twelve in her infantile cos- 
tume. When she entered the dining-room, shy and bashful, on 
the present occasion. Sir Arthur exclaimed — 

*' Aw — what a pretty little girl ! Come here, my dear — aw — 
and give me a kiss." He was sitting near the door, and had 
actumy pulled her on his knee and kissed her before she was 
aware of his intention. The poor child burst into tears. 

" Don't be silly, Anne," said Claudia. " If you cry, you shall 
be sent to bed." 

The Panther could not get at Stephen, but she could persecute 
his poor little sweetheart for his sake, and she did so mercilessly. 
If Stephen could have known it, she would have been de- 
lighted. 

Sir Arthur Willesden stayed at the Mitre for a long time, 
much to the landlord's satisfaction. He carried on a continuous 
flirtation with Claudia. He was always lunching or dining at 
the Rectory ; but, as the Rector kept ecclesiastic hours, he used 
to sup at the Mitre about midnight, and play billiards with whom- 
soever he encountered. He seldom lost Raphael, the best 
amateur in England, had made him pay for his skill in the 
^ame ; and now the baronet made sad havoc with the fast young 
fellows of Kingsleat. But then they were delighted to lose 
money to a baronet — and so distinguished a baronet as Sir 
Arthur Willesden. Why, his name was in BeWs Idfe every week ! 
Hadn't he won the Two Thousand with Isosceles, and run second 
for the Derby 1 And he actually condescended to win their pro- 
vincial unaristocratic half-crowns at pool ! 

Meanwhile, Stephen was melancholy enough in his Idlechester 
lodgings. The Rector had courteously informed him that he 
considered Anne Page too young to be regarded as actually 
en^^aged to him ; that, in fact, her education had been greatly 
neglected, and it was requisite that she should pass her time in 
the schoolroom ; and that correspondence was not to be thought 
of. Stephen was of course obliged to acquiesce, and to have 
faith in nis fairy princess. Such faith he had ; and it consoled 
him pretty well ; and he pursued his studies after his desultory 
fashion. It was desperately dull work. 

He wanted a confidante. Humphrey Morfill was away ; and 
besides, he had always shrunk from talking of his engagement to 
Humphrey. Stephen had a cldvalrous idea of women. Spenser, 
or Sir Philip Sidney, or the Earl of Surrey could not have put 
them on a loftier, purer pedestal. But Humphrey professed to 
be a man of the world ; he had lax and cynical notions aboul 
women ; he thought Anne Page a nice little girl enough, but 
much too young for any practical purposes. So, had Humphrey 
been in the cathedral city, Stephen would not have conMed in 
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him. And having no friend in his own family, Stephen was at 
length driven to tell his difficulties to Jack Winslow, and found 
in tne vivacious barmaid a warm sympathiser. Even she, how- 
ever, thought Anne very young to be anybody's sweetheart ; 
but she was highly indignant at the Rector's interfering with an 
arrangement which Mr. Page had sanctioned. 

One frosty forenoon Stephen, utterly weary of writing and 
reading, with which his uncontrollable thoughts perpetually 
interfered, strolled down to the Half Moon and solaced himself 
with a tankard of bitter ale and a cigar. He often met his 
grandfather there, who would hail him with " Well, Steve ; " but 
deemed him too much a boy for a sustained conversation. But 
this morning business was slack, and the bar-parlour empty, and 
the fair barmaid had leisure to gossip. 

" I should write to the young lady," she said, " if I were you." 

" Mr. Branscombe prohibits it," he replied. 
* " What right has he or anybody to come between you and Miss 
Page, when her poor dead father wished. her to marry you ? I 
would write, I tell you." 

"But then," urced Stephen, "they probably examine the 
letters, and 1 should get her into trouble. 

** Ah, that would be a pity. But I'll tell you what; I'm going 
over to Kingsleat to see my aunt one day next week. You write 
a letter, and I'll see if I can't get her to have it so that no one 
shall know." 

This project delighted Stephen, who had the letter ready in 
good time. Wednesday was market day at Kingsleat, and was 
the day Miss Winslow chose for her visit. To her honour be it 
said, tnat she allowed Stephen's affairs to take precedence of her 
own. Before visiting her aunt she took a walk through the 
crowded High Street, and was rewarded by seeing Anne and her 
governess returning homewards after a morning stroll. At this 
moment occurred to Jack what before she had not thought of — 
that, though she knew Anne by sight, Anne probably did not 
know her. This was perplexing. However, she decided to 
watch for an opportunity. 

Kingsleat Street is very steep. Very slowly did Anne and the 
governess walk up it, Jack Winslow following. By and by Miss 
Marsden looked into a bookseller's shop at some new print there 
exhibited ; and Jack, with great promptitude, gave Anne a gentle 
touch, and showed her the Tetter. Instinct told her it came from 
Stephen ; she took it, and her hand returned with it to her muff ; 
andT the kind-hearted messenger was gone before the governess 
turned from the window. 

But alack, Kingsleat Street is narrow as well as steep. By ill 
fortune, Claudia was descending on the other side, and her keen 
glance took in the whole transaction. She crossed the street and 
addressed Miss Marsden. 

" If you are not tired," she said, " will you go to old Mason'a 
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in East Street, and tell him Winifred can't come to see liim to- 
day ? I'll take charge of Anne." 

The governess obeyed. Claudia had promised the Saint to call 
for her on this old bed-ridden client of hers, whom she supplied 
with broth and sermons. The other two walked slowly to the 
Kectory. 

" Come up to my room, dear," said the Panther, in the hall ; 
** I want to speak to you." 

Anne followed her cousin, devoid of suspicion, though anxious 
in the possession of a letter which she eagerly desired to read. 

" Sit down, child," said Claudia, " and take off your hat ; I 
have something to say to you." 

Anne did as she was bid, putting on a table that stood in the 
centre of the room her muff with the precious letter in it. 
Claudia also disrobed ; and, having done so, took up the muff, 
which she' held carelessly in her hand. Out fell the letter. 
Claudia picked it up. 

" Why, Anne, my dear," she said to her cousin, who was in a 
state of consternation, " where did you get this 1 Who is it 
from % " 

Anne was too thoroughly consternated to reply. Claudia broke 
the seal. 

" Claudia ! please don't read it ! " cried Anne Page eagerly ; 
" it is only for me to read." 

" Indeed," said the Panther coolly. " You evidently know all 
about it. I see it is from Stephen Langton, with whom you have 
been forbidden to correspond." 

Claudia read it It was a good letter, loving yet trustful, 
eager yet patient, boyish yet manly. The Panther did not love 
Stephen, but what would she not have given for such a letter 
from himi Oh! the bitter pain of reading it ! Oh! the thirst 
for revenge it caused in her jealous heart ! Having read it, she 
folded it up and put it aside. 

" Claudia, dear ! " cried Anne, with straining eyes, " you 
will let me have it now, won't you 1 " 

" Certainly not," she replied. " I shall show it to your uncle, 
and shall then send it back to the writer. It is a most improper 
letter." 

Poor little Anne ! 

But, after all, was not Claudia most to be pitied 1 Every word 
of that loving letter had gone keen to her passionate heart, a 
barbed arrow, which would not be withdrawn. She was athirst 
for revenge. 

" Sweet is revenge — especially to women " — 

according to Byron's version of JuvenaL 

" I am very much ashamed of you, Anne," she continued, after 
a pause, " a mere child like you. I could not have believed you 
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were so sly and ctmning as to carry on a clandestine corre* 
spondence." 

Anne was silent. She was too prostrated to defend herself 
from such a charge, or to plead her father's authority for her 
engagement to Stephen. I think Claudia's feelings of revenge 
ought hy this time to have been satisfied, but it is a. passion in- 
satiable. And, by evil hap, the Panther's eye caught among the 
ladylike trifles upon her centre table, among smelling-flasks and 
inkstands and gem-cases and honhonnUres, a small jewelled riding- 
whip. She took it up. 

"Come with me to your own room, Anne," she said. " I shall 
punish you, and you will go to bed." 

Poor little Anne ! Have you ever seen a wasp catch flies, 
reader ] Sweet Anne Page was as powerless in the hands of the 
Panther as a fly in the clutches of a wasp. I don't think Claudia 
hurt her very much, but the humiliation was too cruel. What 
young lady, engaged to be married, would like to be whipt and 
sent to bed — even if she deserved it ? And really our poor little 
heroine did not deserve it. 

Claudia felt a good deal better on her return to her own room. 
She put the letter in an envelope and sent it back to Stephen. 
And she told what had occurred to her Uncle "Walter and Wini- 
fred, who mildly approved. And when, at dessert that day, Sir 
Arthur missed " that pretty child," she said — 

" Oh, she has been naughty to-day, Sir Arthur. She has been 
sent to bed." 

It was an ineffable luxury to Claudia to humiliate, to perse- 
cute, to subject to mental and physical pain, the girl for whom 
she had been rejected by Stephen Langton. 

About the middle of the month Humphrey Morfill appeared 
on the scene from Cambridge. As the Eector and Dr. Winter 
were on good terms — and as Claudia had encouraged Humphrey's 
lasits at Idlechester — it would have been difficult to prevent his 
having some intercourse with Anne Page. But the Panther had 
no such intention. She wisely considered that the great thing 
to be done was to efface from her cousin's mind the memory of 
Stephen. Humphrey, she thought, was not dangerous ; and 
Humphrey could occupy Anne with a little harmless semi-flirtst- 
tion till feaphaers much-desired advent Accordingly, Anne's 
schoolroom imprisonment was relaxed, and the governess went 
away to spend her Cliristmas with her relations — that is, if 
governesses have relations ; and Humphrey Morfill used to look 
in pretty often at the Rectory, though not quite so often as Sir 
Arthur. 

Humphrey was ambitious and astute. He did not know 
that any engagement, authorised or unauthorised, existed be- 
tween Stephen and Anne, although it was clear to him that ther^ 
was some sort of understanding. But, if he had known of their 
betrothal, he would have cared little, deeming all things fair m 
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love and war. To this young man, eager abo^e everything to 
rise in the world, it had occnrred that to matry Anne Page would 
be of immense service to him. He knew that gold has a power of 
jQoatation in the ocean of life akin to that of cork in the actual 
ocean. He had conversed much with the little Page at Idle- 
chester ; had done his best to open her mind ; and had come to 
the conclusion that it would not break her heart if she did not 
marry Stephen. He resolved to carry his operations somewhat 
farther this Christmas vacation. And as the Rector was always 
busy, and Winifred busier, and the governess absent, and the 
Panther greatly occupied with the Assyrian baronet, Humphrey 
had ample opportunities. 

He was rather astonished the first morning, when the charm- 
ing child entered in her short frock and frilled calepons. But he 
did not exhibit his astonishment. Winifred and Claudia and 
Sir Arthur were all present : he awaited his opportunity. It 
soon came. The Saint had parochial business which took her 
away. The Baronet wanted to skate—had heard of a pond half 
a mile out of town where the ice was capital — would Claudia 
come 1 Wouldn't she ? The Panther skated superbly ; and by 
good hap, her maid, Margot, remembered where a pair of her 
skates might be found. Humphrey found himself left alone 
with sweet Anne Page — which was just what he wanted. They 
soon became confidential ; and by and by Humphrey ventured 
to ask the reason of her infantile costume. 

" Oh, I don't know," said Anne, blushing. " Claudia wants to 
make me out a baby. I suppose it's because she's not very young 
herself." 

" I have no doubt," said Humphrey, " she would very much 
like to be as young and as pretty as you are. But you need not 
care about it You look a very charming little girl : only, yoa 
know, one fancies you are not too old to be taken on one's knee 
and kissed." 

" Yes, — that horrid Sir Arthur Willesden positively did it one 
day at dessert. It's just like Claudia, flirting with that man, all 
because he's a baronet." 

" You don't seem very fond of your cousin, Miss Page ? " said 
MorfiU. 

" Fond of her ! If you knew — but oh 1 I couldn't tell yott I 
detest her." 

" What ! isn't she kind to you 1 No one could be cruel to you^ 
surely." 

" I don't know what you would call cruel," said the youfig 
lady. " I only know I should very much like to do to her what 
she did to me." 

" What was it ? " asked Humphrey in the kindest tone. ** Tell 
me. Let me try to help yon. No one ought to be eruel to 
you." 

This sort of thing was successful at last; and Anne, with mu^ 



blushing hesitation, confided to Humphrey the fact that Claudia 
had actually whipped her; but she would not tell the cause, 
though he tried very hard to get at it And he advised her 
never again to submit to any such indignity, but to ring the bell 
for the servants, if Claudia threatened her. Which she promised 
to do, though with a conviction that her courage would fail in 
the Panther's presence. 

" By Jove 1 " said Morfill to himself, as he walked towards the 
Grammar School, " that is a verdant little party. I don't wonder 
at her knocking under to Miss Branscombe, though; she's enough 
to terrify anybody at all weak-minded. I'll tell you what, sir " 
—he was talking to himself, a habit of his — " I think I'll marry 
that child. She doesn't care for Stephen. He's too philosophic 
and poetic for her. She'll marry anybody who'll put her in 
long frocks and promise not to whip her. She's a pa?^sive— re- 
ceptive — reflective sort of girl — takes her colouring from the last 
man that's with her. I'd rather have a girl with a character ; 
but then her money's worth having. If I get it, I can make 
myself Lord Chancellor. By Jove ! I'll marry her." 

Humphrey Morfill adhered to the policy which he had marked 
out for himself. He devoted all his spare time to Anne Page. 
He won her confidence, and consoled her under her persecutions. 
Not that she was very much persecuted : Claudia was too fully 
occupied to trouble herself about her ; but she was still treated 
in the childish fashion, which she disliked. Humphrey was not 
far wrong in his judgment of her character. Stephen had mag- 
netised her by his imaginative power ; but she had just come to 
an age when the material excitements of the real world attracted 
her more than Stephen's poetic visions ; and Humphrey stimu- 
lated her fancy with pictures of London life, balls and cn ening 
parties, the undreamt delights of the Opera and the theatres. 
He knew well what he was about. She " drank the milk of 
paradise^' — that paradise of pretty women, society. She thought 
it would be delightful to escape from the nursery into the 
wondrous independence of married womanhood. Therefore she 
listened to Humphrey with much attention. Stephen, she 
thought, would never take her beyond Idlechester; he said 
nothing about those gaieties which Humphrey so eloquently de- 
scribed. I am sorry to say that, as a result of all this, Humphrey 
hit upon an ingenious arrangement whereby Anne and he could 
correspond upon his return to Cambridge. 

Sweet Anne Page is not to be too severely blamed. It was 
quite a boy-and-girl engagement between her and Stephen. 
What child of sixteen can be expected to know her own mind 1 
And Stephen was away ; she never saw him ; she dared not 
receive a letter from him, for fear of her cousin Claudia. So she 
listened to Humphrey, who skilfuUv carried on the campaign, 
notwithstanding the keenness of Claudia's eyes. But Claudia 
was busy with her baronet 
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In mid-January Humphrey left "his little wife" — as he 
already styled her, unrebuked, and Miss Marsden and MangnaWs 
Questions returned. And Sir Arthur Willesden went to town, 
leaving the Panther plenty of time to look after Anne. And, 
when the year had advanced a little further, Claudia one day 
received a letter in a hand she had not seen for an age. Thus 
it ran : — 

" No. — , Glaboes Strket. 

" Dear Claudia, — I have just returned to England, after a 
few days with the old gentleman, who has got the gout, and is 
delightfully fierce. I've a deal to do in town, and I want a long 
talk to you about the position of affairs ; so come up and let 
us converse. Start at once ; thaf s a good girl. 

Raphael." 

Claudia always obeyed her brother ; besides, at this period, she 
desired the diversion of a trip to London. So having received 
this letter at the breakfast hour, she at once announced that 
Raphael had returned, and that she was going to London to meet 
him, and that, no doubt, he would come back with her. Her 
uncle and cousin were delighted at the news, and Anne Page 
opened her ears. 

" You will like your Cousin Raphael, Anne," said Claudia 
condescendingly. "He likes pretty little girls." 

Miss Page by no means admired Miss Branscombe's condescen- 
sion. 

The Panther was to start early the next morning ; that night 
she and Winifred had a talk, part of which Anne Page over- 
heard — for "little pitchers have long ears." This was the part — 

" Look after Anne, Winifred," said the Panther. " She s very 
sly. You remember when I caught her corresponding with 
Stephen % " 

" YouVe not found her out in anything since, have you ?" 

"No," said Claudia, laughing. "I think this little instru- 
ment" — Anne could guess what she took up—" gave her a lesson 
iu the subject that she hasn't forgotten yet But perhaps she 
will begin playing her tricks again when my back is turned." 

" Do you think Raphael will like her well enough to marry 
her % " asked Winifred. 

" I donM; see why not," said the Panther. "She's pretty, you 
must admit, though it's a very babyish prettiness. She'll improve 
by and by. Won't he keep her in order if he does marry her ! " 

"Perhaps she won't have him," suggested Winifred. 

" Pshaw ! shell fall in love with him directly. The dear fellow 
is irresistible," she said with a laugh. "Besides, if she was 
troublesome, I'd make her have him." 

This was what Anne Page heard, an interested and terrified 
eavesdropper. Whence it happened that the mail-coach that took 

a 
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Miss Branscombe townwards, carried also a letter which branched 
off somewhere to Cambridge. 

" Darling Humphrey, — Cousin Claudia is gone to London^ 
and Cousin Raphael is coming back with her, and / am to marry 
him, I hate him. Nobody can help me but you, Humphrey 
dear. I am dreadfully frightened, dreadfully, — Your own little 
wife, Anne Page." 

Whicb epistle, in due course reaching St. John's College, took 
a certain undergraduate rather aback. 

" What's to be done now, sir 1 " said Humphrey to Morfill in 
the solitude of his rooms. " 1 mustn't let this little party slip 
through my fingers. That Miss Branscombe's so determined, she'd 
compel the little fool to marry him, and Anne is such a little 
fool, she'd do it if they threatened to whip her for refusing, and", 
moreover — from all I hear — Mr. Raphael Branscombe is an ex- 
perienced and successful practitioner in lovemaking. If he gef s 
down there, you're done, Mr. Morfill, that's obvious. And, as 
you've got no money, I don't quite see what you're to do. Sup- 
pose we have a pipe together, and ruminate." 

The result of nis rumination was that he started that very day 
for Idlechester, and rather astonished Stephen Langton by look- 
ing him up in Little College Green. 



CHAPTER XIL 

AIAIE. 

"P APHAEL acted on his valet's advice, crossed from St. Malo, 
Xv and, spending as little time as possible in Jersey, took the 
mail-steamer for the sister island. And, as he walked up the 
steps of the pier at Guernsey, one of the first figures that caught 
his eye was his father's tall and portly form. Ralph Branscombe 
was enjoying his customary matutine stroll. 

" Well, sir," said Raphael, walking up to him, " here I am at 
last, you see." 

" Ah," responded his father, looking at his son from head to 
foot, as if to ascertain whether he was really the right person. 
" Well, Pm not sorry to see you. You don't look as if you d been 
quite as ill as that rascal of yours pretended." 

" He's a capital liar," said Raphael. " I don't think I have had 
even a headache since I had the pleasure of seeing you last." 

" And may one inquire how you have been amusing yourself 1" 
asked DevU Branscombe. 
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** I found some rather shy game," lie replied. " Oh, I hftve 
been amused^ I assure you. But, with your permission, I'll go 
and have some breakfast ; I'm as hungry as a hunter." 

Balph Braiiscombe took his son to his rooms on the Esplanade. 
At first he lived at Marshall's Royal Yacht Club Hotel — in those 
days a pretentious gloomy place, where, with the usual fatuity of 
hotel-keepers, you were charged six shillings a bottle for wine 
that you could buy at Qreenslade's, just opposite, at eighteen 
shillings a dozen. When he had decided to wait for his son in 
this happy island, beyond the reach of temptation and creditors, 
Ralph Branscombe took apartments. They were kept by an adi- 
pose widow with a couple of daughters, one of whom was so ex- 
cessively handsome that the old gentleman was almost tempted 
to make love to her. 

"And how do you get on in this tranquil island?" asked 
Raphael, after he had finished his breakfast, skilfully manufac- 
turing a cigarette the while. 

" It is slow — confoundedly slow. And the people are the 
queerest lot you ever saw. They have a tremendously exclusive 
aristocracy, Tuppers and Careys and Brocks and Dobrees, who 
won't look at the unhappy natives that don't belong to their set. 
Sixties they call themselves ; can't guess why." 

''Got about sixty pounds a year each, perhaps," suggested 
Raphael " But what is the place good for ? " 

" Well, there's scenery, you know, and sea-bathing. And the 
fish is capital, and so is the fruit And claret and cognac and 
cigars are cheap. And there are some deuced pretty girls." 

"These are recommendations," said Raphael meditative!/. 
" That was a pretty little party who brought in breakfast just 
now, but she'll be awfully fat at forty. How do you spend your 
evenings ? " 

" There's a club," he replied, " and two or three of the members 
have satisfactory ideas about van-john and loo. I have been 
teaching them poker lately." 

" You don't dine out, I suppose ] " 

" The aborigines have not yet reached that stage of civilisation. 
From what I hear, they invite people to tea." 

" Frightful barbarism ! " said Raphael* " Well, about this 
marrying scheme of yours — or the Rector's rather. That littlfc 
Page is a dumpy child, isn't she, just out of the nursery." 

" She's pretty," said his father j " Claudia thinks her charming. 
And four thousand a year is worth having." 

" True. I'll go over and see her, and if she's not very bad style, 
I may marry her. Will Claudia marry that young Langton ] " 

" She agreed to the arrangement." 

" i don't half like it. She's too good for that sort of fellO\ir. 
However I'll see all about it when I go down there." 

" You'll stay here a day or two, I suppose^" said Ralph. " It*a 
a luxury to get some one to talk to." 
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" Is there nobody here that you know ? " 

" Most of the English people are getting out of the way of 
their creditors, and prefer Jersey, which is a free and easy sort 
of place. By the way, there's a man lately come that you may 
know perhaps, young Hudson ; he married a sister of Shottes- 
brooke's." 

" By Jove," exclaimed Raphael, " what brings him here ? Haa 
he got his wife with him 1 " 

" I believe he has. They are lodging up at a place called the 
New Ground. Do you know much of him 1 " 

" Never spoke to him. I used to know Lady JEmilia 
slightly." 

That evening the Branscombes went down to the club, and 
very shortly Mr. Hudson was for the first time introduced. A 
very negative young fellow was Lady ^Emilia's husband ; but 
gold glorified him — deified him in the eyes of some people. He 
had a very great belief in himself, and always found plenty of 
toadies to encourage that belief. His inordinate vanity throve 
on the flattery of men who dined with him and borrowed money 
of him. 

There was not any very lively play this evening — some old 
fogies had settled down to whist ; Devil Branscombe, despairing 
of anything faster, had joined a party. Raphael was smoking 
patiently. At last Hudson exclaimed — 

" Confound it, this is uncommonly slow. Is there a billiard- 
room anywhere 1 " 

" Upon my life, I don't know," said Raphael, " I only came 
here to-day, and unless I see some improvement, I think I shall 
be off again to-moiTow." 

" Well, there must be a billiard-room," said Hudson. " Let's 
go round to the hotel and ascertain." 

" I have no particular objection," said RaphaeL " Are you a 
good player?" 

" Not a very bad one, I think," he replied. 

They went away together, and succeeded in finding a billiard- 
room down a steep flignt of stone steps, in which St Peter's Port 
abounds. 

" Well put a sovereign on the game," said Hudson, " if you 
like." 

"Just as you please," answered Raphael carelessly. 

Hudson was an average player, and the Seraph had not 
touched a cue for some months. The former went ahead at first ; 
but when he was thirty-seven to Raphael's thirteen, the Seraph 
made a break, and scored his fifty with perfect ease. 

" I must give you odds," he remarked mildly. This sort of 
thing didn't suit Hudson, who liked winning. So after another 
game, he said — 

" Suppose we go up to my rooms, and see if we can get some 
supper ? I daresay my wife finds it rather slow." 
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"Very well," said ilie Seraph. "I have met Lady Emilia 
before now. I used to know the old EarL" 

*' By Jove/' ohserved Hudson, " she'll be delighted to meet an 
old acquaintance.*' 

" Shouldn't wonder," soliloquised the Seraph. 

The New Ground is a rectangular piece of turf, with gravel 
walks and some tolerable trees. The houses in its vicinity look 
as if they had been built for barracks. There are two or three 
occupied as lodging-houses ; and in the largest of these, a comer 
liouse, Mr. Hudson bad taken apartments. From the windows 
there was a fine view over the sea, a mile distant. He and 
Baphael toiled up Smith Street and the Candie Koad, and at 
lenj^th reached this elevated part of tbe suburbs. When they 
entered the drawing-room there was no one there, although lights 
were burning. 

" Can't be gone to bed yet," said Hudson. " I'll go and fetch 
her." 

" Don't disturb Lady Emilia on my account," urged Raphael 
wit) I great indifference. 

Mr. Hudson found his way to his wife's room. I regret to say 
the lady in question was " in a temper." She had not been many 
months married ; she knew no one in the island ; and she had 
been sitting in solitary weariness while her husband lost his 
sovereigns at billiards. 

Bouverie Hudson was a good deal afraid of his wife. She was 
a thoroup;h aristocrat ; she was divinely beautiful ; she was 
aristocratically indolent. He felt his insignificance in her pre- 
sence. He was particularly proud* of her, feeling that he had 
purchased one of the finest women in the market — a London 
Circassian of high price. But he was not particularly fond of a 
tSte-d-tSte with her. 

" I have brought you a visitor, ^Emilia," he said. 

" Have you ? How kind ! Some vulgar young islander, I 
suppose, who wants some supper." 

" Why, no. He may want some supper, but he's neither vulgar 
nor young. It's a gjentleman you know slightly." 

" Indeed ! Well, I hope he is rather more amusing than you 
are. Tell me who he is, that I may judge whether he is worth 
the trouble of going downstairs again." 

" It is Mr. Raphael Branscombe," said Bouverie. 

She did not reply for a moment ; the news had been sudden. 
Then she said languidly — 

" Ah, he will be a chan<^e. Well, go down and entertain him. 
I will come presently." This she uttered in her most lazily im- 
perious tone. 

But, when her husband had left her, she locked the door, 
threw herself oh her knees at the foot of the bed, and ex- 
claimed — 

" Oh, my God, why have you let this man come here ? What 
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have I done to be so tortured ? Raphael, Raphael, how I love 
you ! and yet how I hate you ! What shall I do ? What shall 
Idol'' 

At last she arose and cooled her eyes and forehead, and threw 
a lace shawl over those white marble shoulders, and descended, 
looking like a queen ; and very calm and steady was the voice in 
which she said— 

" I am glad to see you again, Mr. Branscombe." 

Supper was served, and over a good bottle of claret the Seraph 
and Hudson got on amicably enough. 

" By the way," said Raphael, " isn't there an island called Sark 
one ought to see— a place with cliffs and caverns, and that sort 
of thing?" 

"Oh yes," said Lady ^Emilia. "Suppose we go across to- 
morrow, if it's fine, xour father will join us, I daresay, Mr. 
Branscombe." 

"To-morrow is rather too sharp/* said Hudson. "We shall 
have to take provisions ; there's nothing on the island but lob- 
sters and rabbits." 

" Very well ; suppose we fix it for early the next morning," 
said Raphael. " My man, LouLs, is a caj^ital caterer ; he shall 
look up provisions. We'll inquire about a boat the first thing 
to-morrow." 

Thus it was arranged, the Seraph and Hudson making an 
appointment to meet in the Market before breakfast ; and then 
he started for the Esplanade, having parted from ^Emilia with 
just one pressure of the hand. 

" She's a wonderfully fine woman," thought Raphael to him- 
self, as he smoked his cigar, passing beneath the Bailiff's garden 
wall ; " and she cares about as much as I do for that prig of a 
Bouverie Hudson ; but I must be careful. When those languid 
creatures get possessed with the devil of love, they are infernally 
troublesome ; and there's Anne Page waiting for me, and poor 
little Fiordilisa." 

I think at that moment the Seraph wished himself back at 
Isola Rossa again. 

Louis was waiting for him. Devil Branscombe had not yet 
got away from his whist. The Seraph gave his valet some orders 
about the Sark expedition and dismissed him. Then he sat by 
the window, watching the moonlight upon the sea and a flood of 
glistening silver, and reflected on his position. It was rather an 
amusing one. 

By and by — ^he heard a tap at the door, and said, " Come in ! " 
— entered the widow's prettiest daughter. She wanted to know 
what time he would like to breakfast. 

" What's your name, child ? " asked the Seraph. 

" Ellen, sir." 

" Ah. And pray, Mijs Nelly, what time does my respected 
father generally breakfast ?" 
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" About twelve, sir." 

'^ Amazing old gentleman 1 And what time do you breakfast, 
Nelly ? " 

« At eight, sir." 

" Good. Then you may bring me up a cup of coffee when you 
breakfast, and miud you make it strong ; that's a good girl, and 
mind you bring it yourself, for I know you'll look so con.- 
foundedly fresh and pretty in the morning, you'll give me an 
appetite/* 

Ellen blushed. She was only nineteen, this little girl, though 
her fine development caused ner to look several years older. 
There's a good deal of flirtation in those islands, and she was not 
wholly ignorant of the art And the Seraph's unique beauty of 
person fascinated her. 

" Come here, Nelly," he said. She approached him, and he 
gave her what he called a fraternal kiss. " There, good night, 
uttle girl. Don't forget the coffee.'' 

His father, who had let himself in with a latch-key, had been 
an amused spectator of this brief scene. 

" You get on fast, Raphael," he remarked. " 1 fear you don't 
improve. Now, Ellen, be off to bed, or I'll tell your mamma of 
your naughtiness." 

"The Hudsons and I are going to Sark the day after to-- 
morrow," said the Seraph. " Will you come ? How can we get 
a boat 1 " 

'* I can find you a clipping little cutter-yacht that will just da 
I want to see Sark, but certainly shouldn't have made any great 
effort in that direction." 

The following day the necessary arrangements were made : 
and the party was increased by two persons. These were a Mr. 
and Mrs. Wugk, who, notwithstanding their queer name, were 
tolerably English. Wugk was a musician of Flemish descent, 
but born in England — a man of real genius as a composer, 
but unutterably lazy. Mrs. Wugk was a native of Guernsey, 
and one of the most charming of the island beauties. Balph 
Eranscombe had made Wugk's acquaintance at the club ; and 
encountering him in the Market, enlisted him for the trip. He 
was a capittu comrade, knowing the island well — and of course 
Lady iEmilia would be glad of a feminine companion. 

So in due time they started, a pleasant party; and were 
landed in Sark, an island where landing is dilficult---so difficult 
indeed that the Lords of the Admiralty are said to have come 
there on a tour of inspection, and to have gone away again 
without discovering where the harbour lay. The legena is not 
incredible ; the tunnel by which you must approach the interior 
is quite invisible from the sea. I have always fancied that 
Circe's mystical island must have been very hike Sark. But 
there were no painters in water-colours in Homer's days, whereas 
Sark has been fortunate in an artist of the Channel, Mr. Paul 
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Naftel, who has done upon canvas, for its cliffs and bays, what 
words can never do. Its caverns are wondrous. The Gouliots 
are famous for their population of zoophytes, many very rare ; 
a perfect tapestry of tnese creatures, blood-red and yellow and 
olive-green, hides the rugged walls. But the Boutiques are 
transcendently fine. After scrambling through tortuous pas- 
sages in half-darkness, it is glorious to come out upon a platform 
of rock beneath a Titanic portal open to the ocean. Surely the 
eons of Poseidon dwelt in those colossal halls, and looked forth 
upon the solitary waste of waters. Does that single white sail 
in the distance carry Odysseus and his heroic followers across the 
wine-coloured sea 1 

Our party stayed longer in the island than they at first in- 
tended. The wind changed, so that they could not easily get 
back to Guernsey — and they thoroughly enjoyed the beautiful 
loneliness of the place. It is a charming islet for lovers of lazi- 
ness and scenery — of lobsters and rabbits. Louis exhibited his 
culinary skill, and produced a marvellous variety of capital 
dishes from these materials only. 

One day they started to see the Boutiques — all but Devil 
Branscombe, who had a touch of gout, and was smoking in bed. 
You go along a broad green terrace above the sea; the steep 
grassy slope beneath grows steeper as it descends to the brink of 
the cliff. This is on your right ; presently you pass an opening 
on your left, which gives you a view right through the island. 
A little farther the path narrows and grows steeper ; and then 
you have to descend and reascend in a way which Alpine club- 
men would think a trifle, but which perplexes weak nerves. 
Hudson and Lady Emilia were in advance ; then Wugk and his 
wife ; finally Eaphael. 

Suddenly there was a pause. 

" I can't stand this," said Hudson. " I'm getting giddy. You'd 
better turn back, Emilia." 

'^ Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind. I came out to see 
the caves, and I mean to see them. If you are giddy, go back 
and wait ; Mr. Wugk will take care of me, and Air. Branscombe 
of Mrs. Wugk." 

Hudson acceded to this arrangement ; but presently Mrs. 
Wugk's courage also failed, so Kaphael brought her back and left 
her with Hudson. 

" Lady JSmilia can't come to much harm now," said the Seraph, 
" as there will be two of us to take care of her." 

The trio made their way through the caverns, standing at last 
upon a great ocean-threshold, with a gateway of giants above. It 
was a strangely beautiful way to approach that vast stretch of 
hyaline. A sail or two, far off — a seamevv or two, nearer at hand 
— no other sign of life. The golden sunlight slept upon an immea- 
Burable waste of blue. 

To return was found rather harder work than entry had been. 
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Thev were getting on very well, however, when Lady Emilia 
felt faint, and was unable to proceed. After some little discus- 
sion, Raphael said — 

** You see, she's afraid to go on. We must get a boat round. 
1*11 go and see to it, if youll stay with Lady -Emilia." 

" No, no," she said. ** Let Mr. Wugk go — he knows the island 
better — he will be quicker." 

And Wugk, seeing no objection to the arrangement, went. 

" Well," thought Raphael, " she is determined to have a tSte-d- 
Ulfi with me. I deserve a scolding, no doubt, and I suppose she 
means to give me one." 

He found her a comfortable seat of the everlasting granite, and 
then lighted a cigarette. 

" Why did you come here, Raphael ? " she asked after a time. • 

" Not to see you, child. I had filial duties to perform. Hav- 
ing performed them, I mean to be off." 

" I wish you were drowning in that water, Raphael. I should 
like to watch you sinking, and know that I could save you if I 
liked." 

" And not do it, of course, amiable girl ! Tell me now, what 
harm have 1 done you ? " 

" Did not you make me love you ? Is that no harm, when you 
cared nothing for me, when I had to marry another man 1 " 

" Well, you don't seem to have much love for me now ; and as 
that is the case, and as you have a husband with plenty of money, 
I again say I have done you no harm." 

" What, there is no harm in remorse — ^no harm in lying beside 
a husband I detest — no harm in being a murderess ! I am a 
murderess, if longing to do murder makes one. I want to be 
away from these tempting cliffs. I fear — oh, I fear I shall push 
him over the brink some day." 

" Reallv, -Emilia," he said calmly, " you are very foolish. You 
are a perfect child to talk all this nonsense. Hudson seems a 
very good fellow — try and be comfortable with him." 

" Yes, that's it — that's the way you talk. Oh, why couldn't I 
guess all this before I loved you ? You win a woman's love — 
you win a woman who is your slave, who would die for you, 
who cares for no other creature in the wide world, and then you 
crush her and throw her away, caring no more for her than lor 
the end of a cigar. Oh, 1 know now ; but why can't girls know 
in time, before they begin to love men with the beauty of devils 
and with ten times more cruelty?" 

Raphael was taken aback by this torrent of words. He said 
nothing, but wished the boat would come round ; and by good 
luck so it did, within five minutes. 

" If I kill him it is your doing," she whispered, as they ad- 
vanced towards the boat 

" Tired of waiting 1 " shouted Hudson cheerily. " Catch me 
going to see caverns again ! " 
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Next day the wind shifted, and they got back to Quemsey, no 
murder having as jet been committed. And the day alter, 
Eaphael took the mail-steamer to Southampton, resolving to leave 
Lady Emilia to her own devices. And, as we have seen, Claudia 
heaid of him from Clarges Street, 



CHAPTER XIIL 

AN ELOPEMENT. 

SWEET Anne Page was exceedingly dissatisfied with what she 
had done. She was a timorous creature, and had written 
to Humphrey in a fright, and now was in a fright as to the 
result. Anne was a parasitic plant — a clinging creature, unable 
to stand alone. Her heart was a treasure of sweetness, which she 
was glad to bestow on any one who seemed to deserve it. Hum- 
phrey Morfill had accurately estimated her receptive and reflective 
character. With Stephen she was thoughtful and dreamy ; with 
Humphrey she was gay aud vivacious ; and at both times she was 
happy. But now her letter had filled her with remorse and 
terror. She thought of Stephen, whom her father had deemed 
worthy to wed her. With a pang of regret she thought of Hum- 
phrey, to whom she had offered herself in sudden fear, with utter 
dismay. What should she do ? Of whom should she ask coun- 
sel] If Claudia had not left Kingsleat, I believe Anne would 
have thrown herself at her feet and confessed everything, for she 
had faith in her ccmsin, while she feared her ; but for her uncle 
Walter and Winifred she had only fear, no faith. 

She sat in the schoolroom at the Rectory, thinking of these 
things, in her hand some dreary volume of lessons, which she 
was supposed to be learning. Not a word was visible to her 
troubled eyes. Stiff Miss Marsden sat opposite her, doing some 
ridiculous feminine work. The forenoon was a bright one, soften* 
ing towards spring ; and poor little childish Anne, if there had 
been anybody to love and guide her, would have been as good and 
as happy a girl as you would wish to see on a spring morning. 
Immured in a schoolroom, tortured with long lessons, threatened 
with a marriage to some one she had never seen, she was 
thoroughlv miserable. Anne always dreaded people she did not 
know, and always loved people whom she knew ever so little, if 
they would let her. If the Eaphael Branscombe who terrified 
her could have entered at this moment, he might easily have won 
her from both her boyish wooers. 

" Are you ready with your lesson, my dear 1 " asked the gover- 
ness, in the chill voice of the species. 
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Anna started, conseiona of her naughtinen. She did not even 
know what book she had in her hand. It turned ont to be a 
work by the ingenious M. Le Page, with this sort of thing in it — 
** Josephine, je viens d'inviter M. L. k d^jeiiner, qu'as tu 4 nous 
donner ? Du jambon, des cdtelettes, du iromage, et de la creme 
avec le caf^. II y a en has des oeufs tout frais, on pent aj outer 
une omelette." Breaking down over ^^jamhon,*' Anne burst into 
tears. 

"You are not well, my dear, I am afraid," said the governess. 
" Have you a headache 1 Would you like to go and lie down ? " 

Anne assented to the proposition, glad to obtain solitude. 
When she reached her own room she locked the door, and sat 
down and tried to think ; but she was in no state to decide what 
she ought to do. Always trustful and irresolute, she was at this 
moment pliant as a reed. She could come to no decision. There 
was no one she could ask. She could only moan and sob, and 
wish sometimes for Stephen, sometimes for Humphrey, sometimes 
even for Claudia— and often, ah, how often, poor child, for her 
lost father. 

There came a tap at the door. 

" They can't let me alone," she murmured fretfully. " I shall 
have to take some gruel, or some senna^ or something. I am very 
wretched.*' 

She opened the door, and there entered —not, as she expected, 
her cousin or the governess — but the parlour-maid, Rebecca 
She was a wonderful smart young person, with a fly-away air, 
and a taste for cherry-coloured ribbons. Humphrey, guessing 
that the wearer of such finery was corruptible, had made her his 
messenger by occasional half-crowns, and on this occasion she 
brought Anne a letter from him. 

** My poor little pet, I will save you. Come down into the 
garden this evening at eleven, or as soon after as you can. Becky 
will open the side-door for you. Don't be afraid. Put on your 
bonnet and shawl, as it is very cold. 

** Just tell Becky to say — yes. — Your loving 

<* Humphrey.** 

" Yes, Becky," said Anne emphatically, so delighted with defi- 
nite guidance that she did not hesitate a moment. 

"You've been crying, miss," said Becky familiarly. *•! 
wouldn't, if I were you. There's nobody dare put upon you. 
now Miss Claudia is gone. You're a better lady than any 01 
'em." 

This well-meant speech was made in consequence of Humphrey's 
orders to Becky to advise Miss Page to keep up her spirits ; but 
as she went downstairs the flighty earner iste said to herself — 

" Silly little chit 1 What does she want crying there like a 
baby 1 I'm sure I don't wonder at Miss Claudia's whipping hev. 
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I wonder what Mr. Humphrey can see in her — but therey she^s got 
money." 

And Becky tossed her cherry-coloured cap-ribbons, and though t^ 
if she had money, how the young men would all be after her. 
And by and by she managed to slip out and convey the affirma- 
tive monosyllable to MorfiU, who was lying perdu at a public- 
house near the Kectory, and who gave Becky a sovereign and 
certain directions to which she promised attention. 

Humphrey, as we have said, had gone straight to Idlechester, 
and to Stephen's rooms. He found his old friend in a dreamy, 
melancholy mood. 

" Well, old boy," he said, " you seem dull in these queer rooms 
of yours. Do you stay here all day ? Why dont you wake up 
a little 1 " 

" Oh, I go out often enough," replied Stephen. " But I am 
rather dull, I confess." 

'' No wonder. And it's entirely your own fault ; your money 
makes you independent. Why not go to college 1 — ^you'll be 
jolly enough there." 

" I don't want to be jolly," said Stephen. " But what brings 
you here in the middle of term 1 Anything the matter ? " 

" AVell," said Humphrey hesitatingly, " the fact is this. I 
want you to do me, if you can, a great favour. I want to borrow 
two hundred pounds for about three months. And you must 
trust to my honour : I cannot tell you what I want it for — only 
there's a lady in the case." 

"You can have it to-morrow morning as soon as the bank 
opens," said Stephen. " And now, what shall we do this even- 
ing?" 

" I'm going to stay here," said Morfill, " and, what's more, I 
mean to sleep on your sofa, if you'll let me. I don't wish it 
generally known that I am not at Cambridge And, by the way, 
if you are going out at all, stroll down to the Half Moon, and 
hear if anybody talks about me. I got off the coach half a mile 
from town, and don't think I was recognised." 

Stephen did as he was told, and found that Humphrey had not 
quite succeeded in maintaining his incognito. 

" Why, there's an old friend of yours in town, Mr Stephen," 
said Jack Winslow. " How is it he's not with you 1 " 

" I have no friends, Miss Winslow, old or new," said Stephen 
solemnly. 

" Oh, don't talk such stuff ! But you can't mean to say you 
haven't seen Mr. Morfill?" 

" My dear Jack, I regret to find that you are losing your 
sanity. Is it incipient />. T., and must I warn that respectable 
old gentleman whom you condescend to acknowledge as papa 
that it is time you were sent to the County Lunatic Asylum ? 
Your head should be shaved, and you should be put in a strait 
waistcoat." 
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" What nonsense you are talking ! I tell yon Mr. Morfill came 
in by this evening's coach, and I want to know what he has 
come for." 

" I should think you did. So should I if I thought he was 
here. Is it likely he'd leave Cambridge in the middle of term ? " 

" I don't know what's likely," said Jack. " I only know 
Harry Tipper says he saw him." 

" Did you ever know Harry drive that last stnge sober ? Says 
he saw him ! Saw old Vosper the butcher, that weighs twenty 
stone, and thought he was such a genteel young man, he must be 
fresh from the University." 

Thus cunningly did Stephen attempt to conceal his rival from 
observation, little guessing the direction of Humphrey's designs. 
And the next morning lie drew from the bank two hundred 
pounds, which he handed to his friend ; and Humphrey got 
quietly away, leaving Stephen under the impression that lie was 
going back to Cambridge. Instead of this, he made his way to 
Kiiigsleat, and entered into negotiations with his old ally of the 
cherry-coloured ribbons. 

The evening was dull at the Rectory. The evenings always 
were so, now that the brilliant Claudia had departed, and there 
was no "swell" baronet dropping in to flirt with her. The 
Rector and his daughter lived tSte-d-tSte, and with the dessert 
entered our little friend Anne, demure and infantile, plump and 
petitSj still in the short frocks and fringed pantaloons to which 
she had been relegated by the persecuting Panther. ' When they 
went to the drawing-room, Winifred was wont to sit by the fire 
and read some saintly book, while Anne looked out of the window 
till it became too dark to see anything. Then the Rector came 
and had his coffee, and read the London morning paper, which 
reached Idlech ester about eight o'clock. He was a taciturn man, 
who seldom found in his journal anything to talk about. Some 
children would have found pabulum in the books, illustrated 
and otherwise, in which the house abounded. Stephen, for ex- 
ample, would have been only too content to be thus let alone 
but Anne was a social creature, who pined for a loving voice and 
a protecting arm. She did not care to read, but would listen 
by the hour if any one read to her. Her sweetness was like the 
fragrant spirit of the limoncina tree, which yields itself to the 
caressing hand. 

This evening seemed interminable. Anne thought the Rector 
would never come to the drawing-room — that he would never 
have finished his Morning Chronicle — that the time for prayers 
would never arrive. But it came at last; and, as the Rev. 
Walter Branscombe's sonorous voice read the evening lesson, 
Anne was fascinated by the cherry-coloured cap ribbons gleaming 
amid the line of servants. But at last there was an end ; and 
Anne, after the ordinaiy evening embraces, was, according to 
custom, accompanied to her room by Miss Marsden, who always 
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made her Tchfeel down and sar a hymn in her presence. And in 
time the governess departed, and Anne waited in a frightful 
state of fidgettiness, of ineffable terroi*, for eleven o'clock to come, 
and for Becky to assure her that all was safe. 

It was about five minutes past the hour when BecTcy cautiously 
opened the door, and found Anne in a terrible state of alarm and 
anticipation. 

" Now, miss," she whispered, energetic in the expectation of 
future sovereigns, " slip on your cloak and bonnet — it's a dread- 
fully frosty night. Mr. Humphrey's waiting." 

Anne could do nothing for herself. Becky wrapped her up 
and led her trembling down the back stairs to a side door which 
opened on the garden. She could scarcely stand. But waiting 
at the door was Humphrey Morfill, who took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

" My darling ! " he said, " I want you to come with me. I 
have a carriage waiting. I will make you my wife to-morrow." 

She did not understand him. She lay almost insensible in 
his arms. 

" It's no good talking to her, Mr. Humphrey," whispered the 
practical parlour-maid — " she's frightened to death almost You 
put her in the coach and take her away — and that's what 
you do." 

Humphrey acted on this excellent advice. He lifted Anne 
into the postchaise, and off it flew along the hard, frosty road. 
Becky went back to the house, fastened tne side door with quiet 
deliberateness, and did not look at Morfill's parting gift till she 
reached her room. It was a ten-pound note^ and she had expected 
only five. 

*' Well," she said, " he's a generous young fellow, and deserves 
a better wife than that poor thing. She is a baby, if I ever 
gaw one." 

Becky had locked the door of Anne's room, and removed the 
key. It was Miss Marsden's custom in the morning, when her- 
self dressed, to go to her pupil's room, and see that she was pro- 
perly attired, and cause her to repeat another hymn — the most 
punctual of young persons, she never failed to be at Anne's door 
at eight precisely. 

The door was locked, and Anne did not open it. 

" The child must be ill," said the governess. " How silly of 
her to lock her door. I must tell Miss Branscombe." 

But Winifred was in her bath, and did not mean to be dis- 
turbed for anything, and, when the governess reiterated her raps 
at the door, exclaimed in an unsaintly way — 

" Wait, can't you ? " 

When her toUet was a trifle more advanced, she threw on a 
loose wrapper, and, appearing on the landing, said to the gover- 
ness — 

"Well, what is it r' 
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'* Miss Page's door is locked, and we can't make her hear. I 
am afraid she's ill. She compledued of headache yesterday." 

" Pooh ! There's nothing the matter with her — she's very sly. 
Tell her you'll punish her if she doesn't open the door." 

Miss Marsden conveyed the threat, but of course nothing came 
of it, and at last the Hector was aroused by the unusual noise. 
He had the door forced open. We are already aware of what he 
"rt'as likely to find. 

There was poor little Anne's bed, unslept in. The room was 
tidy as usual — ^just as tidy as when she had knelt down and said 
her hymn to tlie governess the night before. There was nothing 
to prate of her whereabouts. Nor could any creature in the 
Rectory, except the maiden of the cherry-coloured cap-ribbons, 
guess what had become of her. The Kector was utterly per- 
plexed, and could not tell what in the world to do. He lelt no 
disposition to publish abroad the fact that his ward was miss- 
ing, so at length he determined to wait awhile, and see if she 
returned. 

But during the morning the rumour of her disappearance 
travelled beyond the Rectory walls into the town of Kingsleat. 
And it encountered and coalesced with another rumour, which 
was that a postchaise with four horses, from the Mitre, had taken 
Mr. Humphrey M or fill and a female companion a stag^ out of 
Kingsleat, on the North road. 

As when acid meets alkali, and neutral salt is formed, so these 
two rumours combined to form a third — that Mr. Morfill had run 
away with Miss Page. The Rector heard this at last, and started 
for the Mitre to question the landlord of that ancient hotel and 

Eosting house. On his way he was joined by Dr. Winter, who 
ad heard the same rumour, and had started on the same errand. 

Stout, old, rubicund Dawson, when these two magnates of the 
town, both clergymen, and one a country magistrate, came to 
ask him what he knew of the matter, would have turned pale 
if it had been ])ossible. He told them all he knew — which was 
that Mr. Morfill had enga^ied post horses late the previous even- 
irig, and that they started between eleven and twelve, and that 
they had since returned. A postboy was called in, and stated that 
they took Mr. Morfill and a lady to Radford, and that he got fresh 
horses at the Bell, and went on immediately. 

" Didn't you think there was something wrong, Dawson," said 
Dr. Winter, "when a mere boy like my nephew ordered post- 
horses ? " 

"No, sir," replied Dawson. "The young gentleman has 
always been so very steady, I took his order just as soon as if it 
was yours." 

The two clergymen left the hotel, convinced that the thing waa 
done, and that no interference could avail 

" You call your nephew a mere boy," said thd Rector. " Is he 
of age ] " 
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" H.e is twenty-two," said Winter. " This is a sad business for 
you, of course, but for me it is worse. That boy was my adopte<l 
son ; I thought him incapable of meanness and dishonour ; I 
hoped that he would have a noble career. Now 1 hope never to 
see him again. I thank God he is not my son." 

" You are too harsh, my dear friend," replied the Rector. " He 
is a line intelligent young man, and though his conduct has been 
inexcusable, I would not give him up altogether. Young men are 
not always amenable to reason when there is a lovely girl in the 
case. He may have a fine career before him yet." 

" I cannot agree with you," said Dr. Winter briefly. 

The Rector went home, with a great deal of correspondence on 
his hands. He wrote to Mr. Drax and to Raphael. Winifred 
poured out her indignation to Olaudia in a letter inexplicably 
crossed. The Panther's feelings on receiving it may easily be 
imagined. And Raphael was not at home that morning — had 
gone off to Richmond the previous afternoon, and had not re- 
turned—so that she could find nobody to sympathise with her, 
but walked up and down the Clarges Street drawing-room in 
impotent anger. The idea of that little Anne Page serving them 
such a trick — and with Humphrey MorfiU, too, whom she had 
believed quite safe. And now Stephen Langton, who had rejected 
her, would be almost a rich man, with half Mr. Page's money. 
Claudia could not resist telling Sir Arthur Willesden of the afiair, 
when the baronet paid a morning visit. 

" Aw — by Jove ! " said the baronet, " how interesting ! Why, 
Miss Page — aw — was quite a child I think — short frocks — aw — 
and all that sort of thing. I wish — aw — that I could be the hero 
— aw — of an elopement, Miss Branscombe." 

" Do you ? I wish I had the heroine of this elopement here," 
said the Panther, looking anything but amiable. 

** Well — aw — let us hope she will never repent it." 

" She will ; she shcdl. She shall be sorry for it every day of 
her life." 

Claudia did not quite see how to fulfil this tremendous threat, 
but felt that she should like to realise it. Sir Arthur, finding his 
charmer in rather a terrifying humour this morning, did not pro- 
long his visit. 

Raphael did not see his sister till late. He dined out, but 
found her awaiting him at eleven, when he returned. She 
brought out her news at once. 

" Anne Page has run away with young Morfill, Raphael ! " 

He looked rather pleased than otherwise. 

" When did that happen ? " he asked. 

" The night before last. They must be married by this time." 

" Of course. It does young Morfill credit. You see he was 
not quite such a fool as you thought him, Claudia. Well, I need 
not go down to Kingsleat now," 

" you take it very coolly." 
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* Why not ? MorfiU plays ace of trumps and I lose the trick. 
Am I to spoil my hair by tearing it? The cleverest of women, 
Claudia — and you are the cleverest I ever met — ruin their game 
by temper. You are angry now with everybody — with Mr. and 
Mrs. MorfiU for beating you, with me for not going down in time 
to stop it, with yourself for not perceiving that the little girl had 
an understanding with MorfilL This is foolish ; or rather, it 
is womanish, and you, my poor Claudia, cannot help being a 
woman." 

" You are very provoking, Raphael." 

" I am philosopnical, that is alL Now I shall be spared the 
nuisance of going out of town just as the season is beginning. 
And I don't see that you need return, unless, indeed, you think 
of marrying that young Langton, who is really worth having 
now." 

Claudia did not reply. She was always a little alarmed when 
Raphael approached this subject 

The news did not take long in travelling to Idlechester. 
Stephen, lounging past the Half Moon in the afternoon, was 
called in by the landlord, who had just heard the story from 
some of the Kingsleat folk. He was perfectly astounded. Him- 
self trustful and worthy of trust, he could not believe in Mor- 
fiirs having thus acted. And to borrow money of him for the 
purpose ! It was incredible, 

Alasj, the incredible is too often the true — especially when 
human character is the basis of our incredulity. Stephen found 
the evidence too strong for him. He sat down in the inn par- 
lour, and drank a glass of port wine which kind-hearted Jack 
Winslow got for him. 

"It can't be true," he said to himself. 

^* It's no good to take on so," said the bright-eyed barmaid, 
eager to console him. " There's as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it." 

" I shall never marry, Jack " he said. " I believed in Anne ; 
I can never believe in anybody else. And I trusted Morfill too ; 
he was my friend. There is no such thing as friendship in the 
world, or love either.** 

" What ought I to do, Jack ] " he said after a time. " I'm a 
mere boy, you know ; I don't know what a man ought to do. I 
suppose Mr. Branscombe now would shoot him." 

•• Don't talk in that cruel way," she said. " The Branscombes 
ain't men and women, from all I hear ! they've no hearts in their 
bodies. You leave Mr. Humphrev alone ; you'd only break Miss 
Anne's heart if vou were to kill him ; and perhaps you would be 
killed yoursel£" 

" I should like that," said Stephen calmly. 

A day or two later, when letters had arrived from Humphrey 
— plausible letters, admirably concocted, but which deceived 
noDody — ^the great Mr. Drax nxed a time for reading the sealed 

I 
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codicil, and Stephen found himself the posaessor of an additional 
two thousand a year. He wanted to decline it in favour of her 
whom we must now call Mrs. Morfill, but Mr. Drax assured him 
this was out of the question. 

'* Humphrey Mornll is better off than he deserves," said the 
lawyer, and his auditors fully agreed with him. 

When the first shock was over, Stephen thought a great deal 
about Claudia. He recollected her threat that be should never 
marry Anne Page. Had she contrived this elopement ? It seemed 
impossible, but he had learned to doubt impossibilities. And 
then he vividly recalled the Panther's beauty and brilliancy — 
and that strange moment when she flung herself into his arms — 
and wondered whether she really hated nim now. The idea of 
being loved by such a creature— a woman wholly different from all 
other women of his experience — a woman whom he found him- 
self comparing with those imperious and terrible beauties who 
lived in the maddening atmosphere of the Rome of the Cassars — 
was in itself a fascination. He did not love her as he had loved 
the honey-sweet girl who had been stolen from him ; but how 
fine it would be to tame such a glorious creature, to possess her, 
to make a slave of one who seemed bom to be mistress and queen. 
It was a cruel lust of conquest that he felt — ^not love. 

And having ascertained that she was likely to remain in 
London, he resolved to go thither. Stephen had never seen 
London ; his world lay within a radius of twenty miles or less, 
roimd Idlechester Cathedral. He would go to London. He 
communicated his intention to the great Mr. Drax, whom in his 
boyhood he had regarded with reverent awe, but who was now 
assiduously affable to his young client ; and Mr. Brax recom- 
mended him to go to the Chapter Coffee-house in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and wrote down for him a few memoranda of 
guidance. 

I suppose, in describing the effects of Anne Page's evasion, 
I have permitted time enough to elapse for her to reach Gretna 
and become Mrs. MorfiU. She was helpless when the jpost-chaise 
started. Humphrey held her in his arms, and comforted her, 
and at Eadford, where they first changed horses, he made her take 
a little brandy. HJe had no fear of pursuit, feeling pretty sure 
of about eight hours' start. At the first possible place, and after 
daylight h£d arrived, he purchased some additional wrappages for 
Anne ; he had taken her away with only a light cloak thrown 
over her ordinary dress. It was a cold, long, dreary ride ; but 
with hot coffee at every stage, he contrived to keep her from 
freezing ; and she slept in his arms like a child through a great 
part of the loumey. 

At last they crossed the Border, and reached the dwelling of 
the blacksmith priest, and were welded together in his rough 
fashion, Anne rather unresisting than consenting. In the pre- 
sence of a strong will she was powerless. She was doing wrong, 
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she knew'; she dreaded to think of Stephen, of Clandia ; but she 
could not oppose Humphrey. So Mr. and Mrs. Morfill duly 
reached the Bush Hotel at Carlisle, and sat down together to an 
excellent dinner, amid the suppressed amusement of chamber- 
maids and the like. For be it remembered that Anne was still 
in frock and frilled calegons, looking quite a child. But this was 
a trifle, which by the landlady's kind help Wds soon amended. 

Humphrey wrote a series of letters to the Rector, to Mr. Drax, 
to his uncle, to Stephen. The Rector replied formally and cere- 
moniously, expressing his extreme regret that his niece's character 
had been injured by a runaway marriage, and hoping that Mr. 
MorfiU's future conauct would in some degree evoke amends for 
his imprudence. Mr. Drax communicated the contents of the 
codicil, whereat Humphrey was very angry, holding it a great 
shame that Stephen should have half the property. Dr. Winter 
wrote a curt severe letter, in which he disowned his nephew 
entirely, and requested him to refrain from writing to him. 
Stephen Langton made no answer. 

From Carlisle, Humphrey had gone to Wetheral, a beautiful 
village on the divine river Eden, where he found quiet lodgings. 
He was too shrewd to spend much money in travelling until he 
could grasp his wife's property. So he spent a few quiet weeks 
at this place, which Wordsworth has immortalised, and which 
De Quincey loved. The red railway bridge over the Eden had 
not then been built j the only wav across to Corby Castle was by 
^Ir. Howard's ferry. Belted Will Howard has forded that river 
in the rare old da^s ; and there have been border fights there } 
and perchance Sir William of Deloraine, good at need^ has 
splashed into the roaring torrent. 

'* To the peers of Scotland woe ! when the strong shafts fly like snow — 
Such the shout of long ago — 
Time of slaughter. 

** Ah, the dream is all forgot. One sole beauty of the spot^ 
Changing ever, changes not — 
Eden water." 

By whose marge let ns leave the nmairajs to spend their honey- 
moon. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

STEPHEN IN LONDON. 

STEPHEN went to town by the night mail. He took no 
leave of his relations, which caused Aunt Harriet, when she 
heard he was gone, to talk of his " black-hearted ingi-atitude ; " 
but indeed his brain was in a whirl, Anne Page's unfaithfulness 
had been so sudden a shock, that he could not collect himself 
after it He would hardly have taken formal leave of his kind- 
hearted confidante, Jack Winslow, if that young lady had not 
been on the spot when the coach started. Indeed, Jack generally 
saw the mail off, and occasionally, as my readers are aware, drove 
a stage herself. 

In a very dreamy state was Stephen Langton. Idlechester, 
with its beautiful river, its mighty minster, with patulous elms 
of immemorial growth about it ; its picturesque High Street and 
Market Cross, in those days unrestored, for Gilbert Scott had not 
arisen ; Mr. Page's house, with its gardens that seemed a frag- 
ment of Elysium ; his grandfather's house and tanyard, and hia 
grandfather himself — all these things seemed a part of his per- 
sonal identity. But now, in the broad moonlight, on the box 
behind four bourses, racing along the London road with wide 
stretches of undulating chalk down lying bare beneath the moon 
on either side, Stephen began to think that the Cathedral City 
was a dream of the past — that there had been no reality in his 
visions of the Close, the river, the tanyard — that even Claudia 
Branscombe and Anne Page were creatures of the element. Here 
are four lines of a poem that the young gentleman had sent to 
Fraser (then in the vigour of its hot youth), which may show 
something of the state of his mind — 

" And I long through the gloomy gate of the unknown world to go, 
Where truth is whispered, perchance, by angels under their 
breath ; 
For I know not whether the dreams I dream are dreams or no, 
Or whether to die is life, or whether to live is death" 

Strange fancies had he nurtured in those quaint rooms in 
Little College Green ; and he had read the opium-dreams of De 
Quincey, and the fever-fancies of Hoffman. And now, as the 
long panorama of down and woodland, of sleeping villages and 
towns, swept swiftly by, he looked upon Idlechester as a dream 
— upon the present as a dream — ^and marvelled whether he should 
still dream on without hope of wakening. 
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Lo ! a blush in the East — Aurora rising bathed in one tinglinj^ 
blush from the couch of Tithonus. Early, before the sordid 
smoke has had time to veil the beauty of the sleeping city, the 
mail enters London. Stephen saw it as a great poet had seen it 
from Westminster Bridge, and thought with Wordsworth, that — 

"Earth has not anything to show more fair.*' 

The man who has not looked upon London when — 

** The City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning " — 

when, in an intense calm that may be felt, "all that mighty 
heart is lying still," has yet to see one of the most pathetic and 
majestic sights the world can show. 

Stephen, dismounting at one of those dear old Holburn hos- 
telries, was with his luggage rattled in a ramshackle hackney- 
coach to the Chapter Coffee-house, and, being cold "and stiff, and 
having a fine healthy capacity lor sleep, very wi^ly went to bed. 
^Ir. Drax did well to send him to a place like the Chapter. 
Young men were seldom seen in that home of middle-aged 
clergymen and old port ; there was nobody who could lead the 
verdant young visionary astray, whereas, if he had been landed 
in a Covent Garden hotel, he would soon have been introduced 
to the vulgar vice of the metropolis ; and Stephen was of a tem- 
perament only too easily misled. The eye creates beauty, and 
music is the product of the ear. Stephen's imaginative faculty 
was of a quality to paralyse his judgment. Auy clever hetaira 
might ruin him. 

He locked himself into his room with a feeling of intense 
satisfaction. He always felt a delight in the isolation and inde- 
pendence of the bed-chamber. There, without interruption, he 
could indulge in sleeping, or in waking dreams. Elia has de- 
voted a delightful essay to the praises of bed; but the majority of 
us do not hm enjoy that delicious locality. Thomson^ perhaps, 
best understood its luxury, its infinite resources; and to read 
The Castle of Indolence in bed — ^the first part, 1 mean, before the 
vexatiously- virtuous knight arrives to disturb the enchantment 
of the place — is a great treat. Well, Stephen, within that quaint 
old comfortable den in the shadow of St Paul's, built for himself 
a city within a city — a microscopic London of the imagination, 
widely different from the real capital ; and he dwelt with his 
visions till nearly one o'clock, when he descended to look for 
breakfast. 

The coffee-room, amber in its prevailing hue, was deserted. A 
noble fire was burning ; the morning papers lay on a table near 
it ; Stephen contentedly seated himself thereby, and rang for 
breakfast. Frederic, the head waiter, the most urbane, not to 
say ecclesiastical of waiters, awaited his orders. Young gentle- 
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men were rather out of place in this dignified atmosphere ; but 
this young gentleman was recommended by Mr. Drax, of Idle- 
chester, a good customer^ an attorney that did business for 
bishops and deans ; so Frederic patronised him. He gave him 
the hottest anxl strongest coffee in a silver ewer, the richest 
cream, the greenest watercresses, the freshest eggs, the thinnest 
slices of the ruddiest and most toothsome ham. Stephen took 
his ease in his inn with as much gusto as if he had been Jack 
Falstaff or Dr. Johnson. 

" Would he dine at home ? " asked Frederic. He would, and 
on that afifable waiter's suggestion, ordered dinner at six — a bit 
of fish and a rump-steak and oyster-sauce, and then he started 
to see London. His first few steps took him into the great 
Churchyard, Why should not he oegin by seeing St. Paul's ? 
He entered, and, by an expenditure of about five shillings, man- 
aged to see everything, from thA catacombs to the hollow ball at 
the summit. As he climbed the rude staircase by which the 
visitor passes through the monstrous timber ribs on which the 
dome is constructed, he thought of Piranesi, the architect, who 
in his fever dreams imagined himself climbing endless stair- 
cases up through interminable heights of architecture. Stephen 
reached the ball, and looked from its rectangular openings upon 
the Lilliputian world below. Now that London is so overcrowded, 
why should not a colony find airy lodgings in the skeleton of the 
dome of St. Paul's ? 

I scarcely know what places the young explorer did not see 
that day. He went eastward as far as the Tower; he went west- 
ward as far as Piccadilly. He returned to FaitbfuU's cosy quar- 
ters dead beat ; so long a walk over pavement had thoroughly 
tired him. But Frederic had remembered him ; his table was 
laid, and, by the time he had eaten his steak and drunk ibr the 
first time some of the famous London stout, Stephen was himst If 
again. The waiter, who had taken a fancy to him, actually 
allowed him to have a bottle of 15s. port ; and our hero, sipping 
this nectar and cracking his filberts, almost forgot Anne Page 
and the tragical fact that his heart was broken. 

Although the other occupants of the coffee-room were chiefly 
clergymen, they were not devoid of vivacity. Stephen watched 
with much interest a party of three who dined at a table near 
him. One of these, a man nearly fifty, but bearing his years as 
if they were a light load, was evidently facetious almost beyond 
endurance. When the sweet o' the night came on, and the duller 
Iblk retired, and the trio in questicm had begun to smoke, their 
laughter had scarcely any intermission. Every now and then 
Stephen caught snatches of strange rhyme, a& thus^- 

**Sow your poetic oats — 
Not to say wild oats ; 
Give up the petticoats 

On which this child dotes ! " 
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By and by these three gentlemen and Stephen were the sole 
occupants of the room ; ymereupon the Bhymer said — 

" Frederic, bring the materials for a bowl of punch. And," he 
continued, addressing Stephen, "if you, young gentleman, are 
not afraid of a splitting headache in the morning, perhaps you'll 
come over and join us r' 

Stephen expressed his pleasure. 

" "South," said the unknown, " seldom enters this mahogany- 
coloured room, or sees dignitaries of the Church drink good 
punch and make bad verses. But it may not be unprofitable to 
you, my young friend, of whose name I am ignorant 

" Stephen Langton, sir," he interposed. 

" An excellent ecclesiastical name — the name of a man to whom 
England owes much. It may not be unprofitable to you, Mr. Lang- 
ton, to learn by actual observation that clergymen are human." 

" Some clergymen," remarked one of his friends. 

" A timely qualification, my worthy /r^e. The priesthood are 
indeed divisible into three classes ; they are either men, women, 
or fiends. Now my fiendish brother would excommunicate me 
and send me — you all know where — for concocting this wonderful 
bowl of liquid headache ; and my womanish brother would pray 
for me hysterically ; but you, my manly brethren, will right 
manfully help me to drink it" 

The punch was worthy of its maker, whose humorous eye 
twinkled as he tasted it. 

*' Will it do, Mr. Langton ? " he asked. 

" I never tasted punch before," said Stephen frankly. " It is 
delicious." 

" Frederic," said the Rhymer, " see that the doors are shut, or 
my bass voice may wake some of my sleeping brethren. I am 
about to sing a song which I did into English from B^ranger the 
other day. 'Tis called The Keys of Paradise.** 

He had a noble bass voice, and did justice to the rather hete- 
rodox lyric. 

" Noble Saint Peter lost, of late, 
The golden keys of the heavenly gate ; 
(Queerest story ever put in metre I) 
Pretty Margaret passed one day, 
And cunningly snatched the keys away. 
'I say, Margot! 
'Twon't do, you know : 
Give me my keys ! * exclaimed Saint Peter. 

*' Margaret lost not a moment's time. 
But opened the gates of the heavenly clime — 

(Queerest story ever put in metre !) 
And devotees strict and sinners accurst 
All rushed in with a furious burst. 
' I say, Margot ! 
'Twon't do, you know : 
Give me my keys ! ' exclaimed Saint Peter. 
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" Singing together passed merrily through 
A Protestant, a Turk, a Jew — 

(Queerest story ever put in metre !) 
Then came a Pope, the Popedom's pride, 
Who, but for Maggie, would have stayed outside. 
' I say, Margot ! 
'Twon't do, you know : 
Give me my keys ! ' exclaimed Saint Peter. 

" Jesuits, too, whom we all detest. 
Came for a seat among the blest, 

(Queerest story ever put in meti^ !) 
And without struggles or shoves or wrenches, 
Sat with the seraphs on the foremost benches. 

* I say, Margot ! 
'Tvvon*t do, you know : 

Give me my keys ! ' exclaimed Saint Peter. 

•* Vainly did a fool exclaim, 
That such facility was downright blame, 

(Queerest story ever put in metre !) 
For Satan escaped from his hot restraint, 
And the beauty made him a homed saint. 

* I say, Margot ! 

'T won't do, you know : 
Give me my keys ! ' exclaimed Saint Peter. 

** The devil being safe, 'twas then thought well 
By royal edict to extinguish hell, 

(Queerest story ever put in metre !) 
Such kindness quickly converted most. 
So that soon there was nobody left to roast. 

* I say, Margot ! 
*Twon't do, you know : 

Give me my keys 1 ' exclaimed Saint Peter. 

** Heaven was getting so extremely gay. 
That Peter himself wished to pass that way; 

(Queerest story ever put in metre !) 
But he'd sent too many to a warmer place. 
So Maggy shut the door in his apostolic face. 

* I say, Margot ! 

That's too bad, you know : 
My keys ! my keys ! ' exclaimed Saint Peter.*' 

" Much too bad," chorussed his companions. 

"Oh, no doubt Maggy relented in time," said one of them, 
" after she had frightened the apostolic suitor." 
• " I don't know," said Stephen. " Young ladies are cruel crea- 
tures." 

" Ho, ho ! " exclaimed the Rhymer, " that's where you are, is 
•t ] A victim of feminine heartlessness. 

" Perfida, sed quamvis perfida, cara tamen." 
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Why not tell us your story ? You need not name names, as the 
Speaker would say. It will do you good." 

" I don't suppose," said Stephen, " it will do me any harm. 
The simple truth is that I was engaged to marry a young lady, 
with the approval of her father ; that, on her father's death, her 
guardians declined to allow me to see her ; and that my most 
intimate friend, having access to her, persuaded her to elope 
witli him." 

" You are laudably laconic," said the Rhymer. " I hope the 
event has not turned you into a Byronic misanthrope. How old 
was the lady ? " 

" Nearly seventeen." 

**Ah ! a child. You can't blame her. She is too young to 
know her own mind. And the man you call your friend was not 
your friend. Friends are few, Mr. Langton. fee your own friend. 
Take your own part. That is the best advice I can give you. 
And now, if it is not too late, and nobody objects, and the punch 
is not exhausted, 111 tell you a short story." 

The offer was received with enthusiasm. 

"A young man whom I knew fell in love. He was the son of 
a perpetual curate — which happily does not mean a man doomed 
to perpetual curacy. The lady whom he loved was the only 
child of the lord of the manor, a many-acred baronet. She was 
beautiful beyond the imagination of man, of course. Cela va 
sans dire. When I last saw her she was a very puffy old per- 
sonage. 

"The hero of my story, whom I will call Smith, to save 
trouble, was much given to dreaming. He dreamt one night that 
a Greek book in his father's library lay open before him, and 
that on one of the pages a single line stood out in red letters, and 
it was revealed to him that if he uttered that line thrice his lady- 
love would come to him, wherever he was. But he could not, 
when he awoke, recollect the line ; and as he knew exactly as 
much Greek as Byron's Donna Inez, it was not quite clear to him 
how to look for it. He felt sure, however, that if he saw the line 
he should recognise it. 

"Now, though Smith was a dolt. Smith's father was very much 
the reverse, and was the possessor of a very fair library, wherein 
there was much Greek. Smith astounded his father by suddenly 
taking to the study of Greek. It was in a curious fashion, thou<,'h. 
He took the iirst Greek volume on a given shelf, seated himself 
(he was a lazy rascal) in an easy chair, and looked carefully 
through it for a certain line. Smith's father was amazed to see 
his son read Greek so rapidly. Being a very Low Churchman, 
and a firm believer in all manner of miracles, he began to think 
his son had the gift of tongues. Smith rattled away through 
-ZEschylus, Sophocles, Homer, Herodotus, Pindar, and Plato, and 
a good many other fellows in the same line of business, at a pace 
unparalleled. 
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"But^ as the Irish proverb hath it — 

'Patience and perseveranoe 
Found a wife for his Reverence ;* 

which, as priests of the Latin schism can't by any possibility have 
wives, was rather a hard matter. And so at last the mighty line 
flashed upon Smith. This was it : — 

Tov Tov *arif rod voO tov '{rrif iroO voO voO 'art, to0, 

I'm not at all surprised at Smith's recognising it 

"Having recognised it. he toiled hard to learn it by heart 
This did not take him above an hour and a hall He carried 
away this famous line in his brain, and when he went to bed that 
night he uttered the spell. 

^' At the first utterance of the magical verse there was a sound 
as if water were being poured into a vessel. 

"At the second utterance of the magical verse there was a 
strong smell of brown Windsor soap. 

^^ At the third utterance of the magical verse the walls of the 
chamber opened, and the lady entered, sitting in her night-dress^ 
with her feet in hot water." 

Here the Bhymer made an obstinate pause. 

" Did she speak 1 " asked Stephen. " What happened ? " 

" I know nothing more. The canon says, Solug cum sold non 
proBsumitur orare. The young man is now a bishop, and pretty 
often in hot water himself." 

Soon after this queer tale had been told, they went to bed, the 
Bhymer telling Stephen that he should be glad to meet him at 
breakfast. The other two gentlemen were off by an early coach 
to distant country parsonages. 

Stephen awoke the next morning with the great-grandfather 
of headaches. He was young, you know, and unaccustomed to 
punch. Much icy water scarcely removed the leaden oppression 
on his brow, and he felt thankful that the breakfast nour was 
late. His new acquaintance had appointed eleven. 

And at eleven they met. Everybody else iu that sedate hos- 
telry had breakfasted long before. With the sagacity which 
experience confers, the Rhymer ordered Stephen to begin with 
the soda and brandy, and then recommended him some anchovies 
done on toast To his amazement, our young iriend found he 
could eat As to his companion, his appetite was Homeric. 

And, having elicited from Stephen his position in the world, 
and his utterly indefinite designs, he proceeded to give him some 
excellent advice. As it turned out entirely useless, it is scarcely 
worth while to record it here. I am sure my readers would not 
take any of it 

They were long over their breakfast The Rhymer, as I must 
continue to call liim, for Stephen was unable to extract his name 
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from Frederic or anybody else in the establishment of the Faith- 
fully had nothing to do all the morning, and so, as he said, could 
indulge his laziness. So the ripe and thoughtful clergyman, 
whose humour years had not destroyed, and the mere boy, 
dreamy and poetic, full of wonder as to what years might give 
him, gossipped loiteringly together over their coffee. 

Amid their gossip entered a singularly handsome young man, 
of the middle height, dressed in the utmost fashion. The affable 
Frederic approached him, somewhat awed by an aristocratic ap- 
parition of an order that coffee-room seldom saw. 

" Waiter,'' he said, " is Mr. Langton staying here ? " 

" This is Mr. Langton, sir,** said Frederic. 

Stephen came forward. 

"Ah, Mr. Langton," said the stranger, **you have forgotten 
me, no doubt You were a boy when we met My name is 
Branscombe — Raphael Branscombe. I heard you were iu town 
from our friend Drax, and I thought you might be puzzled 
sometimes how to spend your evenings, so I thought I'd ask you 
to look in upon us when you want amusement. Claudia and I 
are at No. — Clarges Street Claudia told me to say she would 
always be glad to see you." 

Which was quite true. When a note from Mr. Drax informed 
Baphael, among other things, that Stephen was in town, he at 
once said — 

" I shall look up that boy, Claudia ! " 

"What for? '' asked the Panther, well aware that her brother 
seldom did anything without a reason. 

" Well, apart from the fact that he would be an exceedingly 
good match for a certain young lady whom it is my duty to get 
married " (Claudia winced), " there is never any harm in tne 
acquaintance of verdant boys with money." 

*^ Don't victimise him, Raphael," pleaded the Panther. 

** You have still a tendresse for nim, have you ? Well, why 
should all old Page's money go out of the family 1 Send him a 
message, child." 

** You may tell him I shall always be glad to see him." 

"Very welL Don't be surprised if I bring him home to 
dinner." 

Raphael drove his mail-phaeton eastward — specially to call on 
Stephen. And, after the speech already narrated, he sat down, 
and called for a pint of claret, and the three entered into desul- 
tory converse. Raphael perceived that the Rhymer, whoever he 
might be, belonged to a higher order of mind than he commonlv 
encountered ; while the Rhymer studied Raphael with much 
interest, as a variety of the human animal entirely new to him. 
I wish he had had to describe him rather than L 

"Let me give you a drive, Mr. Langton," said RaphaeL 
*^ London is famous as possessing the most beautiful suburbs of 
any city in the world. I've a pair of horses outside that want 
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exercise, and IVe nothing in the world to do this morning, so 
you'll be doing me a service by accepting." 

Stephen accepted. Raphael took him through Brompton and 
Fulham, across Putney Bridge, that villainous old structure, up 
tlie hill to the heath, and then away to the right through Ricli- 
niond Park, across Richmond Bridge, and along the banks of the 
Thames, through Twickenham and Teddin.^ton and Hampton 
AVick to Hampton Court He put his horses up at the Toy, and 
showed Stephen the Palace, and then they lounged into the 
Tennis Court 

" Do you play 1 " said Raphael. 

" Ah ! thafs unlucky ; *t\vould have given you an appetite for 
a bit of luncheon. Here, marker, come and play." 

Havinf? beaten the marker with infinite ease — for, as I have 
said, Raphael was master of all games — be proposed that they 
should lunch. So they returned to the Toy and refreshed them- 
selves, Stephen all the while wondering at his companion's cool 
and skilful style of doing everything. 

Returning, Raphael drove northward through Weston, getting 
into the Uxbrid^'e Road somewhere near Hanwell, and making 
his way through Ealing and Acton to homewards. It was a long 
and pleasant drive ; there was life on the great roads in those 
days before steam ; and it was past five o'clock when Raphael 
pulled up in Clarges Street 

" We dine at six," he said to Stephen. " Come in. There 
will be no one but my sister, who'll forgive your dress. Come to 
my dressing-room and wash your hands." 

Stephen presently found himself in the drawing-room alone, 
his companion having excused himself to look after the wine. 

" I'm always my own butler," he said in his airy fashion. 

So Stephen lay back in a soft chair of ruddy velvet, and 
looked at the hot caverns of fire amid the coals in the grate, and 
dreamt His heart was palpitating with a dread of Claudia, whose 
last words had told him that she hated him — and with a long- 
ing to subjugate and tame her, a wild and beautiful and queenly 
creature, with all the subtlety of womanhood, and all the strength 
of manhood. His quick brain went off in its usual way, com- 
bining, plotting, imagining scenes, and with the vanity of inex- 
perience, fancying his victory won. He was a new Alnaschar. As 
ne mentally revelled in a fine dramatic situation, in which the 
Panther was sobbing at his feet, the silence was disturbed by a 
rustle of silk, and a voice which he had never forgotten — a voice 
that he had heard imperious and imperial, that he had heard 
broken and beseeching, that he had heard whispering passion- 
ately in his ear the strong temptation of an offered love — said 
calmly — 

" How do you do, Mr. Langton ? " 

And they were seated opposite each other and talked. And 
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he looked in vain into those great hlack eyes for either the soft 
light of love or the angry glare of rage. And he thought to him- 
self, " Ah, me, what do I here ? This woman is wise. I am a 
child, I am a fool, I am lost" 

Yes, Steplien Langton was wise enough to think thus. 

In the calmest and most commonplace way did Claudia 
Br.msconihe talk to Stephen concerning; the news of Idlechester 
and Kint^sleat Lightly did she refer to Anne's elopement, quot- 
ing the ancient proverb anent marrying in haste and repenting 
at leisure, and saying — 

" Poor child ! A mere baby, and now Mrs. Morfill. I hope the 
young man will be kind to her ; but his conduct shows that 
he is selfish, and selfish men have seldom much kindness.'' 

" Only a brute could be unkind to her," said Stephen. 

" What, are you in love with her still ? You were very for- 
tunate to lose her. Your own character— excuse my frankness — 
has not yet much stability, and if you had married her it would 
have been terrible for both. You would have been like — well, 
comparisons are odious," she said, laughing. *' But I think it 
was well for you." 

" Possibly," said Stephen. " One is not always perfectly satis- 
fied with what everybody else professes to think the best thing 
that could happen. I nad a certain faith and loyalty which 
Iklrs. Morfill's conduct has shattered. I have now to recommence 
the world on a new principle." 

"Don't you think," asked Claudia, **that you maybe hasty 
in condemning the whole of our sex because one little girl hd& 
been unfaithiul ? " 

"Ah, I wish I could tell. Nothing except experience will 
enable me to correct an error of that kind. Can you wonder that 
I am in a state of utter uncertainty ? " 

" I don't wonder, but I think jrou would be wise not to come 
to hasty conclusions. However, it is an unimportant matter to 
everyone but yourself." 

Baphael Branscnmbe presently joined them, and dinner was 
announced. A good dinner, we may l)e sure, at an establishment 
of which Raphael was the head. From the oysters and anchovy 
palad to the ice-pudding — from the dry Sillery to the Chateau 
Yq[uem — everything was perfect. Stephen, whose capacity for 
enjoyment was enviably complete, dii)e«l like an emperor. 

J3y and by the Panther retired, and Raphael and Steplien were 
left alone. Their conversation was curious. Neither understood 
the other. Raphael regarded 'Stephen as a mere greenlnrn, a 
foolish, inexpi rienced boy, who could be enticed into any kind 
of extravagance or absurdity ; whereas Stt phen had in him just 
so much of the poetic faculty as enabled him to detect what was 
false and forged, to shrink from what was ridiculous. Stephen 
thought Raphael a marvellous specimen of the human race, for 
beauty, for skill, for general cleverness — nor ever suspected in 
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him that astucity ^hich lay at the base of his other qualitiesi 
The game, therefore, which these two were playing, unconsciously, 
so far as one of these was concerned, was singular. Each imagined 
he knew the other's cards and didn't. 

" Do you intend to remain long in London ? " asked Raphael in 
the course of conversation. 

" I really have no decided intention," said Stephen. " It seems 
to me that for a man without any definite object in life, London 
is about the best place to live." 

" Well, I don't see why you should have no object in life," 
returned Eaphael ; *' but that, of course, is your affair, only if 
you think of remaining in town, you should belong to a club, 
and I'll put your name down at the Chandos, if you like." 

" I shall be very glad," said Stephen. 

" And what are you going to do this evening 1 " 

" This evening ! " replied Stephen in some amazement, looking 
at his watch. *' Why, it is ten o'clock now. I thought of going 
back to the Chapter Coffee-house in about an hour." 

"Just the time to begin the evening," said Raphael. "How- 
ever, nobody can wonder at your inexperience, seeing that you 
are fresh from an old-world pLice like Idlechester. But if you 
don't mind making a night of it, you aud I will turn out pre- 
sently, after a cup of tea." 

" I am at your service," said Stephen. 

"And if you mean to remain in town, don't stay at that place 
in St. Paul's Churchyard. Let me find you rooms somewhere in 
this part of London." 

Stephen assented, Raphael rang the bell, and sent for his valet. 
When Louis arrived, his master said — 

"Find Mr. Langton rooms somewhere between this and St. 
James's Church. Let them be comfortable, but not extravagant 
See that the cookery is good. And if you know a fellow who 
would do as Mr. Langton's valet, tell me." 

"I know precisely the man," said Louis. "His name is 
Auguste Lancel. He is j ust seeking employment." 

" Very well. Let me see him to-morrow. I can judge," he 
said to Stephen, " whether he is fit for anything ; and if he is, 
you can see him." 

" I am sorry to give you so much trouble." 

"You don't give me any. It amuses me. I am delighted to 
be able to help anybody so thoroughly ignorant of the world as 
you are." 

" That's no great compliment," said Stephen. 

"Well, I'd willingly change places with you. You're about 
ten years younger than I am ; you're good-looking and clever, 
and tolerably well off ; you've got the world before you, and are 
quite ignorant of both the bright and the dark side of it. You're 
an uncommonly lucky fellow. I should like to be in your 
position." 
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^ Meanwhile," said Stephen, '' I shall be laughed at for my 



Ignorance." 



"Why noti Those who langh at you will be people who 
overestimate the value of their own knowledge. I think I know 
the world as well as most men, and I have long been of opinion 
that it is not worth knowing. Honestly/' said Raphael, " I envy 



vou." 



They passed to the drawing-room, where the Panther gave 
them conee ; gave them also music and song. Have we not 
heretofore heard the passionate melody throb through that white 
throat of hers 1 I don't quite know how she felt that evening. 
For this supercilious boy her kirtle had fallen in vain ; he had 
refused her, he had pitied her. Now, the love which caused him 
to refuse and pity her was wholly frustrate. Now, he might 
think otherwise. Now, also, the plot to which, for her father's 
sake, she had pledged herself, was frustrate. True, if she married 
this boy, there would be money enough to live at ease ; and he 
would be a docile husband. But as I am analysing a lady's 
thoughts, I must here remark that there arose to disturb her 
calculations a vision of a handsome baronet, superbly apparelled^ 
magnificent in moustache. 

Strange to say. Sir Arthur Willesden had made an impression 
on Claudia. I really had hoped that my Panther was above 
womanish weaknesses — not so. You see, she wanted to be 
tamed, to be tyrannised over, to be lashed into obedience. The 
man to do this came not : she, with wistful eyes desiring a mas- 
ter imagined strength of will and stern resolve in this Sir Ai-thur 
Willesden, simply because he was big and muscular, and looked 
as if he could knock down an ox. 'Tis the way with womankind; 
ii they cannot find the right man they endow some utterly wrong 
man with the requisite characteristics. 

Well, this night Claudia was aifable to Stephen, and sang and 
played for liim, and chatted pleasantly with him, and expressed 
a hope that he would not let Raphael lead him into mischief. 
Raphael's practical reply was the production of some remarkably 
fine cavendish. 

" By mischief, my sister means smoke," said Raphael ; " but 
she doesn't object to it" 

She did not, as we know. 

" Is that wonderful old grandfather of yours still flourishing ?" 
asked Raphael. "I remember his bringing you to see us one 
morning at Kingsleat, heaven knows how many years ago, 
Claudia petted you, and I scolded her afterwards for falling in 
love with you." 

The Panther looked fierce. 

**My grandfather is in very good condition," said Stephen, 
" though he is growing old like the rest of us. I assure you, Mt. 
Branscombe, I have often great difficulty in assuring myself 
that I am the unfortunate little schoolboy whom your sister 
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petted. Indeed, I am sometimes doubtful as to the reality of 
even later events." 

" He's not such a fool as he looks," thouf»ht the Seraph. 

" He has not forgotten," thought the Panther. 

No : he was not a fool, this Stephen Langton ; nor had he for- 
gotten. He could not comprehend Rapliael Branscombe's friend ly 
interest in him and his affairs ; but he knew there must be some 
reason for it, and he waited for time to reveal that reason. And 
lie had not forgotten even the flavour of the peach which the 
beautiful Claudia had given him so many years ago — or the 
touch of her lips when he lay in bed at Kingsleat, and she 
and the Bishop's wife curvetted like a couple of young fillies, 
unrestrained by his childish presence — still less that moment 
when she had thrown herself into his arms, and he had rejected 
her. Nothing did he forget ; but he could not understand on 
what terms they were to meet in future. Were they enemies or 
friends, or coldly neutral 1 

He did not know. Did she ? 

Stephen made a night of it. It was midnight when Raphael 
and he left the Panther to her own devices. Thev went away 
to the Chandos Club, where Raphael gave Stephen his first 
lesson in billiards, and introduced him to a very select circle of 

Eleasant fellows, given to bad habits. It was exactly six when 
e reached the Chapter Coffee-house, and went to bed. It was 
two in the afternoon when he came down to breakfast the next 
day. 

Raphael did not resign his office as guardian and guide. In 
a very few days Stephen found himself comfortably established 
in rooms in Jermyn Street, with Auguste Lancel in attendance ; 
and he very much enjoyed his new style of life. He seemed to 
take to it naturally. Dressed by the most fashionable tailors, 
Stephen Langton, if he had suddenly appeared in the High Street 
of Idlechester, would scarcely have been recognised by Jack Win- 
slow or iiis aunt Harriet. The Panther was quite amazed at his 
development. 

And not the Panther only. Humphrey MorfiU, having ar- 
ranged all matters of business satisfactorily, came from Wetheral 
to London with full intent to conquer the world. He had mar- 
ried Anne Page, as he intended ; why should he not carry out 
his other intentions ? True, he hadn't as much money with her 
as he expected ; and for this he often, with a want of logic of 
which a Cambridge man should have been ashamed, blamed his 
unoffending little wife. But a couple of thousand a year was 
a good start, and Humphrey was resolved not to lose a single 
chance. His ambition was almost a mania. He came to town, 
and took a house in Mesopotamia, which Lady Morley christened 
Cubitopolis. He entered himself at the Middle Temple, and 
took to the study of law with avidity. He left his wife a good 
deal alone, of necessity. When Stephen knew of their being in 
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town he called at once, and his unfaithful sweetheart was 
astounded to see him so complete a man of fashion. The Pan- 
ther also called, under Raphael's orders, and found Humphrey, 
who chanced to be at home, excessively glad to find anybody who 
would occasionally entertain his wife in his absence ; and the 
result was that, all previous occurrences apparently forgotten, Mr. 
and Mrs. MorfiU, and Mr. and Miss Branscombe, and Mr. Lang- 
ton, associated very freely and pleasantly. Raphael, however, 
did not call on the MorfiUs for some time after tlieir aiTival in 
Lond ^n. When he did, and it was over, as Claudia and he were 
walking homeward, the Seraph said — 

" What a devilish pretty little thing she is ? I wish I had seen 
her in time." 

Sweet Anne Morfill was at the same moment thinking that she 
had never seen so fascinating a man as Mr. Raphael Branscombe, 
but she did not mention this idea to her husband. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HB. AND MRS. MORFILU 

HUMPHREY MORFILL and his wife, in Mesopotamia, were 
not perhaps as happy as they ought to have been. And 
the reason was tolerably clear. Humphrey, to begin with, had 
never loved the pretty little infantile creature whom he had mar- 
ried. Indeed, it may fairly be stated that he had never loved 
any one except himself. His sole object had been to obtain a 
wife with money, and in this he had succeeded. Sweet Anne 
Page, on the other hand, had lived all her life in a delicious 
dream of love ; she was a child still, and did not know what love 
meant ; but she assuredly expected a kind of chivalrous defer- 
ence which Humphrey Morfill did not give her. In truth, he 
gave her something very different. He was her tyrant. He had 
already regretted the position in which he had placed himself. 
More than once had he considered it an inexcusable blunder to 
have sacrificed that fine intellect of his for a couple of thousand 
a year. The thing was done, but he could not help behaving to 
his bride as if he thought she ought to be ashamed of heiself. 
Of course the poor child, who at any rate fancied she loved him, 
could not comprehend his horrible baseness. 

Still he managed to make her extremely unhappy. He treated 
her in a very childish fashion. The method of the marriage had 
made him master of the money, and he took the earliest possible 
opportunity of showing her that it was so. He soon taught 
her to consider herself dependent on him. Gladly would she 

K 
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have been dependent on any creature who showed her the love 
for which she craved eternally ; but this Humphrey would show 
her none. Indeed, he had none to show. 

I do not blame this man. There are beings — I suppose I 
must say hwman beings— who do not know the meaning of love — 
the utmost to which they can rise is affection. The passionate 
love wherewith a man (who is a man) can love a wife, or a sister, 
or a son, or a daughter, is to them unintelligible. So much the 
better for them, perhaps; who knows? Never is there great 
love without great grief. I fancy Humphrey Morfill belonged to 
this class — to this pitiable or enviable class, I know not which. 
At any rate, he was a man capable of being extremely affec- 
tionate, and quite incapable of loving. Ah me, that terrible 
incapacity ! You who have loved, and have through your love 
been compelled to endure grief unutterable, torture such as 
would have maddened Prometheus — 

** The vnlture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh " — 

take my word for it that this is infinitely better than not to have 
tasted 

" The cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison flowers, and all the measureless ill." 

And you affectionate men and women — if indeed there be any 
affectionate women — God help ye all ! Why were ye not cows ? 
ruminating animals ? chewers of the cud ? 

Little Anne would, I think, have been happy enough with 
even an affectionate husband, if only her husband had not been 
tyrannical. But Humphrey was a tyrant of the coolest order. 
He wore no glove over the steel gauntlet. He was her master, 
and took every opportunity of letting her know it. So Anne 
was wretched enough ; and you cannot be surprised if she was 
extremely glad to see anybody who was not her husband, espe- 
cially as her husband spent long matutine hours at the Temple, 
with an eye to the Solicitor-Generalship — et cetera. 

So she welcomed Claudia, whom in her babyhood she had 
feared. She had learned that a petticoated tyrant with a riding- 
whip is more endurable than the tyrannic husband whose frown 
is torture. As to the Panther, it must be confessed that her first 
visit to the Mesopotamian terrace was not satisfactory. She felt 
that she had been rather severe to her little friend. She thought 
the best way of dealing with the matter was to laugh it off alto- 
gether. She managed pretty well, but there was a little prelimi- 
nary shyness. It is not everybody who has the coolness of the 
Eton boy who happened to dine with Keate on a long-standing 
invitation on the very day when that best of head masters had 
had to administer a flogging. 
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** I have not seen you for a long time," said the Doctor. 

"Not this side of me^ sir/' responded his promising alum- 
nus. 

But Anne, who had quite forgiven the Panther her trifling 
tyrannies, was delighted to find any one who would comfort her. 
Poor child ! she wanted comfort Naturally dull, the dreadful 
fact that Humphrey had married her merely as a matter of con- 
venience had not yet occurred to her. Naturally obedient, she 
had not thought of rebelling against the routine to which he had 
condemned her. And here, I regret to say, Claudia was her ac- 
complice — nay, her prompter — ^in naughtiness. Claudia told her 
that, as the actual owner of the property on which her penniless 
husband lived, she ought to have plenty of enjoyment. Thereby 
Claudia gave a considerable amount of trouble to Mr. Humphrey 
Morfill, who spent a great deal of his time in proving to his wife 
that it was necessary to avoid extravagance. A little pleasure, 
pleasantly given, would have satisfied her. She was not exorbi- 
tant in her demands. If he had loved her, he could have sup- 
plied what she needed with infinite ease. But love teaches lessons 
not to be learnt elsewhere. 

Stephen was too proud not to visit her. Between them there 
was no explanation. Indeed, Stephen would not have listened 
to a word. He had made up his mind that love was a swindle, 
a sell. He had come to consider religion cant, and morality a 
myth. It is a mental and moral disease this, to which young 
men of any brain are subject^ and which they take with special 
readiness, if they happen to encounter a disappointment. They 
argue from the particular to the universal in delicious defiance of 
Aldrich. My friend Stephen, having been jilted by a plump 
child of the most infantile character, came to the terribly tragical 
conclusion that all women were false. He had never known a 
woman. But if ever he had been right in arguing from sweet 
Anne Page to every creature that wears petticoats, would that 
have justified him in denying the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment % I am inclined to think not. 

Raphael Branscombe saw a good deal of Mrs. Morfill. As 
Humplirey spent his mornings at the Temple, Anne, weary of her 
loneliness, took refuge with her friend the Panther. The Seraph, 
discovering this, and having a constitutional tendency to amuse 
himself, was wont to lounge into his sister's apartments, and talk 
to Anne. Claudia, we know, had plenty of morning visitors, so 
Raphael had ample time to flirt with this innocent child. And 
he did it. And it looked very much as if she liked it. One 
evening, as he was smoking alone in his sanctum, Claudia made 
her way thither. It showed the Panther's daring. Raphael had 
strictly prohibited all invasion there. But Claudia, at about 
midnight, majestic in a rustling purple silk, entered the room in 
which the Seraph sat. It almost surprised him ; I cannot say 
more. 
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But he merely removed from his lips the amber mouthpiece 
of a hookah from which he had been drawing cool draughts of 
fragrant smoke, and said — 

"Well]'' 

The Panther was not easily shut up. She settled herself tidily 
and gracefully in an easy chair, and said very deliberately — 

" I want to speak to you, Raphael ! ** 

"Talk away, child," he replied. 

"What is there between you and Anne Page?" she asked 
peremntorily. 

"A husband, my dear/' he said. "At least, if by Anne Page 
you mean your nice little friend, Mrs. Morfill." 

"Raphael," she said with eager earnestness, " I implore you tc 
leave ihem alone. Poor little Anne ! She has married a man 
who does not love her, and she has not learnt the meaning of love 
herself. Don't be cruel to them, Raphael I know how danger- 
ous you are. They have done you no harm." 

The Seraph rose from his seat, dropping the mouthpiece of his 
hookah, and stood with his back to the fire. He seemed to deli- 
berate for a minute or two. Then he spoke. 

"Claudia, I thought better of you. y%ey have done me no 
harm I They have simply deprived me of a pleasant and ample 
income which I could have commanded. If I had seen Anne 
Page ten minutes before she ran away with this young fellow, do 
v'ou think she would have gone ] She's a mere child ; a man 
need not be proud of winning her ; she would have said yes to 
any man." 

*' Then why be vexed about it ? " said the Panther. " She is 
not fit to be your wife. And there are plenty of girls with twice 
the money who would be glad to marry you. Why not leave 
her alone ) " 

"Are you a Branscombe, Claudia?" asked Raphael. "What, 
do you think I care for the silly cliild and her two thousand a 
year? Not but what, pretty as she is, I might have married her 
had I seen her in time— but I care no more about it than 1 en re 
what 1 shall have for dinner to-morrow." 

"Then," said Claudia, after a pause, "why do you waste so 
much time upon her 1 Why do you make her like you ? " 

Raphael gave utterance to a sardonic laugh, but made no 
reply. 

" Tell me," said the Panther. 

"Tell you what, child?" 

**Whv you flirt with that poor little Anne MorfiU till she 
wishes her husband was h an gen." 

" My dear Claudia. I shall continue to think you are a Brans- 
combe, even against the strong evidence to the contrary you have 
lust given. But you are a strange girl, and 1 think you ha^ 
better go to bed." 

" What do you mean ? " 
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" Simply that you are losing that piquant perspicacity which 
used to distinguish you. Here you are asking me why I flirt 
with your little bride ? Have you ever asked a cat why he chases 
mice ; or, if that simile is not poetic enough for your taste, can 
you tell me why a falcon kills smaller birds? If you desire to 
remonstrate, Claudia, by all means lecture your frivolous flippant 
little Iriend. Cry Ware hawk. Give her the very best advice, 
moral, religious, social. I hope it will do her good." 

'^ I can't think what you see in her/' said me Panther medi- 
tatingly. 

" Dear me, can't you % Why, a plump morsel of flesh and blood 
and loveliness — that's all ; and that's enough to tempt any man 
to delicious morsiunculse. She's not a marvel of the jungle, like 
you — a terror to mild men — a creature to be tamed with a wrist 
of steel and a lash of wire. No ; she's all love and melting sweet- 
ness, like a candied conserve of the East." 

" Well, I shall warn her," said Claudia. 

" Do, and discharge your conscience. If you warn her against 
me, and make her afraid of me, you will increase my amusement, 
and I doubt whether you will decrease her danger. That is an 
affair entirely for your consideration. Meanwhile, my dear 
Claudia, permit me to say that I warn you.'^ 

"Oh, you're not going to frighten me," said the Panther, 
frightened all the while. 

" You mistake me. I do not wish to warn you against advis- 
ing your friend. I wish you in that to do exactly what you 
deem wisest. But I warn you against too intimate a flirtation 
with that blockhead Willesden." 

" What do you mean ? " she exclaimed indignantly. 

" Be cabn — that's a good girl. I have not the least fear that 
you will do anything silly. The men of our family have always 
been sang peur, and the women sans reproche — an excellent way 
of dividing the old motto. But Willesden can't marry, you 
know ; and if you flirt too much with him there may be talk ; 
and if any talk comes to my ears, you know I must shoot him, 
which would be devilish inconvenient for all parties. So be 
prudent ; I don't see what there is to admire in such a large 
awkward mass of jewellery and Eau-de-Cologne — but that's your 
affair." 

" Well, good night, Raphael," said Claudia ; " I shall warn her." 

And she did. She got her into her bedroom at her next visit, 
and told her it was very wrong to flirt so much with Raphael. 
Anne became mutinous. 

" Flirt ! " she said. ** What do you mean by flirting? I merely 
talk to Mr. Branscombe, and not half as much as you do to Sir 
Arthur Willesden. You seem to forget that I am a married 
lyoman now." 

" Mr. Morfill wouldn't like it," said the Panther, amused at 
her little friend's assumption of dignity. 
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** Then Mr. MorfiU should not leave me alone all day, without 
any amusement, and come home to his dinner as stupia and cross 
as he can be. He is living on my money, and he ought to know 
better/' 

The meekest little women in the world get la spirit in them 
when conscious of possessing money. 

" I mean to do just as I l5ke, Claudia," she continued. " Mr. 
Branscombe is very pleasant to talk to, and he won't eat me, I 
suppose, though he is your brother ; and I really think you had 
better attend to your own ajffairs." 

Claudia was both amused and amazed at her friend's rebellious 
spirit Being a wife, the young lady considered herself in a 
rank above all unmarried women : she thought it impertinent 
of Claudia to venture to lecture her. Marriage had conferred a 
funny kind of dignity upon her ; so the Panther's lecture had no 
effect, save perhaps to increase Anne's interest in her intercourse 
with Raphael, by reason of its appearing perilous. 

As to Eaphael, when Claudia left him on the evening of her 
lecture, he fell to soliloquy. 

" I rather like the little girl," he said to himself. " She's a 
dainty pet. ^Emilia is a fine woman, no doubt ; and Fiordilisa 
is a girl out of Shakespeare, as poetic as she is beautiful ; and, by 
Jove ! I wish I was back with her in Isola Rossa. But this little 
Morfill is such a lump of sweetness ; she'd melt in a fellow's 
mouth like a ripe greengage ; and then that villain Morfill stole 
her — stole her from me, too, the unprincipled reprobate. 'Twould 
be a fine thing to revenge myself upon him by carrying off his 
wife." 

So Claudia's remonstrance rather increased her brother's 
tendency to flirt with Mrs. Morfill. And, a few days later, 
he made a movement in advance. The scene was Claudia's 
drawing-room ; the Panther was singing divinely for Sir Ar- 
thur's delectation; Raphael was talking in low tones to 
Anne. 

" How delightfully your sister sings ! " she had said. 

** Not half so delightfully as you talk. I could listen to your 
pretty prattle for ever." 

" You speak as if I was a child," she said. 

" So you are, and a very charming child, too. Why, you are 
not ashamed of being young, surely ?" 

" If I am old enough to be married, I ought not to be treated 
like a child," she replied with petty fretfulness. 

" I never said you were old enough to be married. But never 
mind : I'll treat you with the greatest respect in future — just as 
if you were fifty." 

"Oh no! Don't do that." 

" I shaU see you to-morrow morning, I suppose. Claudia ia 
going to be out all day. By the way, can one ever find Mr. Mor- 
fill at home 1 " 
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'^ Very seldom ; he generaHy goes to the Temple the moment 
breakfast is over." 

" And you are all alone ? Well, I think I shall call to-morrow 
morning, and see if I can find him." 

" I don't think it will be any use," said Anne, " unless I tell 
him to wait at home for you." 

" Don't on any account interfere with his business for me." 

And she did not By some curious caprice, Humphrey lounpred 
longer over his breakfast than usual that next morning. He 
found something in the newspaper to interest him. Anne 
thought he was never going. !But he went at last, after giving 
orders about the dinner two or three times over. He liked a 
good dinner after his work — not what Raphael would have called 
a good dinner, but something full flavoured and substantial 
None of your delicate entr^ and curious wines for Mr. Morfill : 
leg of mutton, sirloin, steak, Reid's stout, Carbonell's fruitiest 
port — these were his favourite eatables and drinkables. He was 
not refined. He liked onions. 

In the course of the morning Raphael appeared, regretted that 
Mr. Morfill was not at home, and sat down for a chat with Mrs. 
Morfill. She was looking very nice. There was a rosy flush, 
and childish freshness, about her ; a deal of pink in her print 
dress, of coral and cream in her complexion, of loving innocence 
in her soft glance. Raphael thought her the prettiest specimen 
of babyish beauty he had ever seen. 

" I should like to put you under a glaps case, Mrs. Morfill,'* he 
said, " and keep you in my own room to look at." 

" Make me a prisoner, as Humphrey does. I'm sure I wish he 
was anything but a lawyer ; he slaves at it night and day, and I . 
get no pleasure at all." 

" What would you like ] You ought to be playing Les Graces 
with a dozen other little girls upon a green lawn under shady 
trees." 

"That's the way with you all," she said, with a provoking 
pout. "You talk to me as if I was a baby. Humphrey 
always does. And Claudia used to at Kingsleat ; but I'm better 
olf than she is ; I am married, at least, and I don't think she ever 
will be." 

" Don't you sometimes wish yourself unmarried ? " said the 
Seraph, laughing. 

"Indeed I do, every day of my life. What induced me to 
marry Humphrey I can't think. I should have been better off 
with Stephen." 

" You should have waited for me." 

" Oh, you're too old. And you think me a mere baby, I know." 

" I think you the most beautiful creature I ever saw in my 
life," he said seriously. " And as I have said before, your youth 
is only too valuable a possession. We all get old fast enough. 
But you will always be young, I believe." 
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" You are laughing at me, Mr. Branscombe. You think I am 
not fit to be anybody's wife— only fit for a hoop or a skipping- 
rope." 

" I wish you were my wife," he said. " I wish I had seen you 
in time." 

" You vain being ! So you really have conceit enough to fancy 
that I should have liked you better than Humphrey 1 " 

Slie sprung from her seat, and danced round the room, laughing 
and clapping her hands. 

" I am sure you would," he said. " More than that, I am sure 
you like me better now." 

" Go awav ! go away ! You are getting naughty. I shall ring 
the bell and order * Mr. Branscombe's carriage.' " 

"Don't you think you could be serious for a minute?" he 
said. 

** No, not half a minute — not a second." 

She liad taken a long scarf, and was vainly trying to use it as a 
skipping-rope. 

" Now, do sit down, just for a moment I want to talk to 
you." 

" But I don't in the least want to talk to you. I think I shall 
send out and buy a skipiiipg-rope. I wonder what the dignified 
Mr. Morfill will say when he comes home to dinner if he finds 
me skipping in the Square." 

Raphael rose from his seat, and tried to catch her arm ; she ran 
away. He followed her. In a moment the chase had become 
exciting. The room was large, with much heavy furniture in 
it, in the regular Mesopotamian style ; so there were plenty of 
opportunities for dodging. But the young lady's foot caught in 
a rug ; she almost fell ; and before she could recover herself 
Raphael had overtaken her. 

She was an infant in his grasp. He coolly took her hands in 
one of his, and returned to his chair, and made her sit upon his 
knee. 

" Now, young lady," he said, ** you are my prisoner, and I can 
punish you for all the trouble you have given me." 

" Oh ! let me go, let me go, please. If Humphrey were to come ! 
I'll scream, Mr. Branscombe, I will, positively." 

" No, you won't. Come, I want a quiet talk, so sit still and let 
us liave it." 

" Let me go to my own seat, then." 

" And run away again ] Not exactly. No, youll stay where 
you are. Come, let me put your hair back out of your eyes." 

Her abundant hair had fallen over her brow amid their romp. 
He smoothed it gently back. Then he kissed her forehead, bring- 
inp: up a blush to brighten all her beautiful young face. 

" Mr. Branscombe, you are very, very wicked 1 Let me go, 
do please let me go ! " 

^^No, child. I want to ask you a question. Look at me 
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now, and answer truly, just as if you were saying your cate- 
chism." 

** Well, what is it 1 I will answer if youll promise to let me 

go." 
" Very well, I promise. Do you think," he asked slowly and 

deliherately, '^ that if you had met me in time, you could have 

loved mel 

Anne's bright young beauty was reddened this time by a more 
vivid blush. Her long eyelashes drooped to veil her eyes. She 
did not speak. 

"Answer ! " he said in a passionate whisper. 

She said not a word. 

"Answer ! " again he said, pressing her close to his breast— so 
closely that it was almost pain. 

For sole reply she hid her face on his shoulder, and burst into 
a passion of tears. 

" my darling !" he exclaimed. "My poor little pet ! My 
sweet love ! " Aid all the while he rained kisses on her brow, 
her eyelids, her lips. And all the while she clung to him, 
quivering with ecstasy. She did not waut to escape now. She 
lay in his arms like a bird in its nest. 

"Kiss me!" he exclaimed, in the imperious tones of passion. 
"Kiss me ! Speak to me ! Call me by my name ! " 

She kissed him with clinging kisses, honey-sweet, fragrant as 
the jasmine's breath. And she looked 'at him with bright, loving 
iearless eyes, from which all tears had passed. And she said, in 
a low voice like the coo of the doves that haunted her father's 
idlechester garden — 

" 1 love you,- KaphaeL" 



CHAPTER XVt 

ISOLA CHESTER. 

STEPHEN found that he was spending a good deal of money. 
It was expensive to be patronised by Raphael. Not that 
the Seraph dei*,Tied to borrow money of his friends, tliough quite 
willing !o win money of them at any game they might choose to 
play. Debt with him was a fine art, and he had the rare c^ipa- 
city, however great might be his difl&culties, of always providing 
himself with ready money. How he did this I don't pretend to 
say. He was, however, an extravagant man to associate with ; 
he denied himself no luxury ; he rode the best horses, drank the 
best wines, dressed in the best style. Stephen imitated him in 
all this. He was by no means satisfied with himself. But the 
shock of Anne Page's elopement had completely upset him ; he 
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lived a false factitious life ; he sought pleasure, careless what It 
cost 

One day tliey were talking of Mrs. MorfiU. Stephen had called 
in Clarges Street ; had entered for a brief visit Claudia's saloon, 
where he encountered his lost love, and then he and Baphael 
strolled into Piccadilly. 

" That little girl who jilted you was looking particularly nice 
this morning, old fellow,' said the Seraph. 

She was ; only a few days had passed since the scene of my 
last chapter, and in R-aphaeVs presence she looked the very 
essence, the consummate flower, of beauty. 

" Don't talk about her," said Stephen, " she is as heartless as 
she is pretty — a cruel coquette from the cradle." 

" An abominable little flirt, certainly," replied the Seraph. 
« I pity MorfiU." 

" Why pity him 1 The fellow never cared about her. He got 
her money, which was all he wanted." 

" Only half of it, my boy,'^ laughfed Raphael. " You got the 
rest, I'm glad to say, and are spending it like a prince. But 
come into Hatchett's, and have a glass of sherry. I've got an 
idea." 

" You have no special affection for the young lady," said the 
Seraph, as they sat overlooking — 

" Piccadilly — shops, palaces, bustle, and breeze, 
The whirring of wheels and the murmur of trees." 

" I despise her utterly," he replied with emphasis. 

"And your friend, MorfiU ? " 

" Him I both despise and hate. He has taught me to disbelieve 
in both love and friendship." 

" What, my friendship ! " said the Seraph. " That's too bad. 
WeU, shall I teach you to believe in revenge ] " 

"It is useless. I can't horsewhip the fellow, or shoot him, 
because she preferred him to me." 

" There is another mode of revenge," said the Seraph deli- 
berately, leanincr back in his chair, and sippinof his sherry — 
" through her. Upon my word, I feel very like Mephistopheles 
talking to Faust You're a philosophic fellow, Langton — do you 
think that though I look like a human being, I may be a demon 
without knowing it 1 They called my father Devil Branscombe, 
you know. I think there is something fiendish in my blood." 

Stephen felt disposed to think likewise. We know his dreamy 
fantastic nature. He began to speculate whether this marvellous 
friend of his, so handsome, so daring, so coolly \vicke«l, so regard- 
less who buffered while he enjoyed himself, had not a touch of 
Asmodeus or Mephisto in him. And Claudia— was she a fiend ? 
Was that scene of passion, which he could never forget, a dia- 
bolical temptation ? 
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** You're off at a tangent," said Eaphael. " Leave metaphysics 
till you smoke your midnight cigar, and tell me if you would like 
to see Morfill punished through her." 

" I should ; they both deserve it." 

"Then it shall be done. You hate Morfill. /don't ; he's not 
worth hating. But he foiled me, and I'll punish him for it 1 
intended to marry Anne, in which case you'd have hated and 
despised me, I guess." 

" You were not my friend," he replied sadlj*. 

" That's true. Well, if you agree to assist me, the thing shall 
be done. It's two o'clock ; I shall want another accomplice ; we'll 
call on Miss Chester — she'll be at breakfast" 

*'Who is Miss Chester?" 

" You'll see, my friend. You have not yet learnt everything 
worth knowing in London. We have not far to walk. Mind, 
you are under my orders." 

They left the hotel, and turned northwards till they came to a 
very quiet street indeed. It seemed to lead nowhere in parti- 
cular. Even now the fierce traffic of London has not invaded it 
It was tranquil and respectable. And at the dark green door of 
a very elegant little house Raphael kn ocked. The tid iest of brigl 1 1- 
eyed maid-servants opened to them, and recognising Raphael with 
a smile, showed them at once into Miss Chester's breakfast-room. 

She had "hair like sea-moss," this girl who lay loosely appa- 
relled in the easiest of chairs — curious coloured hair, whose hue 
depended on the light in which you saw it. And her eyelashes 
were very dark and long, and her eyes were a strange glinting 
green, and her mouth, not very small, was exquisitely expressive. 
But her long white throat, and the curve from her shell-like ear, 
were unusual in their beauty, and her white hands had the same 
slender sinuous length and grace, and so, indeed, had every part 
of her form. And in her expression there was a strange blending 
of laziness with sauciness. Such was Isola Chester. 

" Ah ! Seraph ! how do ? Brought any good news ] Friend of 
yours 1 " 

" Yes ; and a ve^ good fellow. I want you to like him." 

** That's easy. Bfe looks only half baked. What's liis name ? " 

"Langton, my pet. Now, don't chaff him, but let's have a 
talk. Why don't you eat your breakfast 1 " 

" I can't. I'm seedy, and don't feel well by any means." 

" I wish you'd talk English, Isola. I can't understand half you 
say, and as to Langton, you might as well talk Hebrew to him. 
And now, Miss Chester, perhaps you'll kindly give me your 
attention." 

** All serene," she said. ^ 

" My friend Langton wants you to dine with him at Greenwich 
to-morrow. Will vou go ? " 

" Like a bird," she answered ; ** but why doesn't he make it to- 
day ? I've nothing to do." 
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" That's bis affair— and mine. Perhaps hell take you some- 
where else tci-day, if he's disengaged. But you mustn't talk 
slang." 

"No, I won't," she said. "I'll talk as tall as you please. 
It's a beautiful day — send for horses, and let us ride some- 
where." 

" I don't mind that," said the Seraph. " Put on your habit 
We'll go round to the stables, and see what we can get" 

" I don't understand your plan," said Stephen, as they walked 
along. 

" You will, to-morrow. We'll ride down to Richmond to-day, 
and give her some dinner at the Star, and to-morrow you must 
be at the Ship at Greenwich with her at five o'clock. I'll manage 
everything else." 

" But why not explain your scheme ? " 

" Because I like mystery, and because I may have to vary it. 
It won't hurt you, I suppose, to eat your fish in the company of 
a pretty girl." 

" Slie is singularly pretty," said Stephen. " I never saw any- 
body like her. But I wish she would talk intelligibly." 

" I'll make her. She can talk as good English as you or I, or 
Mrs. MorfilL" 

Isola Chester looked charming on horseback. She had a grace- 
ful seat, and a delicate hand, and the prettiest figure in the world. 
It was a tine breezy spring day, and the ride to Richmond was 
delightful, nor less so the dinner. Miss Chester condescended 
to talk her purest English, and Stephen got on very well with 
her. 

*• You must see Isola home," said Raphael as they rode back to 
town. " IVe an engagement this evening connected with our 
little plot. You will be punctual at Greenwich to-morrow ? " 

" To the minute," said Stephen gaily, for the iced champagne 
and Isola's effervescent chit-chat had aroused him from his cus- 
tomary gloom. 

" I hope it will be as jolly a dinner as to-day's." 

" No fear," replied the Seraph, and turned his horse's head in 
another direction. Stephen and his companion broke into a 
canter, and soon reached Miss Chester's residence. 

" Come in and smoke a cigar," she said, as he lifted her from 
her horee. " It's early." 

Having given him what she declared to be " a capital weed," 
and installed him in an easy -chair by the fire, she went off to get 
rid of her habit, and soon returned in the loosest of luxurious 
wrappers, of some soft and delicate material, made so as to reveal 
the beauties which it seemed to conceal. She looked at Stephen, 
who was g&zing dreamily at the fire. 

" What are you thinking about, Curls ? " she asked. It was a 
custom of Miss Chester's to confer nicknames on her acquaint- 
ances, and Stephen's curly hair had already suggested one for hini. 
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" I was thinking of Branscombe," he answered. 

'* Ah ! now, if you can explain tliat mysterious Seraph to me, 
ril thank you. What does this dinner at Green wicn mean? 
You're not spoons upon me, 1 know, so it can't be for my sake." 

** What do you mean by spoons ?" inquired Stephen, lauj^hing. 

" Oh, you verdant child ! Why, you're not in love with me. 
You're always thinking about somebody else. JShuU I tell you 
your fortune ? I've got a pack of cards here." 

And witli the words she began to spread the cards upon tlie 
table, and to utter certain predictions. Suddenly she stopped. 

" Oh ! I can't tell you," she said. " There's murder and mad- 
ness, and uU sorts of dreadful things ; and you won't marry the 
lady you love, nor yet the lady that loves you — you'll many" 

" I shall never marrv at all," interrupted Stephen. " Put 
away that nonsense. Tell me how long you have known Eaphael 
Branscombe !" 

" What ! hasn't he told you ? Well, I don't know why lie 
should, either. Do you like him 1 " 

'•You ask me questions instead of answering mine," said 
Stephen. "Yes, I like him. We are great, friends. But he 
puzzles me." 

" I should rather think he did,*' said the pretty Isola, stretch- 
ing her arms lazily above her head, so that the loose sleeves fell 
back to reveal their round whiteness. " He puzzles everybody. 
He's what the Scotch call not Ciinny. I don t like being alone 
with him. I'm always expecting he'll disappear with a strong 
smell of brimstone." 

" How long have yon known himi" asked Stephen again. 

" How old do vou think I am ?" 

" Eij^hteen, perhaps." 

" Sixteen, Mr. Langton ; not a day more. I've got the certifi- 
cate of my birth ; it's almost the only thing my mother left me. 
Atid the Seraph has known me just ten years. He bought me 
when 1 was six." 

"Bought you 1" 

" Yes, bought me. My mother was a tramp, and she fell down 
and died on the great Bath road, at the corner of Maidenhead 
Thicket. I've seen the place often since. There's a little inn close 
by. Mr. Branscombe was driving past, and he pulled up to ask 
what was the matter, for I was like a liitle mad thing. Well, they 
told him, and he found I had no relations but my mother's 
brother, and he bought itie of him. And he told the people at 
the inn to wash me and get me some clothes, and to send me to 
a ladies* school that was close by. I was there eight years. Yes, 
if s just two years ago I ran away." 

** Ran away ! '' 

"Yes; the silliest thing I ever did. But there is wild blood 
in me. I'm a Bohemian, the Seraph says. I got terribly tired 
of the eternal stupid lessons, and church on Sundays. And a 
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young fellow in the neighbourhood— his name was Pringlfr— 
was spoons upon me. I didn't care twopence about him ; but 
the fun of it was, he pretended to make love to Charlotte Newton, 
one of the governesses. You see, I had to be there all the holi- 
days, and the Miss Mellishes, who kept the school, used to go 
away for a trip ; so Miss Newton, who was their niece, had to 
take care of me. And we took long walks together, and young 
Pringle joined us, and he was cunning enough to make her think 
he admired her immensely, and every time he used to slip a 
little note into my hand, which, of course, I answered. Poor 
Miss Charlotte ! she quite thought he'd marry her, and he was a 
gentleman farmer with a good deal of money. She was a large 
fat girl, and tremendously proud of her plump shoulders, and 
she used to go out to meet him in a very low dress, with just a 
scarf thrown over it, which she could drop to her waist, just to 
exhibit those shoulders of hers. Oh, I never shall forget poor 
Charlotte Newton's shoulders !*' 

And Miss Chester laughed melodiously. 

" Well, at last, Fred Pringle proposed that we should amputate 
our mahogany " 

" What ? " asked Stephen. 

** Oh, I forgot your ignorance. Why, that we should cut — ^go 
away together. And he fixed a lonely part of the thicket, where 
he said a carriage should be waiting. He wrote this to me, you 
know, having told Charlotte that we were to meet him there 
next day. They had got on very fast, and used to kiss one 
another, and what I principally thought of was the spree of 
seeing Charlotte in a rage when she knew that he wanted 
me and not her. You see, I'm a remarkably nice party. 
Curls." 

" Very nice,*' said Stephen — " to look at." 

" Ha, lia ! One to you, sir ! Well, we walked to this place, 
and Fred met us, and a carriage and pair was waiting. And you 
may imagine Charlotte's fury when ne told her tlmt he and I 
were going in it, and that she might go back alone. She rushed 
at me, and called me all the names she could think of, and tore 
off my bonnet, and boxed my ears so that I felt it for a week 
after. But Fred got her away, and he and the driver tied her to 
a tree — it was a horse-chestnut, I remember — so that she shouldn't 
run away and give an alarm. Didn't she bite and scratch, that's 
nil ? She was as strong as a donkey, Fred said. I shall nevelr 
forget it." 

Afjain the fair Isola indulged in a tinkling burst of silvery 
laughter. 

" So then you ran away with Mr. Pringle ? " said Stephen. 

"Yes, Curls, I did ; stupid little fool that I was. iBut before 
I started, I just thought I'd pay Miss Charlotte out for boxing 
my poor little ears. So I pulled the scarf away from her great 
fat alxoulders, and got a bunch of nettles, and made her tingle a 
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little, I promise you. What an object bhe must have looked 
when they found her 1" 

Again the wicked musical laughter. 

" Kather cruel, don't you think 1 " said Stephen. 

" I don't know. I didn't hurt her as much as she hurt me, I 
expect. Nettles only sting a little. Let's have some supper." 

It was one o'clock — a very excellent supper hour. Isola rang 
the bell, and a charming little supper was served. But why 
chronicle suppers, even if one's hero enjoys them? And is 
Stephen Langton my hero ? Well, if he is, I am not bound to 
follow him at all hours, or to ask whether he was not rather in a 
maze when he said good-bye after supper to liis mysterious and 
very unconventional acquaintance. 

Stephen drove Isola to Greenwich next day. He had had a 
brief interview with Raphael previously. The pretty creature 
looked desperately fascinating. It would be hard to chronicle 
the ever-changing colours of her eyes. And he took her to a 
pleasant room looking out upon the Thames, where a table was 
laid for four. 

Raphael, when he left his companions on the previous evening, 
had gone straight to a certain Mesopotamian terrace, where dwelt 
a young wife whom he held in the hollow of his hand. For 
Humphrey MorfiU had gone out of town for two days, and sweet 
Anne Page was alone. 

The ambitious husband, eagerly pursuing aught that could 
yield him vantage, thought little of his pretty, lonely, desolate 
wife. Somebody else thought of her, though. 

Yes, Raphael, reckless of consequences, came in upon her late 
that evening, and told her she was to dine at Greenwich with 
him next day. 

She was just in the state to do anything with him or for hira. 
She was subjugated, magnetised. And on the following day she 
met him by appointment at the Pantheon, and he took her down 
to the Ship on the box-seat of a drag, behind four horses. As 
they pelted along past China Hall, he said — 

" You will meet an old friend at dinner, my pet." 

" Who 1 " she asked, with some alarm. 

" Oh, a very good old friend, you ungrammatical child. But 
^ daresay you have forgotten him. You'll forget me in a week 
or two." 

" You know I can never forget you for a moment, Raphael," 
she said reproachfully. 

*" Charming child 1 Well, you'll enjoy your dinner, and the 
society thereat I wish that infernal fellow, Morfill, hadn't rUn 
away with you." 

He gave the oflf-leader a vicious touch of the lash under the 
ear, with a wish that it was Humphrey he was hitting. His 
companion only sighed. 

Tney reached the Ship. They were shown up into a room 
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There they found Stephen and Miss Chester waiting for them, 
and for dinner. It was a queer meeting. 

" Mn MorfiU — Miss Chester," said the Seraph, introducins: 
the two h dies. " YouUl like one another. Langton, you don't 
need any introduction here, I know." 

" Not the slightest," he replied, and walking over to his old 
sweetheart, gave lier a kiss before she knew what she was about. 

*' Come, Curls," exclaimed Isola, " that won't do." 

" Oh, we're old friends," said Stephen. " Mre. MorfiU was en- 
gaged to be married to me, hut liked somebody else better." 

Poor little Anne could not understand all this ; she kept as 
close to Baphael as po-'sible. Very soon dinner was served, and 
a nescient observer might have said it was a perfect party of 
four. Raphael, the very ideal of a handsome fiend, sat o})posite 
Stephen, the very ideal of a poetic young Englishman ; while 
Anne MorfiU, the simplest and most innocent- looking creature 
that ever got beyond the doors of a nursery, faced Isola Cli ester, 
the fascinating Bohemian, a wild young " tramp" dressed in lady- 
like perfection. Ay, it was a queer party. 

Whitebait ! Brown bread and butter ! Hock in green glasses ! 
Sweet little lasses ! Who' has not had this effervescent experi- 
ence? But this present affair was rendered more piquant by 
circumstances. Here was sweet Anne Page dining between hei 
first sweetheart and her last, utterly oblivious of her husband. 
Here was that slangy little Bohemian, Isola Chester, sittin;^ 
opposite our heroine, and wondering what it was all about. 
Here was Stephen, dining, drinking, dreaming — but especially 
dreaming; and now and then pinching himself to ascertain 
whether he was awake or asleep. Here was the Seraph, amused 
as Mephistopheles, having, I verily believe, brought these people 
together just for the sake of seeing how ihey behaved. At any 
rate, if he thought to humiliate Anne he was mistaken. He for- 
got her infantile ignorance of the world ; he forgot her love for 
him, which made everything right that happened in his presence. 
She was in Elysium; Isola was in Greenwich, dining at the Ship; 
Stephen was in Nephelococcygia, and 1 really don't know where 
the Seraph was. 

" What do you think of this, Baby MorfiU?" 

She had found an apposite sobriquet for Anne at once. 

" It is very nice," replied Anne. " But I don't care much about 
wme. 

*' Dear child, it prefers pap," said Isola. "I never saw such a 
pullet. Why. Seraph, what do you mean by bringing your baby 
here without her pyjamas." 

** Don't be impudent, Isola," said Raphael 

" Don't you, I didn't come here to be sat upon. Wake up, old 
slow-coach, there ; he's as grave as an earwig, and looks as dazed 
as if he saw a ghost." 

*^ Quiet, my child," said the Seraph in his own stylo. 
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'* It appears to me/' said Stephen at this point, '^ that yon are 
coolly monopolising the conversation. Now, look here, Brans- 
combe, as Miss Chester is at present my property, I'll trouble you 
not to promise her anything. If you ao, 1 shall make love to 
Anne — Baby, I mean. Baby, my pet, another glass of fiz." 

"Fizzing fiz it certainly is," saia Isola. "Seraph, I'll have a 
glass with you, to show that I forgive you." 

"I say, Seraph," said Isola, "the short hours are getting long 
again. Let's go home." 

This proposition was accepted. Raphael put his three com- 
panions inside the drag, leaving Stephen's trap to its fate. He 
dropt Stephen and Isola at the latter's residence. He took Mrs. 
Morfill to Mesopotamia, and then he drove home, as sober as a 
judge. 



CHAPTER XVIL 
Stephen's dream. 



"TTTELL, Branscombe," said Stephen the 
W his friend, which was several days i 



next time he met 
alter the dinner at 
Greenwich, "1 don't see what good— or rather what harm — you 
did tlie other night." 

" And I'm sure I don't," said RaphaeL " But I suppose you'll 
admit that it was a very amusing scene. Isola was in her element, 
and wasn't Baby Morftll mystified?" 

" Oh, it was amusing enough. I enjoyed it. I should like a 
similar divertisement about once a week. But you know you 
talked grandly about revenge, and all that sort of thing. And 
when I saw you had brought Mrs. Morfill down with you, I 
thought you really meant something." 

" My dear Langton, I thought exactly the same ; but one can- 
not always control circumstances. I fancied I had a fine com- 
bination ; at the last moment it eluded me. Still, as I said, we 
had a pleasant, odd sort of evening with those two girls ; and we 
can at any moment now develop a row with MorfilL" 

" How so 1 " 

" Simply enough. By some amazing chance, he does not seem 
to have heard of his wife's late hours in his absence. But 
nothing is easier than to make him aware of them ; and then, 
as your little fdend Isola would say, there'll be the devil to 
pay." 

"And of course he would discover that you were the cul- 
prit?" 

" Of course — unless, being a lawyer^ and therefore an ass, he 

L 
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managed to mistake yon for me. Bnt that wouldn't do; he 
might shoot you.' 

" So he might you," said Stephen. 

" Might he 1 " returned the Seraph, laughing. " Egad, 111 give 
him leave when he likes." 

" Well, what do you mean to do now t " 

" I mean to wait a little. Are you in a hurry for your revenge, 
old fellow ? " 

" I should like to see him properly punished, I confess," said 
Stephen. 

" Exactly. Well, I'm in no immediate hurry. You see Baby 
would be thrown on my hands, and I don't know that I want 
her. If she brought her two thousand a year with her it would 
be another affair. If I were in love witii the child, or if, like 
you, I had been, it would alter the case. As it is, I'm getting on 
easily enough in London, and am in no haste to do something 
which might obliiD^e me to go to Paris or Rome." 

And he thought of Venice and Isola Rossa— of Lady ^Emilia 
Hudson, whom ne had met a day or two before — of his wife, 
Fiordilisa, whom he might never see again. Ah, how fared the 
Lily of Isola Rossa ? 

" Flower of May ! 
Who wooed thee and woii thee, Is far, fat away." 

" I don't want to inconvenience you," said Stephen. " I was 
only led to speak by your own proposal. You, of course, can't 
feel as I do. You onlv cared forlier money. I loved her years 
ago, and love her still. If I had vour power over her I'd take 
her away with me, and keep out of Morfill's way till he was tired 
of seeking her, and then come suddenly forward, and meet him, 
and kill him, and then abandon her to her fate.'* 

"Ah," said the Seraph, "that's fine melodramatic revenge, 
suitable to the Surrey side. I wonder whether one could manage 
to make MorfiU think she was gone away with you f That would 
be fine. You could take her, acting for me, and I could stay 
at home and give MorfiU excellent advice, and put him off the 
scent ; and then at last we could let him find us, all three toge- 
ther, and so situated that he wouldn't know which of us he ought 
to fight, you or me. By JoVe, Langton, thaf s not so bad a notion. 
Wm it suit you 1 " 

" My dear fellow, I don't care what I do. There's no amuse- 
ment for me in London. Ill do anything you tell me if We can 
punish MorfiU. I'm tired of this monotonous business." 

" Isola has not fascinated you, then t " said the Seraph. 

"I verily think she would, if any woman could. She is 4 
oiarveUous creature.'^ 

"A witch, sir^" said the Seraph. « The Witch of Atlas, that 
did naughty tncks to oblige my finend, Percy Bysshe. She 
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puzzles me Boknetimes^ that Isola, almost as much as I puzzle her 
— or you." 

" She told me where you first encountered her." 

" It was a curious business." 

That afternoon Stephen isolated himself from his acquaint- 
ances, and took three grains of opium — a habit his reading 
had taught him. He ate opium when his brain wanted to be 
either calmed or stimulated. The magical drug will trahquillise 
the restless, and will arouse the somnolent Ilaphael had left 
him with a promise to let him know what he proposed to do in 
reference to MorfiU. And Stephen, whom recent excitement 
had unsettled, resorted to opium in order to obtain quietude of 
thought. 

For a strange fantasy had seized him. His intercourse with 
the Seraph had become intimate to the extreme. Sometimes it 
appeared to him that the Seraph and he exchanged souls — that 
his body was inhabited by Raphael's spirit — daring, remorseless, 
devilishly cooL So strongly had this idea seized him, that he 
would consult a mirror to see whether it reflected his own or 
Raphael's presentment Sometimes he fancied that it was he 
who had bought Isola Chester on Maidenhead Thicket — he who 
had for sister that wondrous Panther. And then suddenly he 
was himseK again, longing to subjugate the Panther, to enslave 
her. 

He took opium late in the afternoon, and strolled far eastward 
into the busy streets of plebeian London. He was jostled by 
evil-smelling crowds, in districts he had never before entered. 
It was a Saturday night, and in these remote regions men and 
women and children were doing their weekly marketing, amid 
the glare of gas-lit shops, amid the raucous roar of untiring cos- 
terniongers. Stephen moved through these crowds in a dream, 
stimulated by their noisy life, but unperceptive of its details. Sud- 
denly, as he turned a comer, a shrill voice screamed in his ear — 

" Tell your fortune, young man ? " 

The scene to which he was aroused by this wild yell was a 
singular one. Behind the stall of an itinerant seller of coffee and 
saloop (reader, drankest thou ever saloop ? — knowest thou its 
source and its effects 1) stood a tall, gaunt, wild-eyed gipsy, tell- 
ing fortunes in coffee-grounds. A group of girls surrounded the 
stand, pressing forward to spend their sixpences in purchasing 
the preternaturaL The primary object of the stall had been 
superseded, but the juice of the orchis may fitly yield to a pro- 
phecy of the orchis. When Stephen appeared, the Romany 
chi, seeing, it may be supposed, a more extravagant customer, 
neglected the waiting girls to attract his attention. It took him a 
minute or two to ascertain what she wanted. When he discovered, 
he consented to hear her predictions. 

She examined the coffee-grounds in a cup, and the palm of his 
hand. Then she looked at him curiously. 
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" You will see stranger sights than you have seen, though they 
were strange enough. You have had a lady at your feet, and 
you have a devil at your elbow, and there are three beautiful 
women who have reason to fear you, and three fierce men who 
have reason to hate you ; but you will love when you marry, and 
you will die in your bed." 

" Thank you," said Stephen dreamily, giving her a sovereign. 
" Good evening." 

He went on. The girls with their sixpences pressed forward 
eagerly to learn the future, 

" No," said the gipsy hag. " I have been forced to tell him 
truth. I will tell you no more lies to-night." 

Ste))hen reached his rooms about midnight, and went straight 
to bed, ordering Auguste not to call him the next morning, 
whatever happened. He wanted one of those long nights of 
rest 'and inspiration which strengthened him for the world. 
And he got what he wanted — delicious sleep, yet a pageant of 
slreams. 

He dreamt that Isola Chester and the wild-eyed gipsy were 
one — one prophetess, vainly prophesying his future. ELe dreamt 
that he was Kaphael Branscombe, and that Claudia, his sister, 
confessed that sne loved Stephen Langton, and that he killed 
her kneeling at his feet He dreamt that he (still Baphael) 
wandered on a beautiful seashore with a woman more beautiful 
than he had ever seen, and that they stepped into a white-sailed 
bark, and that a tempest caught them amid the summer calm, 
and that they were drowned to<:ether. Yes, they lay at the very 
bottom of the ocean, on a bed of soft sands and tiny shells, and 
she was folded in his arms, and the great fish sailing by glared 
at them with glassy eyeballs. He dreamt (still as Raphael) that 
the beautiful unknown changed in his embrace to sweet Anne 
Page, and they were both alive again, and suddenly an old man, 
centuries old, stabbed her as she lay in his arms, and the hot 
blood from her white breast flooded him with a hideous red. 
Thus he dreamt, vividly, and when he awoke he found by his 
watch that he had slept twelve hours. He awoke refreshed in 
mind as well as body. 

"Why," he said to himself, "should I persecute poor little 
Anne, or aid Raphael in his diabolical schemes 1 1 won't do it 
Anne has suffered sufficiently : to throw her into Branscombe's 
hands would be shanteful. But is there any saving her ? She 
seems madly in love with him. I fear that nothing I can say 
will be of any use. 

" I had a dreani of making Claudia love me. Is it possible, I 
wonder? She can't care about Willesden. Why shouldn't I win 
her ? She is wonderfully beautiful. If she loved, by heaven, it 
would be a fiery passion indeed. She is seven years older than 
I am, I suppose ; but what are seven years ? I should rather 
like to be ner master, just because she has always seemed so 
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much beyond me ; and I would be her master if I married. 
Egad, the Panther should be tamed." 

Somewhat after this foolish fashion Stephen soliloquised. He 
would leave MorfiU unpunished for Anne s sake. He would trjr 
to save Anne from Eapnael. He would go and tell Claudia that 
he loved her. He would even, he thought, venture on giving 
some good advice to Isola Chester. 

How to begin 1 He began the very next day, when the hour 
for morning calls arrived. He ordered his horse, and rode to the 
Mesopotamian terrace. Mrs. Morfill was at home and alone. 

"Anne," he said, after the usual commonplaces of converse, 
" you look upon me as an old friend, I hope ? 

" Oh yes," she replied nervously, aware that such a commence- 
ment preluded some of that excellent advice that old friends think 
they have a riglit to inflict upon us. 

" Don't you think it was a great pity you came to Greenwich 
with Mr. Branscombe? What would your husband say if he 
knew it ? " 

" I don't know," she answered faintly. 

'* Well, my dejir Anne," proceeded Stephen, " you know I have 
a right to look upon you as my sister. You are only seventeen 
now, and I have Jknown you ever since you were six. You are 
quite a child ! " 

" Quite a child ! " she exclaimed resentfully. " Yes, everybody 
tells me that. Claudia put me in short frocks and beat me, and 
Humphrey makes me do exactly what he tells me, and that im- 
pudent Miss Chester called me babv. Nobody thinks me a woman 
except Eaphael, and he loves me. 

" Loves you, you silly girl ! " interrupted Stephen, " don't you 
think it. He's only playing with you to revenge himself on Mor- 
fill for marrying you. Would he have made you dine at Green- 
wich if he loved you ? "* 

"I don't know," she sobbed. "Everybody's against me. I 
know I love him, I'd lie down and let him tread upon me if he 
liked. I'd kill myself if he told me to." 

At that very moment the Seraph entered. 

" Ah, Langton," he said pleasantly, " you've turned traitor, eh t 
I heard some of your talk. You want to save this child whom 
you used to love. Well, I think you are right, perhaps. And 
yet I don't know." 

He sat down and seemed to reflect Anne remained silent 
Stephen said— 

" I told Mrs. Morfill vou did not love her, and only cared to 
revenge yourself on her husband. Is not that true ? " 

" My dear fellow," said the Seraph, " suppose it granted, for 
argument's sake. Suppose I leave this poor child to that surly 
husband of hers. This would be right, of course — virtuous — 
Christian ; and you imajrfne Mr. and Mrs. Morfill living long and 
prosperous years, with children around them ; Morfill, M.P. and 
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Attorney-General, and Sir Humphrey — or even Chancellor and 
Baron Kingsleat ; little Anne a comely and contented matron. 
You think this would happen? Oh, no, no. This little girl here 
would break her heart, would pine away, would die in a year or 
two ; that miserable Morfill would have her money, and would 
be rather glad to get rid of her. Is not this true, Anne ? " 

"Yes," she said, her brown eyes glistening through their 
tears. 

'* Come here,'' he said. She came. 

The Seraph smoothed from her fair brow the abundant chest- 
nut hair, and gazed into the tearful brown eyes, and said — 

" Kiss me, pet." 

She liissed nim as lovingly as Acme her Septimillus. 

** You see, my dear Langton, that this child loves me. Now, 
it is a great misfortune that any one should love me, who am 
heartless and a breaker of hearts ; but I am unable to see that I 
should do her any good by acting virtuously, and never seeing 
her again, and leaving her to be swwly murdered by the vaurien 
who possesses her. Marriage is a great institution, though such 
a marriage as Morfill's is nothing to boast of ; but love is omni- 
potent, and will sometimes supersede even marriage. This little 
girl is mine — by a stronger claim than Morfill has. Whether I 
shall take her away from him I have not yet decided, but I will 
not kill her by refusing to see her again." 

"It is a strange business," said Stephen. "You should not 
have made her love you, Branscombe." 

" I should not, that's true. Still, mine was not the first or the 
greatest crime. Love wUl have its way. But Morfill should not 
have pretended to love her, for the sake of her money. For that 
scoundrelism he deserves the worst that can happen to him." 

"Well," said Stephen, "I can say no more, t have loved 
Anne since she was a tiny child of six, and it is a bitter grief to 
me to see her married to a villain, and loving you so madly. I 
would save her from sorrow if I could, but how can I ? I have 
a terror of what may happen to her. I fancy her a deserted, 
starving, wretched wanderer, dying God knows where," 

" We won't let her do any of those horrid things," said the 
Seraph, patting her soft cheek. " If I run away with her, and 
Mornll shoots me, you'll take care of her, I know ; but the barrel 
is not made that is to carry my death." 

" Good-bye," said Stephen. " It is useless to talk more." 

"Oh! if you're going, so am I," said the Seraph. " It's getting 
late, and I don't care to meet that fellow MorfilL Good-bye, 
Baby, I'll drop in upon you again sooil" 

"Soon," she aaia, in a low, entreating voice, "soon, very 
«oon," 

" Poor little Anne { " said the Seraph, as he and Stephen parted 
in the street ; " I wish she did not love me ; but it is too late. 
Shall you dine at the Chandos to-day ? " 
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« I think I ehalL" 

^ Well, let us meet at eight I wsmt to talk to you. I wish 
that fellow Morfill would break his neck, but lawyers never do 
such things." 

" No, confound them ! " said Stephen. 

** If we were in Italy now, a few gold coins would buy a stealthy 
stiletto. I don't approve of such things in general ; but really 
Morfill's baseness makes me feel like a fiorgia.'' 

They parted. As Stephen rode away, the tread of his horse's 
hoofs, the roar of the streets, every sound that he heard, seemed 
to syllable themselves into 

''Too late I Too late I" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB PANTHBB WOOBD. 

CLAUDIA BBANSCOMBE was at this period somewhat per- 
plexed. That happy inventor of names who first called 
her the Panther touched in certain points the very essence of her 
character. She was beautiful and wild and strong. Was she 
loving also 1 The feline tribe are not, so far as we can judge. 
Mr. Henry Taylor, who is too often rather a prose-poet, has, at 
least, one passage of poetic humour in "St. Clement's Eve." 
There are two young ladies, Flos and lolande, the one a charm- 
ing saint, the other a charming coquette. lolande gives Flos a 
lecture, in the form of a dream ; pretty little naughty Flos 
retaliates : 

"Yes, lolande, 

You're ever dreaming dreams, and when they're bad 

They're always about me. I, too, can dream, 

But otherwise than you. The god of dreams 

Who sleeps with me is blithe and debonair, 

Else should he not be partner of my bed. 

I dreamt I was a cat, and much caressed, 

And fed with dainty viands ; there was cream, - 

And fish, and flesh, and porridge, but no mice ; 

And I was fat and sleek, but in my heart 

There rose a long and melancholy mew, 

Which meant / mtut have mice. And therewithal 

I found myself transported to the hall 

Of an old castle, with the rapturous sound 

Of gnawing of old wainscot in my ears ; 

With that I conched and sprang, and sprang and cooehed. 

My soul rejoicing.'' 

The little girl's longing (for everybody knows what) is poetically 
given here, though some of the phraseology is stupid enough for 
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Tupper ; but unhappily Mr. Taylor is not a poet, and nothing is 
more painful than to see a man straining himself to appear some- 
thing which he is not and cannot he. 

Well, Flos wanted mice. The Panther was not unlike her. 
But the Panther, who had been studying her own character intel- 
ligently enough for about a dozen years, was not yet certain of 
herself. She knew that she was not wholly feline, but that was 
almost all she knew. She had been purely feline, nothing else, 
in her little affair with Stephen. What might have occurred if she 
had got him well under those soft velvet paws of hers, she had 
not considered. Even cats catch Tartars now and then : a very 
fine Tom of mine, who pounced on a tame peregrine falcon, under 
the impression that he would be easy eating, was a case in point 
The hawk lost a few feathers,but poor old Tom never mewed again. 
However, Stephen had slipped from under her velvet paws, leav- 
ing her with nothing save a vehement desire to scratch him. 
And now he seemed likely to give her a chance. He spent loilg 
mornings in her drawing-room. He rode with her, met her at 
parties, brought her bouquets and opera-boxes. He showed het 
a timid tranquil style of attention, which was subtly flattering. 
He devoted himself to her evidently. 

But then there was Sir Arthur Willesden. In reference to 
him, Claudia had committed one of those strange blunders from 
which no wgmen are free. She pined, as I have said, for sub- 
jugation. She wanted a strong hand to tame and subdue her. 
No such had come ; and her restless fancy made a fit hero of Sir 
Arthur. He was big, burly, weighty, magnificent in apparel, 
jewellery, odours. He had that absolute self-confidence often 
found in men whose extreme dulness prevents their forming an 
acciirate estimate of themselves. You couldn't flatter Sir Arthur 
Willesden. He verily believed himself unusually handsome, 
unusually clever. The Panther fascinated him ; but that she 
was too good for him, a creature above him, a being whose bril- 
liant vivacious opalescent nature he could not appreciate, was a 
notion that he would have laughed to scorn. What could be too 
good for Sir Arthur Willesden ? 

It would be untrue to say that Claudia took him at his own 
estimate. Not at alL There were, indeed, times of unusual 
clear-sightedness, when he seemed to her ridiculous — when she 
saw him almost what he was, an empty vulgar " swell/' But so 
strong was her craving to be mastered, that she could not or 
would not shake off the notion that Sir Arthur was her pre- 
destined master. That Stephen Langton could fill that position 
was to her simply ridiculous. She thought of him as a mere 
boy — a boy whom she had petted — a fit sweetheart for little 
Anne. 

Sometimes, it must be admitted, there came upon her with 
vivid remembrance that scene in the Idlechester garden, when 
Stephen had seemed to exercise kingly sway over her — ^when, 
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lying carelessly on the turf, with closed eyes, he had appeared to 
compel her lips to his by some mysterious magnetism. She could 
see nerself blush from head to foot sometimes, when standing at 
night before her mirror, brushing out her long black tresses, the 
thought of that incident suddenly occurred to her. Stephen had 
mastered her then. 

Again, she thought of him in another mood. Guided by evil 
counsel she had offered herself to him. Had she been a (Jircas- 
sian in some Eastern slave-market, offering herself for sale to 
Vizier or Sultan, she could not more thoroughly have accepted 
humiliation. That humiliation he had deepened unutterably by 
refusal. The Sultan had looked at the ivory shoulders and rosy- 
flushed bosom, at the bright eves and lissom limbs, and had said, 
" No, she won't do." When Claudia thought keenly of this, she 
felt disposed to marry Stephen Langton, that she might torture 
him to the utmost — that she might have a comfortable matri- 
monial right to torture him. 

It was obvious to her that Stephen was ready to make her an 
offer at any moment. This was not obvious about Sir Arthur. 
She could not quite understand this change in Stephen's conduct. 
She had not, as we have, followed him in his interviews with 
Anne Page and Isola Chester. She would probably have been 
extremely indignant if she had known how much pity mingled 
with and even prompted his present feelings towards her. His 
poetic temperament gave him insight into character ; he saw 
that she deserved pity, and pitied her accordingly. But when 
you take to pitying a woman of surpassing beauty, the result of 
such pity is predicable. We know what happened to Bacchus 
when ne found Ariadne deserted in Naxos — 

" Florens volitabat lacchus, 
Cum thiaso Satyronim et Nysigenis Silenis, 
Te qusBrens, Ariadna, tuoque incensus amore." 

Hang it ! I can't get over that vile habit of quoting the classics 
which incenses my Kind critics. 

So constant a visitor at Clarges Street was Sir Arthur Willes- 
den that Stephen seldom got a minute's tSte-d-tite with Claudia. 
Raphael, who lounged into the room occasionally, was an amused 
spectator of the comedietta. There was the Panther almost ready 
to accept Sir Arthur, who didn't propose, and in a perpetual state 
of apprehension of a proposal from Stephen, whom she could not 
bring herself to accept. There was the Baronet, playing a game 
which often brought the lightning into Raphael's eyes — m&ing 
love to Claudia, yet with an ever-present prudential care not to 
commit himself. And there was Stephen, not quite in love with 
Claudia, yet getting daily more near to the boiling-point, and 
assuredly eager to offer himself to her. It waa ver¥ amusing to 
the Seraph. 
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At last he determined to act the part of a Deus ex machitta. 
He wanted Stephen to try his luck, and have it over. So, one 
morning, when the four were as usual assembled, he said — 

"Wiflesden, you are a good judge of horse-flesh, I know. I 
wish you'd come down to Tattersall's, and give me your opinion 
of a hunter I thought of buying." 

They went. Stephen and the Panther were left alone. Of course 
they talked for some time in a constrained fashion of matters 
utterly uninteresting to both of them. But this could not last. 
The moment had come for which Stephen was longing. He saw 
a strange light in the mysterious depths of Claudia's olack eyes. 
The memory of old days came upon him; the terror of two 
wasted lives urged him on ; he rose from the seat in which 
he had been idly plucking a geranium to pieces, and said 
abruptly — 

" Claudia- 1 love you." 

Though tne Pantner must have expected this, its suddenness 
rendered her breathless. She looked at him with a strange, vague, 
uncertain gaze, as if to assure herself of his identity. She also 
rose from her seat, and stood facing him — a wondrous creature, 
whose beauty seemed almost terrible, whose possession a thing to 
be dreaded, save by a man to whom fear was unknown. 

"I love you, Claudia," repeated Stephen vehemently. "Say 
you love me." 

And he approached her, putting out his hands to embrace her ; 
but she waved him back, as Cassandra might have waved back 
the god whom she deluded ; and she stood with bright eyes, 
full of fife, with one arm outstretched, as if for a moment 
inspired. 

** Stephen," she said, " I hate you." 

'*No, Claudia, no," he went on, with eager rapidity, "you 
don't hate me. I won't believe it. You say it to punish me for 
my foolishness. O Claudia, my love, my darling ! you know you 
loved me once — ^you told me so — you threw yourself into my 
arms, and told me so." 

She laughed a scornful laugh. 

" You believed that" she said. " Foolish boy I It was a, lie I" 

" My God ! " exclaimed Stephen Langton, starting back as if he 
had received a terrible blow. " My God ! are all women false ? 
No, Claudia — say you are deceiving me— say you loved me then, 
at least — let me think I had your love just one moment." 

" Stephen Langton, you are foolish," said Claudia. " You took 
a mere comedy for reality. You fancied you had humiliated me. 
How could I care for a mere boy like you ? I tried an experi- 
ment on you — a cruel experiment, perhaps — because I knew what 
a trivial fiivt Anne Page was, and I wished to discover if you 
really loved her. I was glad to find you did. I should have had 
a higher opinion of you now, if you had not tried to persuade 
yourself that you were in love with me. I regret to destroy your 
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poetic visions, but really I ntver cared for 7011. I always thoaght 
you a child." 

The Panther's change of mood was perfect The calm and 
contemptuous way in which she enunciated these sentences was 
harder for Stephen to bear than their actual meaning. 

" It is all over/' he said. " Good-bye, Claudia." He caught 
her hand and kissed it, and left the room. 

" There," said the Panther, " that's done, and I'm rather sorry 
for it. I've thrown away a true heart But he is a child. He 
could never be my master.*' 

She had said these words aloud. Hardly had she uttered them 
when the door opened, and Stephen re-entered. A change had 
come over him. He was impelled by a strong resolution. He 
walked quickly across to this wild creature who had rejected 
him. and caught her handa in his, and said with swift passionate 
empnasis — 

" Claudia, you are false. You love me. You loved me that 
day. You are mine, and by Heaven I will have you !" He 
caught her in his arms. " Claudia," he said, " the truth ! Teli 
me the truth. Do you love me ? " 

She had slipped from his embrace to the floor, where she knelt, 
one white arm on the sofa, the other resting on his knee. Her 
face drooped downwards, veiled by her profuse black tresses, but 
he forced her to look at him, though she shrank from the strong 
light in his eyes, though a ruddy blush covered her face ; and he 
repeated his question — 

" Tell me, do you love me ? " 

" Yes," she said, in a low, strange voice. 

** And did you love me then ? " 

« Yes." 

He arose from his seat, but she 9till knelt by the sofa. 

" I think I know the truth now, but it is too late." 

And with no further word, he went away. And Claudia knelt 
where he left her, stunned, stupefied, thunderstruck, while in her 
ears there seemed for ever to resound the fatal words — 

'^ too late I too late!" 

And when she aroused herself, and sought her room, the Pan- 
ther thoueht to herself that after all she had been wrong in her 
estimate of Stephen. He h^^d power in him, this boy ; he had 
conquered her ; he had made her say she loved him, tnough she 
was by no means certain it was true. But he was her master ; 
she would gladly be his slave and do his bidding ; and she had 
lost him ! Why was this t What had first brought him back to 
subjugate her, and had then taken him away, rejecting her? 
Was he destined for ever to humiliate her ? 

Stephen would have found it hard to answer these very ques- 
tions. A fierce resolve had brought him back, determined to 
tame her ; a shuddering reaction had carried him away again, he 
knew not why. She was as beautiful as ever ; she loved him ; 
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•he knelt at his feet ; he knew he had conquered her, yet in the 
hour of his conquest he flung her from him. Why ? He was an 
eni^a to himself. He ordered his horse, and rode out of London 
on tiie western road, through " Brentford town, a town of mud," 
through the towns, almost as muddy, of Hounslow and Coin- 
brook — he rode without pause. His horse was a good one, of 
Eaphael's selection ; but the pace at which he pushed him along 
the hard road sorely tried nim. By and by, after about two 
hours' hard riding, he crossed the Thames, and passed throu(;h a 
long narrow-streeted little town, and found himself on a fine 
wide expanse of open heath, dotted with trees. As he crossed 
this heath, there came upon him the unpleasant knowledge that 
his horse was dead lame. He pulled up at a small wayside 
public-house — the Coach-and-Horses, or Horse-and-Groom, or 
something similar — and dismounted. The landlord came out — 
a " horsey " landlord, by good luck. 

" Leave him to me, sir," said the man. " YouVe rode him a 
sight too far and too fast I'll doctor him, though. We've got 
a very snug stable." 

Stephen, in his present mood, was glad to be relieved from all 
anxiety about his horse. He sat on a wooden bench outside the 
house. 

" Landlord," he said, " some ale." 

A mighty draught he drank. The ale of Berkshire had not at 
that time become utterly undrinkable. Burton-on-Trent has 
annihilated almost all other breweries. 

" Upon my life," said Stephen, after his thirst was quenched, 
" I am uncommonly hungry. Can you give me something to eat, 
landlord?" 

" Bacon and eggs, sir,* he suggested. 

"Bacon and eggs is a very fair dish, but I should like some- 
thing besides. Are those fellows intended to be eaten 1" he 
asked, pointing to some very fine ducks that were splashing in a 
pond close by. 

Stephen contrived to dine. Having finished, he strolled out to 
see the neighbourhood. He had not thought of inquiring where 
he was ; he had ridden simply to get rid of his strange excite- 
ment ; he did not know how far he was from London. But as 
he stood in the road looking towards London, and saw on the 
right the little inn, and on the left, behind an orchard, a square 
stone edifice with an inscription over its gateway, it suddenly 
o( cut red to him that he was on the very spot where Isola Chester, 
a tramp's brat, had been bought by "Raphael Branscombe, the 
inexplicable, ten years before. Surely this was the place. Yes, 
that Duilding on the left was a girls' school A labourer came by 
at tills moment. 

^' Is this Maidenhead Thicket 1 " asked Stephen. 

" Yes, sir," he said, touching his hat 

" Why am I brought here without any design of my own ? * 
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•aid Stephen to Mmself. " There is something stranp^e about it. 
I have always been the victim of coincidences. I must unravel 
this mystery." 

He returned to the inn. 

" Landlord/' he said, " how long before my horse will be fit to 
ride?" 

" Not less than a couple of days, sir. He's very lame.'' 

" Then he must stay here, and I'll send my groom for him. 
How can I get to London 1 " 

" Very easy, sir. WeVe fifteen coaches up every day, and as 
many down. There's one due in about a quarter of an hour." 

"Ah ! Tm in no such hurry as that. Tm rather tired. I sup- 
pose you can give me a bed if necessary 1 " 

"Oh yes, sir, as clean and comfortable as there is in the 
county." 

** Very well. Ill sleep here." 

The sun had just set in glory ; daylight was farling ; but the 
radiant light of a moon almost at the lull compensated the L)ss. 
Stephen lighted a cigar and loitered away over the Thicket. His 
brain was in a whirl with this day's work. He had tamed the 
Panther ! Ay, for this he had longed. She had excited within 
him the lust of conquest He felt as Theseus felt when Hip- 
polyta was his captive and slave. 

But — what next 1 

And why was he here 1 Stephen firmly believed that the cir- 
cumstances of his life were modified by certain special inter- 
ferences. I am not saying that his belief was correct ; I merely 
say that it was of moment, for it never ceased to influence his 
conduct. Finding himself at the very point where Isola Chester 
had been saved from the roads for heaven knows what fate, he 
felt an absolute assurance that he was there for some reason. 

He loitered along the grassy ways of the Thicket in the silver 
moonlight. When he returned to the little inn he found a stage- 
coach just stopping in front, a tall man in a heavy cloak descend- 
ing, while the guard groped in the hind boot for lu«:gage. The 
bright himps of the coacn made paths of light through the mist 
which began to gather. 

Stephen stood at the inn door, and watched. The tall man 
came rapidly across the plot of grass which separated the inn 
from the highroad, carrying a travelling-bag in one hand, a box 
of no great size in the other. The coach was already wnirling 
away across the Thicket towards London. 

"Landlord," said the stranger, in a voice of command, " supper. 
I sleep here to-night." 

" You can have supper at once, sir, but I don't know about 
sleeping. This gentleman," indicating Stephen, " has just token 
a bed." 

"Well, I jnust sleep here, somehow. Supper first, at any 
rate." 
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• 

A private sitting-room in this little place was impossibla 
Stephen and the stranger sat opposite each other by the fire. 
The Thicket is a good deal changed since Elizabeth^s days, when 
the Vicar of Hurley was paid an additional salary for the peril of 
crossing it to preach at Maidenhead, but Stephen thought the 
new comer would haye seemed a doubtful customer on that lonely 
heath. He was very brown and bearded, with sunken sinister 
eyes, that glared from under heavy eyebrows like torches in 
caverns, and a great scar across his forehead, that reddened when 
he spoke, and mighty gnarled hands, with massive gold rings, in 
which uncouth stones were set. 

Stephen dreamed that he had seen this man — elsewhere — ^in 
some pre^existent state perhaps. He felt absolutely certain that 
there was a mysterious connection between them — that they were 
brought together in this inn for some strange purpose. He 
smoked, and sipped his ale, and waited. 

The stranger supped with a fine appetite— such appetites men 
got outside mail-coaches in the old days. A couple of ducks had 
been dressed for Stephen, who had eaten about half of one ; but 
this hungry man polished off every scrap that was left, and then 
devoured a hissing dish of e^gs and bacon. When it was over^ 
this meal, he filled a huge pipe with black negrohead tobaccO| 
and said to the landlord — 

" Just bring me that box, will you ? " 

It was not a large box — about eighteen inches square — made of 
oak, and well secured with brass. The landlord could scarcely 
lift it to the table. He made an exclamation of surprise as he 
placed it before its owner. 

" Yes, it's heavy," he said. " Now, look here, landlord, IVe 
had enough of your beer, and I'm going to drink some stuff of 
my own — medicine, you know, that my doctor prescribes for a 
complaint IVe got. But you may charge me for every glajss of 
hot water I use, just as well as if I put spirit in it" 

Therewith he produced from the chest a good-sized bottle of 
rum, and a lemon of noble size. 

" Try some of this, sir," he said to Stephen. " It's real old 
Jamaica." 

It was — glorious stuff ; and the lemon when cut diffused a fine 
fragrance through the room. 

" Landlord," he said, " help yourself to a glass, and mind you 
put it in the bill." 

After this he sat for about half an hour, drinking this superb 
rum, and smoking his enormously strong negrohead, apparently 
well pleased with his position, Stephen the while quietly study- 
ing him. At length he said — 

" Landlord, how about a bed ? '* 

"We've only one room, your honour. Ifs double-bedded, to 
be sure; but perhaps neither you nor the other gentleman would 
like that" 
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" Oh ! " said Stepheii, " I really do not care. At a country inii 
one expects to rongli it I have no objection to your occupying 
one of the beds, sir, if you have none.'' 

" Good," said he. " I'm obliged to you, sir. I shan't distuils 
you. I've a good conscience, and can sleep soUndly. But I'm 
not going to bed yet, so keep up the supply of hot water, land- 
lord." 

AU this time there had been other guests in the little parlour 
— coachmen and grooms and gamekeepers of the neighbouring 
gentry. By eleven these were all gone, and the landlord's Wife 
and daughter went off to bed. 

" Now," said the stranger, " we can have a quiet gossip. Here, 
landlord, try some more rum. It won't hurt an old hand like 
you. How long have you kept this little inn ? " 

" About fifteen years, sir," said the host, who had very willingly 
responded to the stranger's invitation. 

" You must see some queer things on the roadside sometimes. 
Can't you spin us a yam 1 " 

*' I'm no hand at that kind of thing, sir, else I ha^ seen some 
odd sights. Once two gentlemen came by two different coaches, 
one up and the other down, and went out on the Thicket and 
fought a duel And another time a young lady and gentleman 
were running away to get married, and the lady's father overtook 
them just here, and she had to go back again. And another time 
a poor gipsy woman or tramp died just by the horse-trough, and 
a gentleman riding by bought a little girl she had with her, and 
sent her to school close here." 

Somehow, Stephen was prescient of the landlord's telling 
Isola's story — prescient also of its producing some strange effect 
on the stranger. At this point the flames in those cavernous eyes 
gave a leap. And he said, but coolly enough — 

" That was a curious fancy. How long ago is that 1 " 

" About ten years," said the landlord. 

" And is the child at school now 1 " 

" No, sir. She ran away about two years ago with a young 
farmer that lived here, and we've never heard of her since. 

The stranger had his tumbler in his right hand. A sudden 
contraction of the fingers smashed it to fragments. The landlord 
sprang up to remove them. 

" Wait," he said ; " I am interested in that girl. What ha« 
become of the young farmer who took her away ? " 

'^ He came back without her. But he got such a bad character 
about here, that he went off altogether. I think he went to sea." 

" And nothing is known of the girl by the schoolmistress I " 

" Nothing, sir." 

<' Who was the gentleman who bought her and sent h6? to 
school 1" 

" Nobody knows. He called himself Johnson, but it wasn't 
his name. But we heard that he took her away from Pringlc 
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that* s the farmer she ran off with — and horsewhipped him well 
He deserved it^ the scamp !" 

" By Heaven i " said the stranger, striking his fist heavily on 
the table, " I'm glad he is away from here. I should kill him. 
Landlord, are you quite sure nobody about here knows where the 
gill is ? " 

" Quite, sir." 

" My God !" exclaimed the stranger, with almost a sob, " what 
shall 1 do 1 '' 

All this time Stephen Langton had not spoken* 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE OLD WOLF. 

STEPHEN did not speak. He sat and watched the wild old 
man, scarred and bearded. He felt as if be had possessed 
prevision of tliis strange occurrence. Destiny bad brought hinr 
to this wayside inn — brought him face to face with the man who 
hungered to know what he could tell. A curious coincidence, 
the ordinary nioraliser would say. Stephen Langton thought 
otherwise. For him life wa« full of what we call curious coin- 
cidences. When he found himself, by mere accident, a dweller 
at this little hostelry on Maidenhead Thicket, at whose door the 
mother of Isola had died, he felt conscious of an impending 
event. 

We do not sufficiently allow for the wide differences in human 
temperament. Some men hear the music of the spheres ; others, 
deaf to that sublime harmony, are delit^hted with what they get 
at the Alhambra. Some men see visions and dream dreams; 
others go through the world unconscious of everything that does 
not appeal to their senses. Some men can love, can hate, can 
feel ; others are mere automata, for aught that can be perceived. 
And I am not sure that Mr. Browning has seen the whole truth 
in that wondrous poem of his, ** Mr. Sludge the Medium." Are 
there not men witn what may be called the preternatural tem- 
perament ? Just as the poet's temperament vibrates to delicate 
influences utterly unfelt by an average shopkeeper, may not a cer- 
tain nature feel dimly conscious of the presence or the passage 
of a spiritual visitant ? 

And as to events. " Adventures are to the adventurous," says 
Mr. Disraeli. This is a half truth. Many a man pines for adven- 
ture, seeks for it over wide realms and desolate seas, yet never 
meets it. Another shall be unable to walk down the common- 
place street in which he dwells without an adventure. Ay, and 
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be knows that it is coining ; he feels it afar off, as you feel the 
advent of the mist that as yet has not climhed past the horizon ; 
he rises from his bed in the morning, and says to himself, 
" Something will happen to-day." Nor is that prophetic instinct 
ever wrong. 

Well, when a chemist can tell us why the rose is red, or why 
magnesium gives a brilliant light, or why a drop of hydrocyanic 
acid extinguishes life, or why iodine cures goitre and takes sun- 
pictures, or why chloroform for a time annihilates the senses, 
then, perhaps, the philosopher may discover some reason for 
the differences which exist in human temperaments. But, for 
the man to whom there is something laugliably absurd in the 
idea of a coexistent invisible world — a world which osculates 
this material world at rare points and under rare circumstances 
— for that man to maintain that what to him is incomprehensible 
is therefore impossible, is silly beyond measure. Aa well may 
the unmathematical man deride the notion that 

y2(2a — a;) =053 
is suggestive of ivy. 

Let the event evolve, thought Stephen, as he gazed sometimes 
at his companion, sometimes at the calcined caverns of the fire. 
Let us see who he is, this stranger whom I have been impelled 
to come thirty miles to meet. We shall not part without some 
weighty converse. Let time reveal. 

" Landlord," said the stranger after a while, " you can go to 
bed. This gentleman and I will stay by the fire an hour longer. 
If I burn down the house, 111 pav for it." 

" It's contrary to my rules, sir," said the innkeeper. 

" Pshaw ! who told you to make rules for us? I obey no 
rules. Be off, here^s a trifle for breaking your rules." 

He flung upon the table a huge gold coin, bigger than a crown- 
piece, the product of some far foreign mint. The amazed land- 
lord took it and went away without a word. 

" I don't know why I met you here, sir," said the stranger to 
Stephen, after a long pause. " When I was a boy I read a sin- 
gular poem about an old sailor and an albatross. The old fellow 
went about the world half-crazed, telling his story ; and he 
always knew at a first glimpse the man who was bound to listen 
to him. Now I feel something like that You will listen to me, 
that I know ; and you will have something to tell me, I believe. 
Let's make a night of it" 

The night was pretty well worn already. Stephen, however, 
cared little. To him it mattered not whether he slept at noon- 
day or the noon of night. He expressed his willingness to pass 
the hours in any way that suited his comrade. 

" You see those letters," said the stranger, pointing to a brazen 
M. B. on the cover of his oaken chest. " Here they are again," 
and he bared one of his massive arms, and showed thorn dis- 

M 
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tinfctly tattooed upon the skin, trith a fierce-looking quadtuped 
under thenl. Those are my initials. Mark of the Beast, some 
of toy complirtientary friends call them. Well, sir, there they 
are, at any rate, and here am I ; and my iiame's Marmaduke 
Branscombe. Did you ever hear of the Branscombes 1 " 

" Yes," said Stephen. 

He did not feel surprised dt this fresh coincidence. He seemed 
to have foreknown it. 

"Ay, the Branscoinbes, of Branscombe. A wild lot — three 
brothers bf us — Ralph and Walter and Marmailuke. I was the 
youngest. They sent me to school — to Winchester. I never learnt 
anything, never could, was always in troubl'e. One day the 
head-master tells me it was ho good flogging hie — ^it wasn't — ^he 
couldn't hurt me ; so next time I did any mischief he'd expel 
me. Thinks I to myself, I'll expel you, old gentleman ; so I 
just walked off to Southampton, and got a berth aboard ship. 
And I've been knocking about the world ever since, and never 
set eyes on any of my relations. They all think I'm dead long 
ago. 

" I don't know where I haven't been, or what I haven't done. 
I've been a pirate, and a smuggler, and a poacher, and a high- 
wayman. I've dug for diamonds in the Ural mountaitis, and 
wandered fortune-telling with the gipsies. My mates call me 
Wolf Branscombe, and I think the name suits. I'm alto^^ether 
a nice fellow to sleep with in & double-bedded room iii a lonely 
inn on Maidenhead Thicket." 

Stephen laughed. 

" Ay, you're made of the right stuff, aiid don't mean to be 
frightened. You needn't. I neter did anything shabby. If a 
fellow had what I wanted, I didn't get behind him and strangle 
him ; no, I gave him fair notice I meant to have his watch, or his 
money, or whatever it ihight be, and that he'd better be ready to 
fight for it. And I only want one thing of you — that is, to tell 
me what you know of the little girl that was brought here ten 
years ago." 

"Is wie related to you 1 " asked Stephfen. 

" She is my daughter. The fellow who sold her— he Wais her 
uncle — confessed to me what he had done, when I had my knee 
on his chest, and my fingers at his lying throat. And I let him 
go — but promised if I found she had come to harm, I wbuld hunt 
him down and kill him. And so I will, by God ! " 

The old Wolf emphasised his resolve with a blow of his fist od 
the table. He looked grim ahd tierce, and the scar on his brow 
^as red as blood. Stephen began to think that he was rather in 
a fix. He did not know how far it would be safe to teU this 
man where to find Isola. Poor girl ! she Jiod come to harm ; 
might not her father choose to kill some one besides thie scoundrel 
whom hfe threatened ? 

" 1 can wait," said Marmaduke Branscombe. " I cati Wait for 
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what you have to tell, whether it is mubh or little. Don't hurry 
yolirself." 

"You have never since seen either of your brothers or their 
children ? "' said Stepheh tentatively. 

" No, but I have heard all about them. I know that Ralph 
has spent all his money, and Walter's a parson. Poor old Ralph ! 
how he used to lick me when I was a youngster. And now^ he's 
hard up. But I've got money enough for both of Us ; there's 
more in this box thanll pay his debts twice over." 

" Do you know anything about his pon Raphael 1 " 

" I only know he's said to be devilish clever. You know him, 
I can see ; what do you say about him 1 " 

" Upon my word, I can't tell you," said Stephen ; " sometimes 
I think he's a vety good fellow ; sometimes there seems something 
fiendish about him. He has always been very kind to me." 

" The Branscombes are true to their friends, and know how to 
hate their enemies. But you have something to tell me ; you 
have heard of my little girl. Look here ; you are a gentleman, 
and don't want a bribe, but I'll give any man this who can tell 
me where she is.'* 

He took from his box a superb Oriental sapphire, as big as a 
duck's egg, which an emperor or a bill-discounter might vainly 
long to buy. 

" It cost me that little cut across the forehead," said the Wolf. 
" You may have it, if you like to tell me all you knoW about my 
little girl. It will buy atty place in this county, except Windsor 
Castle." 

"Thank you," replied Stephen; "but you rightly said just 
now that I did not need a bribe. I will tell you what I can. 
The person who bought your daughter and placed her at school 
was her cousin Raphael." 

" My God ! " exclaimed the other in atnaze. 

"She seems to have inherited your tendencies, for she ran 
away from school with a young farmer.'* 

"Did he marry herl" interrupted Marmaduke Branscombe 
impetuously. 

" No." 

" Where is he 1 By Heaven, let me meet him ! " 

" I don't know what has become of him. Raphael followed 
them, and horsewhipped him, and took her away. She is living 
in London now." 

" How does she live ? What is she doing ? " 

" I can't tell you, indeed." 

" You know her ? You have spokeii to her % " 

« Oh yes, often." 

" What is she like ? Do you know — it is strange, isn't it ?^- 
I have never seen her. Never. I left England just before she 
was bom, and though I've been twice back since, I could neirer 
hear anything about her, until the other day I met my rascally 
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brother-in-law. By Heaven, I frightened him ! I squeezed the 
truth out of his lying tliroat ; I'd have squeezed the life out if he 
hadn't told me all he knew." 

The old Wolf paused for some time, and meditatively puffed 
his negrohead. 

" I don't even know her name," he said at last, as if to himself. 
" And she will hardly be able to believe I am her father. If I 
thought she was happy I would go away without her knowing 
anything about it." 

He sat in reflective mood, with corrugated brows, looking into 
the fire. 

"No," he said after a while ; " I must see her ; I must get lier 
to tell me everything. I must find out for myself whether she 
is happy. And I will give her money enough to tempt a prince 
to many her. Is she pretty ? " 

" Very beautiful," answered Stephen. 

The old man looked at him curiously. 

"Very beautiful, eh?" he said, half in soliloquy. "Very 
beautiful — very young — very poor. Who shall blame her if she 
is very wicked ? Not I — not her father. But there may be others 
to blame — others to punish." 

" Well," he resumed, " I shall go to bed. I must sleep upon all 
this. Will you take me to her to-morrow ? " 

"Had you not better see your nephew first?" asked Stephen. 

"Perhaps I had. We can see him to-morrow, I suppose?" 

" No doubt of it. I will go with you to London, and take you 
straight to his house." 

"That's right. . And now, if you are not afraid of a wild old 
wolf like me, let us find out our double-bedded room." 

Marmaduke Branscombe, oak chest in hand, slowly and heavily 
ascended the creaking stairs of the little inn. He kicked off his 
boots, and threw himself on one of the beds without any further 
undressing. 

" Good night," he said ; " don't be afraid to sleep." 

"Not at all," said Stephen with a laugh. But he could. not 
sleep. It was about four o'clock when they came upstairs. 
Stephen heard the rickety old clock on the stairs strike five and 
six. His companion lay still enough, only moving once or twice 
to fill his pipe, which Stephen could see in the darkness like an 
hyaena's eye in a cavern. Soon after six he suddenly sprang up, 

Enlled on his boots, and went out. Stephen rose and watched 
im from the window stride rapidly away over Maidenhead 
Thicket, smoking as he strode. 

And then, at last, Stephen Langton slept — no very healthful 
sleep, for potent rum and late hours have baneful tendencies. 
It was almost noon when he awoke— awoke uncertain where he 
was, what had really occurred, how much of what he remembered 
was actual fact, and how much mere phantasm. As he looked 
nround the quaint, old-fashioned room, with its slanting roof and 
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nd*l bulwarks, he perceived that his companion of the previous 
night was even now lying upon his bed, puffing away at his 
nei^'iohead. When he saw Stephen moving, he rose and stretched 
himself, exclaiming — 

'* Ha, young man, so your sleep is over at last ? You young- 
sters can't stand the racket — your nerves are weak. I went away 
half-a-dozen miles some hours ago, and had a dip in the Thames, 
and was lucky enou<ih to get some fish for breakfast. So now, if 
you like to get up I'll go and cook the fish — these country bump- 
kins don't understand it." 

When Stephen descended he found the Wolf had been even 
better than his word. Not only had he dressed the fish, but he 
had also devilled another of those ill-fated ducks. A very grizzled 
old Wolf he looked by daylight — he had been knocked about 
evidently ; his fierce face and massive hands bore many traces of 
hot work. Yet there was now discernible that curious faint 
family likeness which strangers see better than friends. Stephen 
could find in his countenance something that reminded him of 
both Raphael and Claudia. 

"You are looking at my old cuts, Mr. Langton," he said. 
"I've been pretty nearly cut to pieces more than once. I'd a 
bayonet slap throus:h my chest, and a ball through all my left 
rihs, and a dozen other little things that would have killed most 
men. Perhaps I'm born to be hanged." 

He looked by no means an unlikely subject for that operation. 
Eut he was in high glee this morning, doubtless with the thought 
of finding his daugnter, and he made a prodigious breakfast, 
while poor Stephen could scarcely touch anythinc;. 

" What have they called my little girl ? " he asked abruptly. 

" Isola," said Stephen. 

" An outlandish name, Isola Branscombe ! I wonder whether 
she'll like to see me. I wonder whether she'll wish I had 
been drowned or shot. I'm a rough old fellow, Mr. Langton, 
but I've been longing for years to see that little lass. If she's 
afraid of me —if she won't believe I'm her father, I'll blow my 
brains out.'* 

" She can't well help believing it,*' said Stephen. " And as 
to being afraid, I don't much thi^ she would be afraid of any- 
thing." 

" Glad to hear it, sir — shows she's a Branscombe. Look here, 
Mr. Langton, you're doing me a great service ; you must take a 
trilling token of remembrance." 

He opened his wonderful chest and produced a diamond ring, 
that flashed like a star. 

" Wear that for my sake," he said. " It's only a trifle." 

Stephen tried hard to refuse, but the old man was obstinate. 
At about three o'clock they caught an up-stage, which landed 
them in Piccadilly at six. According to promise, Stephen Idd 
the Wolf at once to Clarges Street. 
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But neither Raphael nor Claudia was at home. 

" He xas^j be at the club," said Stephen. " Shall we go and 
Bee ? We can leave your things at my rooms, and if you like I 
can give you a bed there." 

" That yUl do," he said. " And if we find Kaphael, you can 

i'ust teil ]x\m at once I'm h}a ijncle Marmadi;|ce. It won't frightei^ 
liui, I daresay." 

They made their way, first to Jermyn Street, then to the 
Chandoa. The waiters of that club are in the habit of seeing 
some very queer people, and did not flinch from Marmaduke's 
vapt bulk and portentous ugliness. Stephen, on inquiry, found 
that the Seraph had ordered dinner for two, and was at present 
waiting for it in the smoking-rooip. Thither they went, and 
found Kaphael, enjoying his weed in company witli JIumphrey 
MorfiU. what had led that hard-working young gentleman to 
leave his home in Mesopotamia for a dissipated evening with 
the Seraph 1 And why did the Seraph trouble himself with 
him? 

" Ah ! " said Raphael, as they entered, " I thought I had lost 
you, Langton. Has anything happened 1" 

" One or two things," answered Stephen drily. "Allow me to 
introduce a very pleasant acquaintance I have made— Mr. Mar- 
maduke Branscombe, Mr. Raphael Bransconibe." 

" Egad, how queer ! " said the Seraph. '' It's not a hoax, I see ; 
in fact, Uncle Marmaduke, you're devilish like my father. But 
everybody thought you were dead years ago." 

" I thought so myself more than once." 

" Queer, certainly. And, may I ask, do you bring back a wife 
and family with you 1 I suppose not, as you seem to have been 
knocking about the world all your life." 

" We'll talk of that presently," he answered, in a tone signific^^nt 
enough to Stephen. 

** Precisely, said the Seraph. "!|^xcuse my abrupt inquiry. 
AVe may as well all dine together." 

" 1 am ^fraid I sha^ be rather in the way now," remarked 
Morfill. 

" Not a bit of it. You see, Langton," said the Seraph, " Mrs. 
Morfill and Claudia have got some engagement together — a 
purely feminine affair — I don't understand it ; so Morfill and I 
decided to dine together. As for you, you'll spe yourself adver- 
tised for in all the papers to-morrow morning. Your sudden 
disappearance was most mysterious. Even Claudia couldn't 
account for it." 

"Couldn't she? Well, I'm fiercely hungry, now; I have 
eaten no breakfast." 

" No," said the Wolf, with a grunt of laughter. " We drank a 
little rum together last night, and the young gentleman seemed 
qualmish this morning." 

" He's not a Branscombe," observed the Seraph. 
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They dined. V^ry soon after dinnpr, fliumpl^vey Mpriill, "^hose 
conversational powers seemed to Iiave bee^i destroyecl by hjs 
unflagging a^te^tio^i ^0 bi^^i^iess, and who, probably, \vas not very 
much at fis ease in Stephen's conipany, leff thei^, on tlip pjpa of 
having important papers to lopk over, fhe trio then ivent \i^ to 
the smoking-room. Ms^rmadi^ke had said nothing Bf]>dui family 
affairs during dinne^. IJ^ had ta^lked freely, narratiiig a lew of 
his adventures, one or two 01 which would have added a flavour 
to "Munchausen." Over his pipe he allowed a disposition to 
change the subject 

" Ralph is abroad, I suppose," he said. 

" Yes," said the Seraph ; ^* he can't face the jaailiffs just ^ow." 

« We'll change all that," growled the W olf ;' " I'U pay his 
debts." 

"Your* 

"Ay, why not? I'm his brother ; )ie T^o^'t be too proud to 
accept my help, I hope 1 " 

" Certainly not," s^nswered the Se^ph. " But I did not sup- 
pose you had been fortunate." 

" It depends on what you call fortunate. If to have got enough 
to buy back every inch of land that ou^'ht to be Ralph's is fortu- 
nate, then I have been. If to be kept frqi^ sleep eyery night by 
the ghosts of men I havp killed is fortvinatp, theu I haye been. 
But, pshaw 1 this is nonsense. What's th^t ring worth, |f you 
knpw a good stone when you see it ? " 

He pointed to the diamond he }iad ^veu Stepheu, lyjio handed 
it to the Seraph. Raphael examined it critipaliy. 

"Well," bp said, "I'm not s^ jeweller: but I c^x\ tell that's 
worth money. Five hundred pounds, pe^naps." 

" I don't kpow," said his uncle. " I only ki^ow J'yp got a 
hatful oi better stones than that. J^d. yfhaX is Walter ^p^x^g ? 
Preachipg, I suppose. I hopp he won't want .tq preach to 
me." 

"Not very likiely," s^id Raphael. "My ]\i\^]q 'W'^lter is an 
excellent hand at minding his own Dusiness." 

"And that's an excellent tiling. Well, t^re the gids piaryied ? 
You see, though I haven't come to look after ypu, I n£^ve fqun«i 
put something about you. f k^ow that Ralph and 'W^ltpr had 
each a daughter." 

"Neither of them is pciairied. My sister, Claudia, is IJvipg 
ydtl^ me." 

" Well, it is time they Trere ;parrie4, if thpy're evpr eoj^g tq. 




"Never saw her 1" 

" No. England got too hot for pie just before sl^p wag hoxxi, 
A^d I lost sight of her for years, aiid haye pply jvjst gqt ^ tioce 
of her from your friend Mr. Langton." 
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"This is all very strange," said the Seraph. "How in tho 
world could Langton help you 1 " 

" Because he knew the girl — because he knew the man who 
saved her and protected her when her mother died on the Bath 
Road, at the corner of Maidenhead Thicket." 

" Why, you can't mean Isola I " exclaimed the Seraph. 

" Yes," said Stephen Langton, for Marmaduke did not reply ; 
" Isola Chester is his daughter." 

" The devil ! " exclaimed Raphael 

" When can I see her 1 " said the old Wolf after a time. 

" To-night ! " said the Seraph promptly. " See her as soon as 
you like. I had better just break it to her beforehand ; it will 
take her so much by surprise." 

"You are right. 1 have not thanked you, Raphael, for taking 
care of this child, though you could not know sne was a Brans- 
combe. But I'll show my gratitude to your father as well as to 
you. Mr. Langton has told me what happened to her ; I know 
you were not to blame ; and as for the scoundrel who took her 
from school, it will be well for him if I never meet him. Now 
let us go." 

They had not far to walk to Isola's residence. The evening 
was chilly ; and she, curled in a vast easy chair in front of the 
fire, was warming her feet and sleepily reading a novel. The 
flickeiing flame seemed endlessly to change the colours of her 
strange hair, and still stranger eyes. What a picture slie was ! 

" Ho ! Seraph," she cried, " I'm glad to see you. Haven't you 
run away with Baby Morfill yet 1 " 

"Be serious, Isola," he replied; "I have something very 
important to say to you." 

She stretched her ifeet lazily at the fire, and gave him a saucy 
nod, as much as to say, " Go on." 

" I suppose it has sometimes occurred to you that you had a 
father 1 " 

"Oh yes ! But he's dead, I know. Drowned at sea, they told 
me." 

" They told you a falsehood. He is alive still. He has come 
back to claim you." 

"He shan't have mel" she said defiantly. "He must not 
have me, Raphael. Of course he's a brute, or he would not have 
deserted my mother. You must hide me from him." 

" Wait," he said ; " your father is a rough sort of a man, but I 
should not call him a brute. And you know he has a right to 
you. I could not consent to hide you from himu And there's 
one more thing that is sure to please you, Isola ; he seems to be 
immensely rich." 

" Ha ! Ka 1 " she exclaimed gleefully, " that's charming. But 
tell me, how did he find me ? " 

" That's very curious," said the Seraph ; " he found you 
through Stephen Langton." 
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•* Dear old Stephen ! " 

" But there*8 something more curious still, Isola. You have 
never heard, of course, that an uncle of mine, my father's younger 
brother, ran away to sea before I was bom, and has never been 
heard of since. Well, this is the very man. You and I are 
cousins." 

" Oh, how delightful ! " she said, springing from her chair and 
pirouetting. '^ Dear me, to think that I'm a Miss Branscombe ! 
Quite a heavy swell, KaphaeL But I am pleased about that, 
that's the truth." 

"I should have been better pleased if but never mind, 

Isola. Your father is waiting with Stephen at the corner. Shall , 
I fetch him in ?» 

" Oh yes. You and Stephen will come too, won't you 1 " 

" No ; we should be in the way." 

" But I am frightened," she urged. " Perhaps he'll be cruel 
to me. Are you quite sure he is mv father ? " 

** Yes, you silly child. So don't be afraid ; he'll be as kind to 
you as possible. He's longing to see you, and has been trying to 
find you for years. Good-bye ; I'm going to fetch him." 

Tlie Seraph left her, and rejoined his uncle. 

*' Is she ready ! " asked Marmaduke, in a voice hoarse with 
eagerness. 

" Quite. Don't let us keep you. Good night." 

Raphael and Stephen walked slowly away. The old Wolf 
pushed open the hall-door, which stood ajar, and entered IsoLi's 
room. She had risen, and pushed back her chair, and stood in 
front of the fire, looking, in her quaint costume and fanciful 
jewellery, with those changeful lights in her hair and eyes, more 
like a princess of Fairyland than an ordinary young lady. And 
when Marmaduke Branscombe came looming through the door- 
way, gaunt, grizzled, impatient, she demurely dropped a graceful 
curtsey, and said — 

" Good evening, papa." 



CHAPTER XX. 

ISOLA BOSSA. 

THE peaks of the Balagna were capped with snow. And a 
chul, icier than all the snows of the Caucasus, had fallen 
upon Fiordilisa, the Lily of Isola Rossa. And the little town 
itself was melancholy; there was less gaiety in the less frequent 
songs that arose under Chilina's mulberry tree ; for the stranger 
who had brought joy to Isola Rossa had now given it grief. 
The letters of Raphael Branscombe to his wife had grow^n 
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fewer and briefer. There was something forced a^d fy]9^ i^ their 
tone. They jarred upon the ear pf love. Ij^^^phf^l was not a 
fiend ; he had simply gre^t power of enjoying Hie present, srea^ 
power of forgetting the past. W]xat of the future? Well, it 
did not trouble him much. He was ^ Pyqrhouist 9^9 \o the far 
luture, while of the immediate future he took no count. He po.nl4 
sup well and sleep well, though to bp (salleji ii^ tl^e gp^yest, chil- 
liest hours of morning to fight a duet pp POV^W utterly forget 
a u^an killed or a wouiau ruined. 4^nd }ie could enj(iy the pre 
sent with a boyish and poetic glee, with a gaiety afid inso'^Lciancc 
whiph seemed dreadful to those who ^new l^ira best. Students 
of human nature will not readily declare sue]; a temperamei^t 
impossible. Critics will doubtless declare him a mo^^ster — a 
mere novelist's Frankenstein. I knom the vnan. 

Raphael occasionally reflected with what he called seriousness 
on the position in which he found himself. It wa^ curiojis, if not 
awkward. He was married to Fiordilisa ; he loved her with the 
purest love of which be was papable ; he had spent with her the 
nappiest days of his life. But now that, having left Isola Ro^^ 
far behind, he had re-entered Lqndon's strong and vivid life, lip 
felt a curious reluctance to return to the idyl of that Corsican 
seashore. Was it indeed true that he had been the^e ? '^as the 
Fantasia a real barque, or " a painted ship upon a painted oc^s^nl" 
Was there indeed such a fount^iu, ^ith children playing rpund 
it — snch a house of refresl^ment as merry guitar-playing Ohilina's, 
with the marble bench under the mulberry tree — such a white 
sea-beach, veined with red coral — such a noble old patriarch s^ 
Angelo Montalti — above all, such a delicious creature, pure ii^ 
her maidenhood as Eve in Eden, as Fiordilisa ? Or was it all ^ 
vision ] Was Fiordilisa a phantom, a myth, like the fair-)iaire4 
Lilith, the first wife of Adam ? Verily that picture of the mid- 
sea island seemed much like a dpeam. But tne Seraph h^d cer- 
tain bills of jewellers and others to show that it was not aUogetjier 
visionary ; and therefore he could not escape from the upapu])tful 
conviction that there existed a person with a right to be called 
Fiordilisa Branscombe. Strange mixture of language between the 
liquid South and the harsh and guttural North. 

The Seraph, at intervals, wished himself back at Isola Bossa — 
in the quaint Casa MontalU, Uvipg a life of the heroic age, with 
his Nausicaa to serve him with goat's flesh and fruit and vrine, 
and in due time to place in his arn^s a young Branscombe in 
whom the blood of the famous races commingled. But then, he 
was very jolly where he was ; he could not hying hipaseU tq ^mt 
the fatal fascinations of London, besides, he Ijad 6i^ sistep 
Claudia tp look after, and he felt a strong n^isgivii^g t;|i^t thef^ 
would be hard work there. Moreover, he had a straxige anio^pps 
hunger for that pretty little plump Anpe Page, of whom he deemed 
himself defrauded by Humphrey Morfill. And fle mt a strong 
impulse to revenge himself on the said ^uuiphrey Morfill by 
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means of his wife. WJierefore ey4 predominated over good ^n 
his mental processes. 

And my last chapter's discovery of course increased the chances 
against our poor little Fiordilisa. T^^^^e was a new upcle on the 
scene, an " uncle from India," as the French novelists put it. 
What was the grim 0I4 unexpected Wolf going to do lyith his 
doubloons and his diamonds and his daughter ? 

The Seraph, fond of eventful living, could not conceal from 
himself the fact that this abrupt apparition was what they call 
in dull country society " a great acquisition.'' Here was a pian 
who openly announced his intention of reinstating Devil Prans- 
combe in his ancestral acres — a man who carried about with him 
a box full of sapphires as big as eggs, and gold coins that resem- 
bled cheese-plates — a man who owed a heavy debt of revenge 
to poor Farmer Piingle, and a heavy debt of gratitude to him> 
the Seraph. Hang it ! he must stop and see it out. 

This is the species of reasoning wherewith Raphael Bran& 
combe blocked the swift bowlincj of remorse. Meanwhile, what 
where they doing at Isola Rossa? Ah, the Lily was fading. She 
kept up wonianfuUy. None ever heard from her lip a word of 
complaint ; none ever saw a tear in her beautiful eye. A true 
woman, true and pure, and loving and believing, this little Cor- 
sican endured martyrdom for her recreant husband. To her the 
ties of civilisation were incomprehensible. She was wearily per- 
plexed by her husband's strange absence ; and as it lengthe^ed, 
she began to believe he never would return ; but the idea of h^s 
basely deserting her would not enter her mind. Had he piot, 
this wise man of the world, been fool enough to send her chilly 
apologetic letters — had he become suddenly silent — she would 
have believed him dead, and gone to her grave in that faith. 
But those apologetic letters, which in time (as the Seraph. got 
tired) ceased altogether, were merely an enigma to her. And 
when at length no news came, she faded — nothing more. 

But Angelo Montalti understood better. He pame, slowly and 

f)ain fully, to the conclusion that Raphae]. Branscombe wq,s a vil- 
ain. Of this conviction nothing did he say to any man ; but in 
the midnight solitude he agonised over the terribje blunder be 
had made in giving this darling of his, this cherished girl, the 
last of the Montalti, the sweetest flower of the race, to a wander- 
ing Englishman, of whom he knew nothing. What a fool }\e 
had been ! She would die — Fiordilisa would die — and tte^e 
would be a sad ending to the Montalti Thus solilqquised 
venerable Angelo, in his chamber, alone. 

Marc Antonio had gone round to Ajaccio in the Fantasia to 
meet the IVtarseilles steamer for letters. The beautiful barqu^ 
came merrily round the point into the phosphorescent bay. All 
Isola Rossa was awaiting it that evening. All the little town was 
silently sympathetic with the grief of the Moutalti. Chilina was 
there, of course, awaiting her husband. And tall old Angelo had 
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walked down in stately fashion, with pretty FiordUisa leaning on 
his arm. Ah me, she leaned too lightly. 

There wds no letter, 

Aiigelo and his grand -daughter returned slowly to the Casa 
Montalti. The sun was setting over that sapphire sea in beauty 
that would foil the words of Shelley or the colours of Titian. 
Had a stranger suddenly descended, as in an evil moment de- 
scended Raphael, upon Isola Rossa, he would have thought it a 
Paradise. He would not have dreamt that the noble old man, 
the exquisitely beautiful girl, who went slowly homeward amid 
the ruddy light, were stricken by a great grief — a great grief froui 
a cause so c«>mmonplace as that the post liad brought no letter. 
But let me ask my reader whether lie has not known the two 
commonplace words, 710 letter, involve a tragedy? 

Angel o Montalti sat down to supper. Fiordilisa did not allow 
her bitter misery to interfere with lier duties. Was she not a 
Corsican, like Vittoria Malaspina? She served her grandfather 
at tahle, in the primitive old iashion ; and brought him the viands 
and the wine which he loved ; and made no moan, though the 
anguifh of a lost love gnawed her innocent breast. But later in 
the evening, just before they went to bed, she said, in a low, con- 
Btraineil voice — 

" Will he ever come back, grandfather 1 " 

"I do not know, my flower," replied the old man. 

** Oh I hope he will," she said — " I hope he will« Would he 
not love his baby, grandfather, as you love me ?" 

In her room that night Fiordilisa knelt before a picture of the 
Madonna, and confessed to the Virgin Mother a grief which yet 
she had scarcely confessed to herself. Ave Maria! Beautiful 
worship, which Doctors Colenso and Gumming, together with 
Archbishop Longley and Mr. Spurgeon, unite to assure me is 
wicked. Wicked ? Possibly. Better perchance worehip the 
Virgin Mother than Mammon or Belial, each of whom has 
fashionable chapels of ease among us Protestants. To whom 
could this crushed lily so fitly tell her sorrow as to her who bore 
upon her breast the Man of Sorrows — to her who knew, with 
a knowledge shared by no other creature, that God had become 
man? 

However, as our poor darling Fiordilisa was a good Catholic, 
she needs no excuse. She belonged to a Faith with which Reason 
has never entered into partnership — the only lasting kind of 
Faith, by the way. And she knelt before her picture — and she 
told the Lady of Galilee what she might have told her mother, 
had a mother's ever-loving breast been vouchsafed to Fiordilisa 
in her trouble, that she knew not where her husband was, or 
whether ever she should see him again, and that there moved 
within her bosom a young life that belonged to him as well as 
her. And oh ! how fervently those young pure lips prayed that 
T?ajhael might soon return, to embrace his child ! Well — 
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** Saints will aid if men will call, 
For the blue sky bends over all ; " 

and it is certain that Fiordilisa's sleep that night was calmer and 
happier after her prayer than it had been for a long time. 

Poor child ! She lies upon her snowy pillow, her too fair face 
flushed by a dream of him, her sweet lips half apart with some 
delicious visionary anticipation, her arm astray upon the coverlet. 
Well for her that in her dreams she cannot .see that recreant 
Raphael. Well for her indeed that she cannot behold the interior 
of the adjacent room, where Angelo Montalti holds sleepless 
counsel with himself. 

Angelo Montalti knew nothing of the world beyond Corsica 
He was a thorough islander of that marvellously romantic island. 
Through his long life he had never known fear or shame, he had 
never uttered an untruth, he had never even contemplated the 
possibility of doing a deed of dishonour. More than this : I 
doubt if Angelo Montalti had ever heard a falsehood. You see, 
he must be excused ; he lived in an uncivilised country. The 
lie is a noble invention ; they are to be pitied, doubtless, to whom 
it is unfamiliar ; but it would be unfair to blame them. 

There is good old blood in Coreica. The Buonapartes, com- 
paratively novi homines, seem to have been there a.d. 947, and 
Mr. Bertrand Payne can only trace the progenitors of Milla's the 
painter back to 1331. For me, I can trace no farther than Ealph 
de Mortimer, tempore William I. : but my friend James Hannay 
is the fellow for a genealogy. Was it not of his ancestors Bon 
Gualtier the inimitable wrote : — 

'* Hannay had a son 

Who married Noah's daughter, 
And nearly spoiled ta Flood 

By trinking up ta water : 
Which he would have done 

(I at least believe it) 
Had ta mixture peen 

Only half Glenlivet." 

Strange how family failings last through centuries ! However, 
the Montalti, though not so preposterously antique, belonged to 
a good old race — a race among whom brave men and chaste 
women were the only men and women known. And now he 
found himself face to face with a terrible event. He hnd accepted 
a stranger as the husband of the last of liis race. Bitterly now 
did he regret the simple trustfulness, natural to a man who has 
never deceived or been deceived. This stranger was gone, none 
knew whither ; of his return there seemed slight hope ; and 
Fiordilisa was shamefully deserted — would be mother of a child 
whose father was devoid of all honour and faith. Thus thought 
Angelo, wiung by a manly agony, and more than paternal pity 
for the last fading flower of his race. 
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He wa8 bowed down by a double grief. It was sad that the 
Montalti should be thus insulted —that the pure old race should 
end disgracefully. But it was even more sad that Fiordilisa, 
that Bweet mixture of gaiety and gentleness, that purest, most 
loving of women, should die of grief. Nothing less could happen 
to her, Angelo Montalti knew welL Her love was herself ; ■when 
it died, she also must die. The old man foresaw this without 
question ; he foresaw himself, bereaved of his daughter, wander- 
ing vaguely, a dagger in his breast, over realms which were as 
yet mere names to him, seeking for reveiige on Raphael Brans- 
combe. And the thought came suddenly upon him, filling him 
with pain — 

" Shall I live to do it r» 

And he also knelt — not to pray, but to vow — and be vowed 
that he would live to take vengeance on Rapbael Branscombe. 

There was no if in that vow. The future for him had assumed 
certainty. 

He unlocked a quaint cabinet, of some wood blackened with 
age. He took down, one after another, curious weapons, that 
seemed to belong to the Middle Ages. One after another he 
examined tbem carefully — at last he seized a dagger with a long 
sharp blade of bluest steel, on which were engraved some strange 
Arabic characters. The handle was a cross of ivory, on which 
shone a plain silver plate. This weapon Angelo Montalti selected, 
returning the others to their places. 

Then ne took from a shelf in the cabinet a corrosive liquid 
and an engraver*s tool, and on the silver plate which adorned the 
handle of the dagger he cut three words — twenty- two letters. It 
was a careful and a painful work. But Angelo Montalti grudged 
neither care lior piiin for the purpose before him. 

It is hard to describe the way of life which became the rule 
with Fiordilisa and her grandfather at this time. The old man 
was mellowed by age into the ripeness of Nestor. He was in- 
capable of hasty conclusiotis. He was incapable of injustice. He 
had, moreover, the old man's power of prevision. He saw that 
a brief time must infallibly show the truth. And he had that 
tenderness of great age to girlish youth which Landor nobly 
showed in his Helroic Idyls, in the relation of Laertes to Agatha. 
To a very old man there is nothing more touching than a dainty 
young girl. The one is a finished product of the race : the other 
is its fre&hest bud of promise. Angelo Montalti did his utmost 
to conceal from the beautiful child whom he Lved the fierce 
thirst for revenge which had seized upon him — the result of an 
unalterable conviction that Raphael deserved his vengeance. 
He was kind to her with ah old man's kindness. They wandered 
together oil that coral- tinted sand where you see Isola Rossa's 
blood-red cliffs glowing in the sunlight. They watched the 
Fantasia at anchor. An me ! that was a cruel sight for our sweet 
Fiordilisa. That was the merry skiff which had carried her and 
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Let fedpliaiil oVc-t tlife joyoiis Sea in the happy days of love. 
Thef e it lay waiting — for a freight thdt might never come. And 
Fibirdilisa waited also ; waitfea with that divine patiencd dnd 
clliidlikiB faith which God has giveil tb women, and which dtlght 
to paralyse the man who Ventured to deceive them. She hid the 
aiigtiish in her bosom ; she fglded, poor child — she could not 
help it ; but even to her grandfather she made no complaint Of 
itaphael, but bhly asked, in the supreme moineiits of sorrow — 

" Will he conie back soon f " 

The stem old Corsican knew not how to reply to this sad 
que&tioning. 



CHAPTER XXL 

TdBfilE LOVE AFFAIRS. 

OLltJDlA BRANSCeMBE, rejected abruptly by Stephen 
Langton, felt within her a feminine determination to marry 
Bometody. Sir Arthur Willesden, she thought, was at hei: ser- 
vice, feb, \^hen this iinpertinent bby left her, she became kinder 
to the baroiietj who thereupon presumed immensely. Sir Arthur 
was a man 6b utterly devoid 01 sensitiveness that it took much 
to move him ; of dll delicate shades of human feeling he was as 
ignorant as a blind man of colours ; but if he did get an idea 
into his head he carried it oiit with that fme, obstinate, unreason- 
ing ferocity with which a bull butts at a young lady's scarlet 
petticbai, under the impression apparently that it is a personal 
msult to himself. 

NotV, my feihinine readers will, I trust, understand that the 
Panther had a boifaewhat difficult business in making this burly 
baronet believe tl;iat she rieally did like him a little. I wish I 
had the. delicate hand to thoroughly work out this part of the 
affair. It is such a nice bit of comedy. Here's the fiery Claudia 
ilhxious to make tlie stolid Sir Arthur believe that she levies him. 
He, poor fellbw, though dull enough to be member for Stamford, 
has sufficient wit to see that she ought not to love him. Besides, 
there's another element. He caitH marry her. The Hebrews 
ifdear descendants ot Abraham) only permit him to exist oh con- 
aition of his making d good marriage. Claudia Branscombe has 
nothing. 

Now, if you'll get any gfeneroiis. manager bf a theatre to pay 
for purie comedy, I'll work this little situation but in three acts, 
and put it On this stage. But I can't afford that expenditure 
of brain for a mere novel I must merely narrate results. A 
came being played between the Panther and the Baronet, we 
know where lay the skill. If the Destinies gave the antagonists 
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anytliinj* K^e equal cards, we know whose must be the victory. 
But the Destinies didn't. They gave the baronet the ace of trumps. 
For when a game is played between a man and a woman, the man 
of necessity holds the ace of trumps — that card invincible being 
his sex. Indeed, the moment the game begins, it is lost by the 
female player. She can't win. She draws the game about once 
in a millennium. 

Claudia lost. Claudia, with all her beauty, all her experience, 
all her dauntlessness, all her wit, lost the game to this perfumed 
Assyrian — this miserable melange of Poole and Buckmaster and 
Lincoln and Bennett and Jouvin and Atkinson and Truefitt, and 
God knows whom else. Lost ! to this animal. Oh ! if Kaphael 
could have known in time. Raphael was not a hero — something 
very different, indeed ; but at the critical point of this desperate 
damnable game, he would not have thought twice before killing 
Sir Arthur Willesden. 

Meanwhile, what was Raphael doing ? He was not introducing 
the old Wolf, his uncle, to the more exclusive regions of aristo- 
cratic society. The Wolf did not want tliat sort of thing, and 
would not have had it at any price. The Wolf had devoted him- 
self to his daughter Isola. 

Her arch " Good evening, papa,*' had been sufficient introduc- 
tion. The Wolf, mind you, was of gentle blood ; and, like our 
old friend Odysseus, he had seen the world, city and country, 
palace and hovel, princess and wench ; and wide experience had 
given pliancy to his mind ; and he could appreciate and enjoy the 
beauty, the quaintness, the serpentine flexile movement, the 
uniqueness of his daughter Isola. So the rough old boy buried 
himself in her manage, and monopolised her. He declined 
Stephen's offer of quarters with him in Jermyn Street. He 
brought his weighty oaken casket, and much other luggage, which 
came later by the Plymouth waggon, to Isola's abode. The little 
girl was bored, but she did her duty well. She shut her door 
resolutely to all admirers ; she excluded Raphael, whom she held 
in the deepest reverence as her saviour, and Stephen, whom (this 
in strict confidence) she loved ; and she did her girlish best to 
rejoice the heart of this rugged old villain of a father who had 
just turned up to claim her, and to enrich her. Do her justice, 
1 beg. She did not care overmuch about his gems and «old, 
diamonds and doubloons, sapphires and opals. She liked the 
idea of them, of course. What woman does not delight in adorn- 
ment 1 The apple with which Satan tempted Eve was a jewelled 
fruit, I suspect. But what delighted Isola above all things was 
his love. It was true fatherly love : had there been no other 
proof, it might have shown his relationship. The old Wolf had 
been doing cruel and wicked and lustful things all his life. I 
will not defile this page with any deed of his. And yet he came 
home to look for his daughter ; and somewhere in his flinty old 
heart there was a spring of love that burst out towards her. And 
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now he would have cut his own rascally old throat if he had 
thought it would do her any good. It was supreme and infinite 
liappiness to him to sit in front of the Hre in that room, where 
we first saw Isola, while she, strangely charming, sat lightly on 
his massive knee, and passed her tiny slender fingers through his 
mighty matted beard, and lavished upon him a daughter's 
endearments. 

Wisely, he asked her no questions of the past. Had he done 
so, she would have told him truth. But he did not know how 
far trath would pain her, so he left her alone. Love taught him 
delicacy. What will not love teach as instantaneously as light- 
ning? He caught her to his bosom, this stern old wanderer ; he 
treated her with loving tenderness ; he tried his utmost to give 
her happiness. How to do this was the*problem which he could 
not solve. It was the only point on which he ventured to 
question her. 

" How can I make you happy, Isola ] " he would ask. 

" O papa ! " she would exclaim, " am I not happy enough with 
you ? What more can I want ? Til pull your beard if you tease me." 

And her fairy hands, white as snowflakes, would weave them- 
selves into the vast waves, of that noble beard, the growth of 
realms where razors are not known. 

" But you will want to marry some day, my child," the old 
Wolf would say. ** You are very young, I know ; but youth will 
not last for ever, and I shan't last for ever either. And why 
shouldn't I find you a husband you could love ] " 

" There is but one man I will ever marry, papa," she said one 
day, " and I know he will not marry me : so why say any more 
about it r' 

** Tell me who he is," said the Wolf sternly. 

" Never, sir, if you talk like that Why, you don't surely think 
you're going to frighten a Branscombe ! " she exclaimed, springing 
{"rom her seat, and clapping her hands delightedlv. 

" Well, I really shoma like to know who he is,'' said her father, 
whom her merry antics soothed and fascinated. 

" Should you ? I suppose, sir, you think you'd frighten him 
into marrying me. But I should not wish for a husband on 
those terms." 

" I won't say a word to him, if you'll only tell me, Isola." 

"And I won't tell you, papa. Why, you'd always, when I 
happened to be at all out of spirits, be laughing at me for being 
spoons upon him. No; he doesn't care twopence about this 
cnild, and this child is a little too proud to go down on her 
marrow-bones and say, * Please, Mr. So-and-So, marry me, and 
I'll always be a very obedient wife.' If I could do anything that 
would make him love me, I'd do it, though I died the next 
minute. I'd put my hand into that fire to save him from trouble. 
But he doesn t care for me, papa, so I may as well shut up." 

Isola moderated her slang somewhat, inasmuch as her father^ 

N 
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long absence abroad had rendered him unacquainted with the 
more recent niceties of " young English." 

The old Wolf could not, from his daughter's language, ascer- 
tain who was the man whom she loved. But being a sagacious 
old "Wolf, he thought that in process of time he might discover 
it from her manner to the few persons whom at this time slie 
began to readmit He heartily hoped it was her cousin Kaphael, 
for whom, as her deliverer from a miserable life, she had a strong 
affection. Isola had been wont to tener salon after a pleasant lax 
fashion of her own, and she resumed the habit for a short time 
after her father's return ; but by and by she declared herself tired 
of it, and cared to see nobody save the Seraph and Stephen. 
Subtle as she was, Marmaduke Branscombe did not take long to 
decide that it was Stephen whom his daughter loved. 

Stephen, of course, paid no visits to the Panther now. And 
he was, therefore, glad to spend an hour occasionally in Isola'a 
drawing-room. He greatly delighted in this strange girl. To 
his poetic, dreamy nature, her romantic circumstances gave h^-r 
an additional charm. There seemed some destined connection 
between her and himself. Her rare and singular beauty, her 
oddities of costume and language, lent her an attraction. 

Isola had given up " scamandering." She spent her evenings 
quietly at home with her father, except when she declared a 
dinner at Richmond or Hampton or Greenwich necessary to dis- 
pel her dulness. The old Wolf always took her wherever she 
wanted to go, and lavished upon her every luxury wealth could 
procure ; but preferred a quiet dinner at home, and any quantity 
of old Jamaica and negrohead afterwards. He encouraged bis 
nephew and Stephen to drop in unceremoniously, either to dine, 
or to pass the evening, or both, Stephen came often. Kaphael 
was a much rarer visitor. 

One evening the Seraph met his friend about five, and proposed 
goin^ over to see if Isola would give them some dinner. 

** rve got two or three things on my mind, Langton," he said. 
" I'm in no mood for the Club ; I can be as surly as I like in the 
company of my dear uncle, Marmaduke, who is a surly old beggar 
himself. And you can amuse the child." 

" How about his paying your father's debts ? " asked Stephen. 
" Is that to come off V' 

" Oh yes ! The old gentleman's expected in London in about 
a week. There'll be a great gathering of the clan. I wish it was 
over. I want to be off." 

** Where are you going so suddenly ? " 

"I've only one reason for not telling you, my dear fellow, 
which is that if anybody asks you, you can say you don't know." 

" Well, I hope I shan't lose you for long. You're my guide, 
philosopher, and friend. I shall be all at sea without you." 

"Faust will be better without ^lephistopheles," said tke 
Seraph. 
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They went to Isola's residence, and found tlie Wolf smoking, 
as usual, in an easy chair by the fire. All the mar^chale and 
frangipanni which his dainty daughter used would not conquer 
that negrohead. Like Charles Lamb, he thought tobacco " the 
only manly scent." 

" Ah ! " he said, in gruff tones of hospitality, " glad to see you 
both. Isola's dressing for dinner. The young minx always 
dresses for dinner, though she's only got me to show off upon. 
However, she'll have you to-day." 

" Yes," said the Seraph, " we came here purposely to dine, and 
have some of that wonaerful rum." 

" Ha, ha ! Well brew a mighty bowl of punch. I bought a 
great cliina punch-bowl a day or two ago ; it holds twelve gal- 
lons. That'll be enough for us, I guess. 

" Rather," said Raphael. 

" Have you given notice to all those confounded lawyers that 
are pestering Ralph ? " 

"Yes," answered the Seraph. "I set a solicitor to work a 
week ago. All the claims will be ready in due time." 

" You can't guess how much there is, I suppose ] " 

" About twenty-five thousand, besides the mortgages." 

" And they're forty-five, you told me," said the Wolf. "Seventy 
thousand, more or less. It's not much." 

" Egad, I think it's a good deal," remarked Raphael. '* Where 
the deuce it has all eone puzzles me." 

"Well, luckily I don't think it much. I paid more than 
double into Coutts's yesterday," said the Wolf. " We shall be 
ready for the rascals. I think, when they meet, I shall kick 
them all round, if they charge it in their bills." 

He laughed ferociously. He evidently regarded a lawyer as 
Fomething far worse than a brigand or a pirate. He was right, I 
think. 

" I have made a discovery to-day," he said in a changed tone. 
" I have set some of my people on the track of a scoundrel I 
want to find. I think he's found." 

" Whom do you mean 1 " asked his nephew. 

" Pringle," said the old man, in a low tone. 

" The devil 1 Where is the fellow ? What do you mean to 
do?" 

"He's in England. I don't know as yet what I shall do. 
Hist ! here's Isola." 

She entered. In her wealth o£ hair lay a circlet of pearls, and 
a loose pearl necklace fell with a graceful curve into her bosom. 
A low dress of light blue, soft and devoid of rustle, was set off 
with knots of amber ribbon. Her bright eyes brightened more 
when she saw her friends ; she put out one little hand to Raphael| 
the other to Stephen ; she laughed merrily and said — 

** Oh, how glad I am I So you are come to dinner." 

To dinner they went. Isola's dinners were now of a mixed 
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order. She was a dainty, delicate little bird, and liked to peck 
at two or three particularly nice things, just as a blackbird pecks 
at the cherries and peaches, and liked therewith a glass or two 
of some light fragrant sparklini? wine. But the Wolf was a 
ponderous portentous feeder, a diinker of mighty draughts and 
strong. Isola eating her sweet-bread and sipping her Moselle, 
while her father devoured sirloin or steak, and drank great 
draughts of old ale, made up a curious contrast. The Seraph 
was wont to remark that at this table one could get any sort of 
dinner. 

After dinner Isola went away to her drawing-room, and sang a 
song or two in rippling merry fashion, for her own delectation. 
" pescator dell onda ! " came first ; and then some merry, 
quaint chanson, with a refrain of " Larirettelarira ; " and then a 
romance of Madrid by Alfred de Musset ; and then, in sudden 
change to melancholy — 

" But now they are moaning 
On ilka green learning ; 
The Flowers of the Forest 

Are a' wede awa." 

She had no marvellous vocal organ, this Isola ; she had none of 
the Panther's passion and power ; but she had a sweet voice, and 
a quick ear for all the innumerable ntuinces of song. From the 
sad pathos of Jane Elliot of Minto's tearful ballad to the old 
Frenchman's 

" Qa done, mignonne, vien-t'-en, 
Et m'^tend 
Ta bouchette coraline " — 

the transition for her was easy and natural. 

She wiled away an indolent half hour at the piano ; then, 
curling her little form in her habitual fashion in a vast easy-chair, 
she was soon fast asleep over a novel. 

Meanwhile the Wolf and his guests drank port wine. Marma- 
duke Branscombe had ransacked the cellars of the city Mine- 
merchants for stuff of the right sort ; and as he scattered his gold 
lavishly, he had got what he wanted. A magnum of ChUteau 
Margaux just sufficed to cool the port, and then ihey went to claim 
coffee of Isola. The little beauty wais fast asleep in her chair ; 
and, when she awoke, looked round upon her father and his 
friends with an expression of drowsy amazement that was very 
comicaL 

By and by Marmaduke Branscombe produced his mighty 

Sunch-bowl, and would have brewed punch therein. But 
Raphael convinced him of the impossibility of doing justice to 
sucn a beverage ; so a smaller vessel was brought, which, how- 
ever, would hold quite enough to intoxicate three ordinai-y 
gentlemen. The Wolf showed himself a master in the art of 
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prepaTing the fragrant fascinating beverage. Stephen recollected 
Iiis clerical friend's punch at the Chapter Cotfee - house, and 
thought he was predestined to headache from that especial 
liquid. 

" Ay," growled tlie Wolf, when Isola had left them " to get 
mops and brooms by themselves." "Ay, I have found that 
young Pringle. I can't make up my mind what to do with 
him." 

" Better leave him alone," said the Seraph. 

" I'll be hanged if I do. But he can't get away — he's watched 
— and there's no hurry. We'll settle with those cursed lawyers 
tirst." 

" What is Pringle doing ? " 

" He's turned carrier. Comes twice a week to London with a 
waggon." 

** Are you sure it is the man ?" 

" Quite sure," said Marmaduke. " He's been traced from the 
time you thrashed him at ffrighton. My people don't make 
mistakes." 

"I suppose we mustn't ask who your people are," said Ste- 
phen. 

" You may ask" he said. " They're people who know their 
work, and do it. Look here." 

He took from his pocket a small silver whistle. The room in 
which they sat was on the ground-floor, fronting the street. The 
Wolf opened the shutters, lifted the window, and blew a shrill 
call upon this whistle. 

" We shall have the new police here," said the Seraph. 

Scarcely two minutes had elapsed when the window was opened 
farther from the outside, and a very ruffianly head was intruded. 
The Wolf made some brief remark in a foreign language. The 
fellow shut the window and went away. 

" You see I am well attended to," said Marmaduke. 

"I hope you're not engaged in any awful conspiracy to de- 
throne His Majesty, or rob the Bank of England, or blow up 
the Houses of Parliament, or set the Thames on fire," said the 
Seraph. 

" No," replied his uncle. " My work is pretty well over. The 
people whom I employ at present have seen some sharp service, 
but they have done almost all I want them to do." 

** I have three things to do," he rej*umed. " When they are 
done I don't care much what happens to me. I have to set Ralph 
straight ; that's very simple work. I have to punish that fellow 
Pringle. And I have to see Isola happily settled. When those 
things are done, I'll just go quietly into a corner, and drink rum 
and smoke negrohead till I die." 

" But why are you in any hurry to see Isola settled ] " urged 
BaphaeL " She is very happy with you." 

" No, she is not. Sue is a good little thing, and makes believe 
to be happy extremely well ; but she would be a deal happier 
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married to a man she lovi&d. And I could make him ricli. He 
might live like a prince, if he liked. I wish you and she fancied 
one another, Raphael." 

" Cousins shouldn't marry/' said Stephen with a laugh. " So 
they say — hut it's a mistake. If you've a good breed, it doesn't 
want crossing." 

" It was a fortunate thing for me, Mr. Langton, that we met 
that night on the Thicket, though, no doubt, I should have learnt 
all about Isola from Raphael in time. But you and I were bound 
to meet." 

" I am very glad we did," said Stephen. 

When Raphael and his friend were walking homewards, arm- 
in-arm, under a frosty crescent moon, the former said — 

" He wants you to marry Isola, Langton. Why not ? She's 
young, and exquisitely beautiful, and rich. And — I think she 
loves you. Anne Page is lost to you ; and as for my sister, if 
she would have you, she is too old. But Claudia will not 
marry." 

Stephen made an inquiring remark to Raphael, almost in a 
whisper. 

" Pever, hy Heaven ! " said the Seraph. 

Now, whether it was to Isola or Claudia Stephen's question 
referred, must as yet remain a mystery. Or, perchance, it had 
reference to neither. 

"Do you think that uncle of yours will murder Pringle?** 
asked Stephien. 

" Likely enough. He doesn't look the man to stick at any- 
thing. It was very curious that you should pick him up ; but 
Destiny has evidently determined that you shall be mixed up 
with our affairs. From the day your amiable old grandfather 
brought you over to Kingsleat you have been drawn into the 
current. I can't congratulate you." 

" Well," replied Stephen, " I've got some two thousand a year 
out of your family ; and if you are rij^'ht in supposing the old 
gentleman wants me to marry Isola, there's a prodigious fortune 
to be had without trouble." 

" Which you won't take, I suppose 1 " 

" You can easily guess a few of the considerations which would 
cause any man to hesitate." 

"Why," said the Seraph, with a laugh, "you don't know 
where the old boy got his money. I suspect he didn't hesitate. 
However, I don't think my respected father will hesitate either, 
when it comes to paying his debts and making him Branscombe 
of Branscombe i^in." 

" That's not all," said Stephen. " Have you ever been in love ? " 

" Have I ! I don't think I was ever out of it. I've had no 
end of grand passions. And I'm in love now with Baby Morfill, 
as Isola calls her ; — ^by the way, if you make Isola Mrs. Langton, 
you must cure her of slang." 
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•Wiey had strayed from their homeward path, and had tmcon- 
Bciously reached Waterloo Bridge. Any bridge over the Thames 
is a pleasant place to lounge on a moonlight night — when the 
misty radiance falls upon the silent city and shadowy stream. 
Unluckily, the parapets of Waterloo are ridiculously high. If I 
remember rightly, a BoBotian baronet wanted those of heautiful 
Westminster Bridge heightened, for the purpose of rendering 
suicide difficult ! Thafs legislating for the minority with a ven- 
geance. 

The Seraph and his friend had mounted on one of the stone 
Beats or steps, and were looking over the parapet upon the royal 
river, smoking thoughtfully. 

"There must be a difference, Branscombe," said Stephen at 
length) " between your love and mine. I loved Anne Page, you 
know. I love her still. I thought I wanted to have revenge on 
Humphrey ; but now my feeling towards her is such that I would 
implore you not to tempt her— if I thought my eloquence would 
move you. But I have never felt what I imagine to be love for 
anybody else. I had an ambition — which I don't mind confiden- 
tially confessing to you — to teach your sister that I am not a mere 
boy, to pet and play with ; and as to little Isola — wliy, she fasci- 
nates and delights me as if she were a fairy — I can hardly think 
of her as a woman." 

" She isn't ; she's a Branscombe. There'd be some truth in 
applying Walpole's or some fellow*s saying to us : The human 
race should be divided into MeUy Women, and Branscombes, But 
how did your laudable ambition get on with the Panther 1 Did 
she scratch ? " 

** 1 don't think I should tell you." 

"All right," said the Seraph. " But, look here. My worship- 
ful uncle, for reasons which he does not assign, is going to settle 
the business with my father's creditors down at Idlechester. It 
will be convenient, in some respects. The estates are all there- 
about, and a good many of the mortgagees are local people : and 
Drax, who is our agent, wouldn't like to be long in town. We're 
going to have a grand affair, I assure you ; the whole of the Half 
Moon Hotel has been engaged for our especial use. So there'll 
be plenty of room for you, and you must come down and look on. 
It will be as good as a play." 

" I shall be in the way," urged Stephen. 

" Not a bit of it. My dear fellow, I should be as dull as a 
catalogue without you. Besides, I'm going abroad directly after- 
wards, and mayn't see you again for an age. We shall all be 
there ; my father, my two uncles, Claudia, Winifred, Isola. And 
all the townspeople, from the Bishop downwards, will go down 
on their knees to us, now that we have come into our fortune ; and 
lour creditors will be plaguy polite, though they've been hunting 
\i8 with sheriffs' officers for years. It will be great fun, Langton." 

"Well," said Stephen, "I suppose I may as well go down 
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with you. Of course it will amuse me very much ; but a strauger 
seems always in the way when a family party is assembled on 
business." 

"You*re woi a stranger. You belong to us. You have come 
antong us, and can't extricate yourself. And you're safe to marry 
a Branscombe. By Jove ! it will be Winifred, I daresay, as you 
don't relish either of the others." 

Stephen Langton laughed, and suggested turning homeward. 
The clock of St. Paul's struck two, and a hundred other clocks 
gave similar evidence of the flight of time. Dr. Young ought to 
have been there to moralise, in a long night-shirt, as I remember 
seeing him depicted in my boyhood in the frontispiece to his 
" Night Thoughts" — ^a book which, thank Heaven, I have never 
seen since. And a few seconds after the chronometric clangour 
had subsided, a sudden rocket flashed upwards from somewhere 
near the great Cathedral's sombre dome, leaving a momentary 
trail of light, and descending in a shower of blue and crimson 
and golden globes. It was not a meteor : they heard the hissing 
sound of its ascent 

" That's queer," said the Seraph. " Fireworks in London ! 
Peel's new police must be asleep." 

They strolled westward, and parted at Stephen's door, Raphael 
remarking — 

** Then you'll come. We'll go down together. My father and 
uncle can take care of the girls." 

Stephen Langton gave an hour to reflection when he was 
alone. He liked to reflect luxuriously, by his dressing-room fire, 
in loose costume, with a cigar. He was right, I think. When vou 
throw off the attire which society demands of you, you isolate 
yourself, render yourself independent, become quite a different 
being. If we may judge by analogy from the freedom a man 
feels when he gets rid of coats and waistcoats and other gear, 
what a wondrous liberty the spirit or soul, or whatever you like 
to call it — the Ego — will experience when it throws off the body 
with which it was clothed, without being asked whether it liked 
the pattern, and which is so often a confounded misfit ! Besides, 
when one has to wear that corporeal clothing till it gets shabby, 
and ragged, and past all patching from the sartorial empirics who 
write M.D. and M.R.C.S. after their names, how great will be the 
luxury of undressing I 

"I certainly am drawn in among these Branscombes very 
queerly," reflected Stephen. " First, Mr. Page takes a fancy to 
me, then Claudia ; then that perfectly unintelligible Seraph deter- 
mines that we shall be cronies ; then I get intimate with Isola, 
who certainly is a nice child ; then I pick up her father at an 
out-of-the-way inn, where I never intend to go. I'll be hanged 
if it isn't odd. I wonder if they have any more missing relations 
for me to discover. I shall be sure to drop upon them, if there 
arc 111 ask Raphael to-morrow. 
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" And what the deuce am I to do ? Fve promised to go down 
to Idlechester, and I don't at all know how the Panther will 
look at me when we meet. And then, there's Isola — I'm almost 
tempted to make love to that little party ? Would Claudia be 
jealous ? Would there be a row ? I mustn't do anything that 
would rile Eaphael, or he'll be wanting to fight a duel, and I 
really don't particularly care about being shot. 

« 'Gad, ril go to bed." 

He carried out that wise resolve, and did not ring for his 
brandy and soda till noon. 

As to the Seraph, he also reflected. He was rather dissatisfied 
with himself. This little Anne MorfiU had, somehow, got a hold 
upon him. He had subjugated ^er without much difficulty; but 
now she had caught hold of him. This was absurd, unpniloso- 
phic, contrary to the law of his life. Although he looked forward 
with much expectation of amusement to the Idlechester gather- 
ing, he really did not like the notion of suspending his flirtation 
with her — a flirtation rendered facile by her intimacy with 
Claudia. But, bah ! this was very absurd. He couldn't take 
her with him, clearly. 'Twould be hardly the thing to ask Mor- 
fiU for the loan of his wife for a week or two. Still, mightn't 
MorfiU be invited to the gathering, by reason of his assumed 
legal knowledge, and asked to bring his wife, who was, after 
all, half a Branscombe ? Eaphael, amused at his own weakness, 
determined to mention this to his uncle Marmaduke. 

So he dropt in upon that gentleman at about eleven. Isola 
was not yet down ; she was dressing, according to her maid's 
report. The old Wolf, whose early' habits adhered to him even 
iu London, had gone out, and had not returned. The Seraph sat 
down, and waited, 

" What were you doing on Waterloo Bridge last night?" asked 
the Wolf when he entered, with a grim noiseless laugh, which 
Beemed to be transacted low in his chest 

" How did you know we were there, may I ask ? " 

" Oh, I get plenty of news brought me. Did you notice any- 
thing unusual ? " 

" Well," replied the Seraph, " as you know we were there, I 
suppose you know what we saw. Was it you who were letting ott* 
fireworks ? " 

" Only a signal. It was odd you should be there to see it How- 
ever, it doesn't matter. What news brings you here so early ? " 

" i^o news. Only I have been thinking MorfiU and his wife 
may as weU meet us at Idlechester ; so I came to suggest it" 

Now, the old Wolf, whose half-sister, Algernon Page's wife, 
had been born after he ran away to sea, had not been much 
interested by what he heard of this niece of his ; except one 
point, gathered from Isola's laughing gossip, that Baphael was 
*' spoons " upon her. This amused mm. He gave the Seraph a 
knowing look, and said — 
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"All right, my boy ; you don't want your flirtation interrupted, 
I see. ru ask them." 

Humphrey Morfill promised to come, of course. 

He foresaw possible business from the connection. He liked 
the idea of re-appearing in Idlechester with the Branscombes in 
the flush of their unexpected and most marvellous prosperity. 
He thought only of himself ; all the rest of the world was sub- 
servient to him, the hard-working law student, soon to be a rising 
barrister, with Parliament and the Attorney-Generalship not far 
ahead, and the woolsack in the divine distance. His was the 
right temperament for a successful lawyer. 

"A hard heart and a strong stomach," said Talleyrand, or 
somebody, "will carry you happily through the world." The 
Irishman says, "A light heart and a thin pair of breeches." 
Some of those sayings attributed to Charles Maurice de Talley- 
rand- P^rigord are as full of concentrated pabulum as P^rigord 
pies — and about as wholesome. 

Raphael, when he reflected on Marmaduke's acquaintance with 
his stroll on the bridge, and on his claim to the midnight pyro- 
techny, thought to himself that a deucedly queer melodramatic 
uncle had turned up. " And now," he said to himself, " he's 
going to take us all down to Idlechester, and bring us into the 
same inn, and invite our friends and enemies to meet us. "What 
if he means to do some deed of horror ! A massacre of the inno- 
cents — an utter destruction of all the creditors and their attendant 
lawyers — would have a fine effect Just the way the Sultan 
pitched into the Janissaries the other day. I'm sure I don't 
mind, if it takes the old Wolfs fancy. It would make the papers 
readable for at least a week ; and, by Heaven, that would be an 
enormous blessing. There's nothing in them now, except the 
bowlings of a lot of unmitigated idiots who want Reform." 

Thus reflected the unenlightened Seraph, who thought politics 
the depth of babyish silliness. But shortly the papers contained 
a short announcement which surprised a good many people, and 
interested even him, videlicet : — 

"Ralph Branscombe, Esquire, of Branscombe, has arrived at 
the Clarendon Hotel, from the Continent." 



CHAPTER XXIL 

THE GATHEElNa OF THE CLANS. 

IDLECHESTER was not, normally, a dull city. A city with a 
bishop of latitudinarian tendencies, matched against a dean 
who, besiaes being the very lowest of Low Churchmen, was a 
relation of the First Minister, and had married a lady divorced by 
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or from somebody else, could scarcely be very dull ; not to men- 
tion the fact that the Archdeacon of Kiverdale, who was a near 
gelation of that mighty potentate, the Duke of Axminster, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, was the highest of High Churchmen. 
Socio-theologic disputes were not unusual in this sacerdotal 
vicinage ; Bishop Bythesea, an episcopal Gallio, who cared pre- 
cious little for High and Dry or Low and Slow if only he was 
left in peace, often desired translation to some see in which there 
was a slighter infusion of hot water. 

Apart, however,from polemic amusements, Idlechester assuredly 
was not a dull city. Its society was pleasant County and eccle 
siastic society blended amicably ; your county people can't con- 
descend to an ordinary town, but a cathedral town is a different 
thing. People who wouldn't have been seen in the Rope Walk 
of Riverdale gossiped with one another in the booksellers' and 
drapers' shops of Idlechester High Street It was quite a 
fashionable lounge indeed. You might see the Duchess of Ax- 
minster, a very pretty girl in those days, of whom the severest 
criticism I ever heard was that she hadn't pride enough to match 
the Duke, walking along the not too ample pavement with Mr5<. 
Bythesea or Lady Hinton Powys. And all manner of pleasant 
ladylike dissipations came off at Idlecbester. Croquet and the 
Social Science Association had not been invented ; Jaques of 
Hatton Garden, Brougham and Vaux (hall), had not entered on 
their lofty career as purveyors of feminine amusement But 
there were plenty of fixtures at Idlechester, notwithstanding. It 
was a city in which pretty girls got married with alarming 
rapidity. It was a city whose picnics, balls, archery meetings, 
and other pleasant arrangements for flirtation, were a caution. 

But Idlechester, never dull, grew wonderfully excited in expec- 
tation of the coming of the Branscombes. Marmaduke Brans- 
combe, whom his daughter Isola rightly described as " a wary old 
card," took all possible precautions to prevent the general public 
from knowing anything about the family assembly. But he had 
to engage the Half Moon Hotel ; and what old Winslow knew 
was hardly likely to be a secret from his daughter, and I fear 
Jack Winslow gossiped a little. Queer rumours got into circula- 
tion. Something was to happen at a certain time in June ; but 
whaty nobody seemed able to conjecture. All Idlechester, how- 
ever, looked forward to the date announced, and one or two 
people thought it worth while to make inquiry. 

For example, Mrs. Bythesea thought it worth while to ask her 
friend. Miss Branscombe, with. whom she had not corresponded 
for an age, what the rumour meant And she got an answer of 
this sort — 

"Clarqes Stbeet, Piooadillt. 

"Dear Cis, — ^Yes, I'm coming down. So is papa. So are 
several others of our bad lot. I shall call and request your epis- 
copal ^blessing. — Your untamed Claudia.'' 
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Which note the Bishop's wife, being not precisely the same indi- 
vidual who once romped in a Kingsleat bedroom, thought rather 
impertinent. However, she deemed it advisable not to quarrel 
with a lady of fashion like Miss Branscombe, especially as it 
appeared that her father was likely to resume his ancient posi- 
tion. And in this the Bishop entirely agreed with her, being a 
thorough mat! of the world, and far readier to believe in the 
Premier than in St. Paul. 

So Claudia received a marvellously affectionate epistle from 
her old acquaintance, and laughed over it with provoking perspi- 
cacity. 

And Devil Branscombe himself, when it was noised abroad 
that he was indeed in London, and was coming down to Idle- 
Chester, got a note of inquiry from his true liegeman, his loyal 
follower, Stephen Langton the tanner. The old boy was not 
dead yet. Writing letters had never been a favourite business 
with nim, but he was resolved to know what this report meant. 
So he indited a laborious epistle to Kalph Branscombe, at the 
Clarendon Hotel, where the Idlechester Guardian, copying the 
London papers, had informed him the Squire was staying ; and 
the old gentleman handed it over with a heap of others to his 
son, and said — 

" Write to old Langton, Raphael. He's been a true friend." 

So the Seraph, whom it rather amused to write letters, sat 
down to delight the old tanner with the following : — 

" Dear Mr. Langton, — What you have heard is quite true. 
My father is coming down to Idlecnester on the seventh, to settle 
a few debts that nave been outstanding rather too long, and 
Claudia and I shall be with him. My intimate friend, Mr. Ste- 
phen Langton, your grandson and namesake, has promised to 
come down with me, although he can scarcely get away from Lon- 
don society. We shall stay at the Half Moon Hotel, where we 
shall hope frequently to see you. Convey our regards to your 
amiable lamily — especially to Miss Harriet Lan.i;ton, whom I have 
often heard my friend Stephen mention in terms of the warmest 
affection. — ^Yours, &c. Baphael Branscombe." 

" There," said the Seraph to himself, after rapidly writing this 
epistle, " I fancy Langton's relations will be astonished, rather. 
I wonder what that old catamaran of a maiden aunt of his will 
say to my piece of flattery." 

The Seraph did not know much of the nature of maiden aunts. 
He had never encountered the animaL Old Langton received 
the letter in the morning, and brought it into tne breakfast- 
room, and read it aloud for the edification of his assembled pro- 
geny. When he had finished he said — 

"The Squire don't forget old friends, you see. And how well 
Steve seems to be getting on ! " 
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And Aunt Harriet exclaimed — 

" The dear boy ! I was sure he had never forgotten me. How 
glad I shall be to see him again. He was always a good boy." 

Whereat one or two of his cousins, there present, grinned to 
excess, mindful of Aunt Harriet's past objurgations. The said 
cousins, sons of Uncle Charles and Uncle Tom, naturally envied 
Stephen ; sheer luck had made him a gentleman ; they were des- 
tined to work at a rather unpleasant trade to the end of their 
days. And, when they got together, these young louts of Lang- 
tons, they talked over some possible way of revenging themselves 
upon him for his unmerited good-fortune. They had no rapidity 
of imagination, and could not readily hit on a scheme ot ven- 
geance. But there was a consensus of opinion that somethinj,' 
ought to be done to make him ridiculous. If a man unexpect* 
edly rises in the world, his own relations are naturally aggrieved 
They cannot see anything in him which justifies his elevation 
above them. Of course, the less refined the original breed, the 
more certain is this feeling to arise. It was very strong in the 
breasts of the three or four male cousins whom Stephen Langton 
had at Idlechester. They would have liked to duck him in a 
peculiarly unsavoury tanpit. Their ultimate decision was, to 
await an opportunity to do something. 

Far different were the feelings of old Stephen Langton, the 
tanner. He was not a good old man, this — as we already know. 
But he was loyal to the squire. And the idea that the squire 
should have his own again filled him with as much delight as 
the most loyal of cavaliers experienced when Charles II. came 
from over the water. And when he found the squire's son writ- 
ing of his grandson as his intimate friend, it rejoiced his heart 
His delight took a form which would have given no special 
satisfaction to Stephen — ^but still less to Stephen's uncles and 
cousins. 

"By jingo," said the old tanner, "he's my eldest son's eldest 
■on — and he's my namesake — and he's the only fellow in the lot 
with any spunk in him. FU leave him the Imdness" 

And he went off to the great Mr. Drax, and insisted on his 
drawing a will to this effect, and keeping it a secret. The lawyer 
vainly reminded his client that Stephen was already a man of 
property, and would not carry on the business if he had it 

" Never you mind," said the old man. " He's my heir. You 
draw up the will so that he shall have every penny and every 
stick that belongs to me when I die. If little Polly had lived, 
'twould have been different. But Steve shall have it all now — ^and 
don't you tell a creature, Mr, Drax." 

As to Aunt Harriet, whom, without offending many of my 
readers, I may now venture to call an elderly lady, she was de- 
lighted with Stephen's kind mention of her, as averred in Raphael 
Branscombe's letter. She went about boasting of it She per- 
suaded herself that she had been very kind to him. It is to bo 
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regretted that, in time, we forget our own misdeeds. The Past 
fades ; the Present glares upon us with all its sunlight. Aunt 
Harriet began to believe that her nephew had really been a great 
pet of hers, and that he ought naturally to be enthusiastic in his 
gratitude. So she looked forward to his arrival in this enthusias- 
tically grateful state. 

By and by the great day came. The event was ripe. Post- 
chaises, in the early morning, brought to the Half Moon Hotel 
the august travellers, who had travelled through the night. A 
vague tremor of excitement passed through the city of Idle- 
chester. Post-chaises brought the travellers from town. Hum- 
phrey and his wife in one; the old Wolf and his daughter in 
another ; Devil Branscombe and the Panther in the third. The 
Seraph and Stephen were, however, of a different taste. They 
preferred His Majesty's mail ; they liked the changeable com- 
pany, the possible adventure, the gay open-air travel. But adven- 
ture, though possible, is not always obtainable ; and I think it 
will be admitted that our two friends had recently had their 
share. 

The Half Moon had a large room in its very centre, with a cor- 
ridor running round it, in which balls and concerts were wont to 
be given. Marmaduke Branscombe had this turned into a kind 
of public room, whither might come all who sought audience of 
his brother and Mr. Drax. With that ferocious fancy for food 
which pertained to him, he made even such people as bill-dis- 
counters and mortgagees eat and drink, so that this room was a 
perpetual refectory. Of course, any real business was carried on 
with greater privacy ; but, for the nine or ten days in which 
settlement was being made, this great room was from morning to 
night thronged with visitors, and the old Wolf thoroughly enjoyed 
the humour of the scene. As for the ladies, they had a gay time 
of it, driving about the neighbourhood, and seeing all that was to 
be seen. One delicious moonlight evening they went together to 
those old enchanted gardens — no longer kept in the Elysian 
beauty in which Algernon Page had loved to keep them, but still 
full of marvellous bloom, and breathing a magical fragrance. 
The Seraph was with them, and Stephen. Mr. MorfiU was 
having an interesting legal after-dinner conversation with Mr. 
Drax, whom, as a giver of briefs, he desired to impress favour- 
ably. For Stephen those gardens were haunted ; there he had 
wandered hand in hand with his sweet Anne Page in their poetic 
childhood ; there Claudia Branscombe had pressed upon his lips 
a kiss. Mrs. MorfiU did not experience any feelings of remorse 
or even regret as she tripped along the familiar paths. One feel- 
ing only could occupy her at a time, and she was filled to the brim 
by that wild and wicked passion which Raphael had awakened 
in her heart. Not so with Claudia. That first evening amid 
those emerald lawns and delicious flower-plots and long lustrous 
avenues and sleeping lakelets was all agony to her. Her heart 
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throbbed with passionate fierceness. Well she remembered the 
days long ago, when she had humbled herself to gain Stephen's 
love. Now he had contemptuously rejected her. Yet she was 
obliged to walk with decorous placidity with him and the rest of 
their friends. Well for Stephen Langton, perhaps, that she did 
not, like many a Spanish maiden, carry a keen stiletto sheathed 
in her corset. As for Isola and the Seraph, the situation, to them 
was picturesque comedy. 

" You have been here before,** said Raphael to Stephen, as they 
stood beneath the pendent acacias, still the favourite resort of the 
mby-eyed riugdoves. 

" Age3 ago,'' he replied, 

** Av, but since we came down ?" 

'^Oh yes. I came here to smoke a cigar and revive old 
memories a couple of nights ago." 

" Quite romantic," laughed Isola ; and she sang — 

^ Blossom of hawthorn whitens in May : 
Never an end to true love's sway. 
Blossom of bawtborn fades in June : 
I shall be tired of my true love soon. 
Blossom of hawthorn's gone in July : 
Darling— I must be off — good-bye ! ** 

Merrily rang through the garden alleys Isola's exquisite girlish 
voice. Not so silvery the plash of the fountains, or so musical 
the coo of the doves. Steplien said — 

** 1 hope I am not quite so bad as that When I love once, X 
love always." 

"A mistake," said the Panther. "If you hate once, hate 
always ; thafs wise. But don't try to believe love permanent, 
or youll be alone in the world, Mr. Langton ; nobody else does 
it You'll be isolated." 

" Isolate him with Isola," said the Seraph laughingly, " and 
he won't mind. But don't be bitter, Claudia, or people will say 
you're an old maid." 

"As I am. Don't you think the r6le suits me ! I wish you'd 
marry, Eaphael, and give me some babies to nurse. Marry 
Isola." 

" Talking of marriage," said the Seraph, " I have been recom- 
mending Winifred to Langton, but he doesn't seem inclined to 
take good advice. He says she's too religious. I feel certain 
that he is destined to marry a Branscombe." 

" Why ?" asked Isola. 

" Because he has become so queerly associated with ns. From 
first to last we have borrowed him from the people over the 
way. You did not know, perhaps, Isola, that he was born just 
across the street Have you called on your worthy relations j9^ 
Langton 1 " 
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" No, faith. I have seen my grandfather at the Half Moon, 
you know." 

"Irreverent boy, not to pay your respects to that charming 
old aunt of yours. That's a pattern of maiden aunts, if you like, 
Claudia. You should study her, if you want perfection in the 
part" 

"Let us all go there in force to-morrow morning," said the 
Panther, " and see the lanyard. I never saw a tanyard. It must 
be very amusing. What do you say, Mr. Lnngton ?" 

"I shall be delighted," said Stephen. "There is something 
picturesque about a tanyard, and I like the smelL As to the 
aunt — the less said of her the better, I think." 

Hence was it that this moonlight stroll in Mr. Page's gardens 
was followed by a morning visit to Mr. Langton*s tanyard. 
Winifred accompanied her three cousins; the Seraph and Ste- 
phen were their cavaliers. It was very amusing to see Winifre»l 
and Isola together. The Panther to some extent understood her 
new-found cousin, but the Saint was utterly perplexed by the 
charming little vagrant's oddity and slang. Winifred was by 
this time more thoroughly than ever the deaconess-nun ; Father 
Bemigius confessed her still, but she had relinquished the faint 
half-unconscious hope she had entertained of making him re- 
nounce his vow of celibacy ; she had settled down contentedly 
to that semi- sacerdotal old-maidenism which is so common among 
English ladies. Yet Winifred Branscombe was not thirty, by a 
year or two, and was still very beautiful. 

They were a gay company in that old house of the Langtons. The 
gray old tanner received them with delight, and Aunt Harriet 
shone upon them so smilingly that they all declared her charm- 
ing. They were shone that famous best bedroom in which the 
head of the Branscombes lay perdu, awaiting his daughter's visit, 
and baffling the bailiffj^. They were shown the very tanpit in 
which the unlucky attorney had passed the night. Stephen, 
acting as cicerone, doubted whether he was awake or asleep, and 
fancied that all that had occurred since his boyhood was a dream. 

The gathering of the Branscombes at Idlechester was remem- 
bered in that city for many a day. Marmaduke, resolute to do 
nothing by halves, set Mr. Drax to reorganise the estates, and to 
rebuild the old Manor-house, which had been uninhabitable for 
at least a quarter of a century. Everybody was paid in full, prin- 
cipal and interest ; and everybody in gold. The old Wolf had laid 
in an enormous stock of sovereigns ; ne would have nothing to do 
with notes or cheques. The Idlechester bank did a good stroke 
of business at this period. 

Of course the restoration of the Branscombes excited the county 
and city magnates. The Duke of Axminster drove over to visit 
the head of the house ; minor potentates of all sorts did him 
honour. The Duke asked him to come to Beau Sejour while the 
Manor-house was rebuilding ; the Bishop and ilrs. Bytheseti 
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wanted him to bring the Panther and stay at the Palace ; half a 
dozen equally hospitable offers were pressed upon the man who 
a week or two before dared not have walked down High Street. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Idlechester presented him an 
ad'iress ; the Mayor and Corporation of Kingsleat followed suit 

Meanwhile the time was fruitful of events. One afternoon, 
Nathaniel Narrowsmith, bill discounter, of Kingsleat, had re- 
ceived payment of the small amount due to him — two thousand 
five liundred pounds, all in gold. He had come in too late for 
the Idlechester bank. 

"I'd just as Boon have your cheque, Mr. Branscombe," he 
said. 

"We don*t give cheques," growled the Wolf. "Sorry you 
don't like gold." 

" It's so much trouble to take home." 

"Leave it till to-morrow," suggested Ralph Branscombe. 
"You can pay it into the bank first thing. We'll give you 
entertainment if you like to stay, though you have charged sixty 
per cent." 

But the old rascal didn't like keeping his money at an inn ; 
and wanted to get home, because the idea of his servants wasting 
food and drink in his absence, made him utterly miserable ; so, 
groaning over the expense, he hired a post-chaise, and transferred 
thereto himself and his five canvas bags of five hundred pounds 
each. 

Poor Nat Narrowsmith ! Half way to Kingsleat the post- 
chaise was stopped by a couple of men on horseback, and he and 
the postilion were gagged and tied to a couple of trees, and the 
bags disappeared. It caused an immense sensation. Ralph 
Branscombe liberally offered a reward of a hundred pounds for 
the conviction of the thieves. But nothing was ever heard of 
them ; and the unhappy bill discounter lost his money, and was 
never the same man afierwarda. 

Another event of about the same date was an assault made 
upon our friend Stephen by three of his disaffected cousins. 
They had noted his habit of taking a solitary stroll late at night 
in the gardens he had loved in his boyhood. Their idea was to 
revenge themselves upon him for his good fortune by giving him 
a ducking in one of the ponds which ornamented those gardens. 
Now it chanced, on the evening fixed by these cowardly louts 
for their idiotic enterprise, that the Seraph had accompanied his 
friend. But they resolved to carry out their scheme ; Raphael 
was not apparently the sort of person to show fight ; Stephen 
they believed to be a milk-sop ; and they were three burly 
thick-set fellows of the true Langton stamp. So they made a 
sudden rush at the two friends in a solitary part of the gardens, 
and separated Stephen from his companion, and hauled him 
towards a piece of water. They found they had made a slight 
mistake, Stephen was stronger and more determined than they 
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fancied. But Baphael, when he saw their game, sprang after 
them — struct^ one fellow a blinding blow across t^e eyes with 
a small cane which he carried — seized a second by the wrist, 
giving it so sharp a twist that lie yelled with pain— and ex- 
claimed to Stephen — 

" I leave the other to yon." 

The words were scarcely uttered when that other splashed into 
the water in which he had designed a ducking for his cousin. 
It may be supposed that the trio sneaked away in lamentable 
plight. 

** What fools ! " ejaculated the Seraph. 

And the next morning there was much mirth in connection 
with the adventure, which, somehow or other, became generally 
known. It made the old tanner more resolute to adhere to that 
astonishing will of his. 

However, this gathering of the Branscombe clan came to an 
end at last, after various incidents of fun, flirtation, assault, and 
highway robbery. The last day arrived, and there were assem- 
bled at supper the whole family, with Morfill, and old Langton, 
and his gramlson — no others. They sat together in the cosiest 
room of the Half Moon — a room such as old-fashioned inns con- 
tain, but which are not to be found elsewhere. There was Devil 
Branscombe, lazily lying back in a huge easy chair, again the 
recognised chief of this wild race, again furnished with the 
sinews of war for as fast a life as he might choose to live. But 
too old for this — too old — Ralph Branscombe began clearly to 
see that the time had arrived for him to settle down quietly, to 
consider his wild oats sown, to live like a highly respectable 
Lord of the Manor of Kingsleat And he accepted the rather 
melancholy fact. He had tasted the marrow of life. It would 
be hard to mention any gentlemanly wickedness in which Devil 
Branscombe had not participated to the utmost. His only hope 
was that his son Eaphael would do him credit, and it was a 
subject on which he had not much fear. 

Yet the inexperienced spectator, who had seen the Seraph this 
evening, would scarce have shared his father s confidence. His 
boyish beauty — the beauty that had ensnared Emilia and Fior- 
dilisa — adhered to him. He looked a creature to be petted and 
played with. You would not for a moment have deemed the 
Seraph dangerous— have imagined him to be utterly devoid both 
of conscience and of fear. I don't think he cared much for the 
changed position of his family. He had always lived a pleasant 
reckless life, and always meant to do so, whatever might happen ; 
and so, though the eventful current of affairs interested him, he 
certainly cared less about the change in his circumstances than 
anv other member of the family. 

I can scarcely say what Claudia Branscombe felt Hep recent 
adventure with Stephen Langton had completely disturbed her 
ordinary course of thought and feeling. Sne would have liked 
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to revenge herself on that young gentleman, but saw no way to 
such an issue. She, of course, enjoyed the idea of plepty of 
money, and accordingljr plenty of fun ; but there was no definite 
hope in her heart, and it was a very vague species of happiness 
to which she looked forward. Perhaps she thought, now and then, 
of the boy-baronet 

The Rev. Walter Branscombe was there, cordially rejoicing in 
the improved prospects of the family, though to him personally 
they mattered little. He had received his long-lost brother, Mar- 
maduke, with true Christian kindness, asking no inconvenient 
questions. His faith in the Branscombes took precedence of all 
other faith. As to Winifred, she was rather puzzled. She had 
some idea that the right thing for her unexpected uncle to do was 
to build a cathedral, or an abbey, or something. Any nice femi- 
nine endowment, of which she could have been Lady Abbess, 
would have been the very thing. St Winifred was patron saint 
of the Branscombes, everybody knew. Why shouldn't she be a 
second St. Winifred ? Ah, petite, are you not aware that this is 
the wicked nineteenth century — in which hypocrisy is permitted, 
but not sanctity — in which you can only play at being a saint 1 

As to Isola, who chanced to be sitting between Winifred and 
Mrs. Morfill, I don't think she wanted to be a saint. I know 
what she did want I know she longed, pined, panted for it. I 
Hnow, too, that she thought herself wholly unworthy of it. Poor 
Isola I so gay, so bewitching, so exquisitely formed to conquer 
the world — yet so humble. She would have given herself to be 
the slave of the man she loved. 

As to our heroine, she was in a dream all this time, and it was 
a dream of Raphael. To be in his presence sufficed for Anne 
MorfilL Her keen-sighted husband must, I think, have perceived 
this, had he not possessed that fatal fatuity of the quick but 
shallow intellect which estimates itself far higher than any other 
entity. Humphrey MorfiU was, I believe, quite as able a man as 
Lord Westbury, and he looked down upon Stephen Langton and 
Raphael Branscombe, just as Lord Westbury would probably 
have looked down upon, say, Count d'Orsay and Lord Byron, if 
he had known them. He had an impracticable incapacity for 
understanding faculties different from his own. 

The old Wolf felt, I believe, very much like the creator of a 
mighty drama. To have restored his brother and recovered his 
daughter, surely these were mighty deeds. All was his doing. 
He was both dramatist and protagonist And he had an unsel- 
fish delight in what he had accomplished, and, beyond that^ 
thorough gratitude to Stephen Langton, from whom he had re- 
ceived aid so valuable ; and one especial longing he had, to which 
))e gave no utterance — that Stephen would marry Isola. 

As to the two Langtons, grandfather and grandson, who com- 
pleted the party on that last evening at the Half Moon, their 
feelings were naturally peculiar. The old tanner was rather 
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mystified. He was delighted at the Squire's restoration^ and 
puzzled at the sort of share which his grandeion seemed to have 
m it. As to Stephen the younger, to him it seemed a vision. I 
suspect he felt very much as De Quincey was wont to feel when, 
in magnificent panorama, there swept hefore him in his opium- 
dreams some tale of Troy divine, some tragic story of Thebes or 
Argos. Stephen Langton's principal perplexity was, what would 
happen when he woke. 

Tne last hours of this last night waned rapidly. Several were 
going away at an early hour — the Rector and his daughter home 
to Kmgsleat, Ralph Branscombe and Claudia and Mr. and Mrs. 
Morfill to London. 

" Raphael," said the "Wolf to the Seraph, " will you take charge 
of Isola to town to-morrow ? " 

" With pleasure. But are you not coming ? " 

*' No ; 1 have other business of considerable importance. You 
won't see me for a week perhaps.*' 

" Well, Isola wont be afraid to trust herself with me, I know. 
Will you, ciigina mia ? " 

She gave a merry trustful smile as answer. 

" By the way," said the Seraph, " Stephen and I meant going 
together. I hope you're not afraid of him, Isola." 

Isola blushed. 

For some ridiculous reason, Devil Branscombe and Morfill 
had decided to start at an early hour in the morning. Not so 
Raphael When the proposition was made to him, he replied — 

" No, thank you. 1 never waste the hours of night, except for 
some good reason. Sleep comfortably in your bed a third of 
your day, and you may do pretty much what you like the other 
two-thirds." 

So, when the sun was just rising the Seraph and his friend had 
the pleasure of seeing off a couple of post-chaises, containing four 
members of the party. To their surprise, when these had started, 
there came up to the gateway a dogcart, with an unknown per- 
sonage sitting in it, and Marmaduke Branscombe, oak chest in 
hand as usual, got into it and took the reins. 

" Good-bye, my boys," he said cheerily. " Take care of Isola." 

So Raphael and Stephen returned to their sitting-room, where 
wisely a fire had been kept up, by which Isola at this time was 
sitting, half asleep. And the Seraph sent that young lady to 
bed authoritatively, and having done so, he said — 

" Look here, Lan^on, we'll go by the mail If s a deuced deal 
pleasanter than postmg." 

" Most certainly. By the way, where is the Wolf gone ? and 
who is his friend 1 " 

" I suppose his friend is one of those agreeable banditti who let 
off sky-rockets when you and I are lounging oh Waterloo Bridge. 
Where the old pirate is gone I don't know ; but I can guess what 
he's gone to do," 
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•* What ? " asked Stephen. 

" PringUy^ replied the Seraph, with emphatic laconism. 

" By Jove, I hope he won't murder that bucolic idiot. Can't 
we prevent anything tragical ? " 

** I don't quite see how. We don't know where he's gone, and 
we haven't an idea where Pringle is. It is all mere conjecture, of 
the emptiest kind. No, we must leave them both to their fate." 

" It would be rather awkward," said Stephen drily, " if your 
highly respected uncle were to be hanged, which doesn't seem 
entirely impossible." 

** Egad, 111 take the risk," said the Seraph. " The old beggar 
deserves hanging, no doubt. But he looks as if he was tolerably 
cabbie of taking care of himself." 

Kaphael and Stephen, with that elfin beauty Isola under their 
convoy, did not start for London till the following day. And 
before leaving the Half Moon, Isola delighted the heart of Jack 
Winslow by a magnificent present of jewellery in remembrance 
of her loyal service to Devil Branscombe in days gone by. And 
Jack, by way of showing her appreciation of the generous gift, 
drove tne mail the first stage towards London, the Seraph on the 
box by her side, chaffing her on her style of holding the ribbons. 

Thus ended the fsimous gathering of the Branscombes at Idle- 
-Chester. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

PRINGLE. 

JONAS PRINGLE was a flourishing specimen of the British 
farmer in his youth. He was of the middle height, stout 
and florid, and fond of beer. He rode after the hounds, and 
kept greyhounds for the coursing meetings. He could drink any 
quantity of the diabolical stuff which the bucolic lout calls beer. 
He had excessive pleasure in smoking the worst possible tobacco 
in a clay pipe. He went to church regularly. He read, with 
some difficulty, the news as supplied weekly by that famous 
periodical, the Reading Mercury. Though Reading is the chief 
town of the county in which «Jonas Pringle dwelt, reading is far 
from being the chief accomplishment of its farmers. 

Jonas Pringle's entanglement with that wicked little Isola was 
a surprise to himself. He never could distinctly remember how 
it began. He never could recollect how it was suggested that he 
should pretend to make love to teacher instead of pupiL Some- 
how or other the gay girl had bewitched the young farmer ; and 
in her presence he possessed a capacity which never approached 
him elsewhere. These things are not impossible, The electric 
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effect of intellect has never been properly estimated. There is 
an undeveloped science in that direction. I may perhaps eluci- 
date it when I have made a snug little fortune by novel writing. 
But it is certain — to dwell only on the roughest elements of the 
subject — that a great general may make an army oi* cowards 
brave, that a great preacher may make a congrfegation of scoun- 
drels religious, and tnat a loving woman may inform a mere clod 
with much of her own exquisite esprit 

Such was the temporary effect on Jonas Pringle of out Isola*i 
influence. He could not understand his own marvellous fclever- 
ness. Indeed, stupidity was a kind of heirloom of the Pringle 
family, whereof they were rather proud than otherwise ; sb whett 
this tfonas found himself making love to one ^irl while he ad- 
mired another, he could scarcely believe in his own identity. 
You must associate with small farmers to learn how stupid they 
are (out of their own vocation, of course), and howproud of their 
stupidity. I am not inclined to blame them. Keener intelli- 
gence would probably result in discontent — in a desire to be 
something entirely different from what they are. 

Isola made Jonas Pringle for the time clever enough tb 
conduct an intrigue to successful issue. We know already a 
good deal of what happened. In process of time they reached 
Brighton, and took lodgings at Hove, and there the girl of four- 
teen proved mistress of the situation. She was already con- 
temptuously weary of the blatant and florid young agriculturist 
She took the lead in everything. She informed the old lady 
whose lodgings they engaged that they were brother and sister. 
She would not permit him even to kiss her. Poor young man, 
infatuated though he was, I verily think he would gladly have 
escaped from her. She tyrannised over him. He heartily wished, 
more than once, that he had run away with the fat governess 
with the shoulders. 

And worse things yet were in store for him. Isola was worit 
to make him walk with her regularly every afternoon. Gladly 
would Jonas Pringle have been back smoking a pipe of horrilily 
bad tobacco with his cronies in the neighbourhood of Maiden- 
head ; but he was Isola's slave, and dared not say her nay. And 
then came the terrible day when, summoned by Isola, the Seraph 
fell upon him on the Chain Pier, like an avenging angel indeed. 
The young farmer was not a coward. He could hold his own 
well among his lumbering equals. But when our friend Raphael 
came down upon him with such appalling suddenness, his pre- 
sence of mind departed. He was "knocked out of time.*' 

So the Seraph took Isola to his hotel — Pegg's, I think — "K&ttf 
Pegg was a little boy at the time — and poor Jonas Pringle went 
miserably home to his lodginjjs at Hove. And at those Ibdgingfli 
over which, even for this dull fellow, Isola had shed a kind of 
poetic halo, he had received from Raphael a contemptuous mes- 
sage, to the effect that he would fight him if he wished. 
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Pringle by no means liked the idea. He was not a coward, I 
have said; but both courage and cowardice have different phases ; 
and the young farmer had no idea of setting himself up to be 
shot at, twelve paces ofif. You see he was not a gentleman. The 
code of honour among gentletneti is such that they learn to super- 
sede physical cowardice by moral courage. At least^ it was so ; 
the foolish way in which the law has been rendered more strin- 
gent against duelling has done infinite harm ; and mep. in the 
army, who ate in a difficulty whether they fight or whether they 
decline to fightj are singularly ill-used. There are some injuries 
which nothing save the duel can redress 5 and I firmly believe 
that there will be a reaction from the milksop legislation of recent 
days. We are already beginning to flog again ; I pray God we 
may soon begin to fight again. 

Well, Pringle did not want to be shot at, and so slinked ofifl 
Baphael made no inquiry about him. He was profoundly dis- 
appointed in Isola. He liad imagined a career for this wild waif, 
this baby Bohemian. She had run away with a stupid young 
farmer. It was sadly disappointing. However, he was the man to 
make the best of a bad bargidn ; so he found her a home in London, 
where we have already had the pleasure of meeting her. 

Pringle returned to his own neighbourhood. But he found it 
impossible to live there. His old friends looked askance at him. 
His was an iniquity of a different kind from any they were accus- 
tomed to. They would sell you pork the product of choleraic 
pigs, or mutton which resulted from the slaughter of very invalid 
sheep ; but the abstraction of a little girl from a boarding-school 
was a form of rascality to which the worthy farmers were unac- 
customed. Such is life. There are men who would deem the 
sale of diseased pork for food a crime that deserved hanging, but 
who would think it very correct to run away with a pretty girl. 
The farmers, Pringle's friends, thought quite otherwise. 1 hey 
made the poor fellow's life miserable when he returned. So he 
got somebody to take his farmj and turned his stock into money, 
and, hearing of a carrier's business to be sold on the Great North 
Eoad, purchased it, and settled down to its necessary work. 

The old Wolf, Marmaduke Branscombe, had traced him. 
Pringle's waggons started for London twice a week, from a town 
about forty miles down the road. In the outskirts of this town 
there was an old-fashioned inn, the Bel and Dragon, with a court- 
yard surrounded by galleries. Prom this inn the waggons had 
been wont to start, and Jonas Pringle had taken it with the 
carrying business. Here, late one nig lit, some twenty-four hours 
after his departure from Idlechester, Marmaduke Branscombe 
pulled up in his dog-cart, along with a very villainous-looking 
ruffian who officiated as his groom and vafet. We saw them 
depart from the cathedral city. 

Jonas Pringle came out to welcome the visitors, who had 
driven under the gateway into the yard. There was a fine ruddy 
Aush of brandy and water in his broad face^ as he stood in the 
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line of light which crossed the courtyard from the bright bar- 
parlour. The young fellow had married ; married the daughter 
of the man from whom he had purchased the business, a fine 
buxom wench, who kept him in capital order, and certainly 
suited him a world better than Isola would have done. Fancy 
Isola mated to this coarse crass carrier and innkeeper ! 

Marmaduke Branscombe and his henchman descended. 

" Look to the mare," said the old Wolf gruffly to his follower. 
" I want to sleep here to-night," he said further, to Pringle ; and 
then stalked into the bar, where a few of Pringle's cronies sat 
smoking and drinking, while Mrs. Pringle served them in buxom 
buoyant fashion. He sat down without hesitation in an arm- 
chair by the fireside which chanced to be unoccupied ; and then, 
opening his marvellous chest, produced a bottle of rum and a 
lemon, and called for hot water. The assembled company stared 
at him, open-mouthed and silent He was worthy of amazement, 
that grim old Wolf, lying back in his chair, and drinking rum of 
fragrance and flavour miraculous. 

By and by Pringle ciime in, and the WolFs follower, a grim- 
mer-looking fellow thiin even the Wolf himself, and the company 
began to resume its previous loquacity. They discussed the 
price of wheat and of pigs ; they talked of a hundred things dear 
to the bucolic heart. They became very gay indeed when Mar- 
maduke, fixing his eyes upon a punch-bowl high npon an upper 
shelf, proposed a bowl of punch. And not only did he propose 
it, but he also made ij; — an artistic bowl, a full and fragrant, 
strong and steaming bowl — a bowl such as these rustics had 
never conceived. Very gay they got over it. Stout, red-faced 
Mrs. Pringle was induced to sip a glass or two, and seemed to 
like it. 

"By the way," said Marmaduke suddenly, "didn't you use to 
live down Maidenhead way, Pringle ?" 

The landlord of the Bel and Dragon did his best to turn pale. 

" I know something of those parts," he answered. 

" You didn't get married down there, I guess," said the Wolf. 
" The * missus' is too fine a woman for Berkshire." 

Mrs. Pringle accepted the compliment, you could see. Her 
husband murmured something unintelligible. 

'* 1 asked the question," said the Wolf — " your health, Mrs. 
Pringle — I asked the question because somebody was telling me 
the other day of a young man of the name of Pringle running 
away with a girl from boarding-school. Some relation of yours, 
perhaps ? " 

The red-faced youn^ landlord began to show unquestionable 
pallor. The old Wolt chuckled inwardly, and gulped a glass of 
punch. But Pringle's wife interposed — a dea ex machina — pert 
and decisive. 

" He's got no relations that would do such things. And / 
don't look much like a boarding-school miss, do I ? No, no, 
you've come to the wrong shop, master." 
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''It was a curious story I heard/' said Marmaduke medita- 
tively, puifing away at his nefrrohead. " The young lady was 
taken away to Brighton, I think ; and some friend of hers fol- 
lowed her there. But of course it doesn^t interest you ; only, 
being the same name, I thought of it to-night when I came in. 

'I'he old Wolf looked peculiarly grim and savage. Young 
Pringle, although, as I have said, not a coward in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, was utterly unprepared for such an attack as this. 
His boon companions, as well as his wife, could see that in some 
mysterious way it affected him. Marmaduke smoked and drank, 
as it* to smoke and drink were liie's only business ; and his 
villainous- looking associate imitated him ; but a curious chill fell 
upon the rest of the company, which no quantity of rum punch 
seemed able to dispel. By and by they dropped off, one after 
the other, and there was no one left save Marmaduke and his 
henchman, and Mr. and Mrs. Pringle. 

*' You can go to bed, Gregory," growled the old "Wolf. " Mind 
and be early to-morrow." 

The fellow took a final gulp of punch, and Mrs. Pringle showed 
him to his room. 

" Send your wife to bed, Pringle," said Marmaduke, in that 
lady's absence, to the luckless landlord. " I want to talk to you." 

Pringle began a hesitating explanation, but the Wolf stopped 
him at once with — " Do as I tell you." 

He dared not disobey. He got rid of his spouse — ^how I know 
not— and sat down o})posite his grim guest in a strange state of 
trepidation. Marmaduke took very little notice of him for a 
long time, but went on smoking and drinking without cessation. 

At last he said — " Pringle, is your wife safe in her own room ? 
Isn't she listening at some keyhole ? I know what women are. 
Go quietly and see." 

Pringle was stupefied into obedience to this terrible stranger. 
He crept up the stairs towards his own room. The door stood 
ajar, as was usual when Mrs. Pringle went first to bed : a rush- 
light burnt upon the table ; and cautiously putting his nead into 
the room, he saw a ruddy face upon the pillow, and heard his 
stout spouse snore the snore of the virtuous. 

So he descended again — slowly, I must admit, for he had no 
special desire to face his strange yuest. However, he came back 
and resumed his chair, and sat awaiting what might happen. 

" Safe, is she 1 " said Marmaduke. 

" Fast asleep." 

" Good. Drink some more punch. This is better tobacco than 
yours. Help yourself." 

Poor Pringle obeyed orders. 

"You were the man," said Marmaduke Branscombe at last, 
with diabolical deliberation — "you were the man who took a 
young lady away from a school on Maidenhead Thicket. Is it 
nut so ] " 

" Yes," said Pringle. 
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^ You took her to Brighton 1 * 
«* Yes." 

" You lived with her as your wife 1 " 

** No/* he answered. " 1 was willing to marry her,* he went 
on td say, Speaking with unusual rolubility. " She was above 
me — I knew it. But she wouldn't have anything to say to me ; 
and she laughed at me till I thought she was bewitched ; aud then, 
she wrote for the gentleman who put her to school, and " ' 

" I know. He came down at once, and gave you the horse- 
whipping Jrou richly deserved, and took her away. 1 know.'* 

The old Wolf smoked for some time in silence. 

" Look here, Pringle," he said at last " 1 have reason to think 
you are telling me the truth. Are you? "he asked with fierce 
emphasis, rising from his seat, and glaring at him. " By God, if 
you lie, I'll find you out and kill you. Wherever you are.* 

" It's all true that I say — I swear it is," said the landlord of the 
Bel and Dragon, now thoroughly frightened. 

I am not astonished at his fright — Marmaduke Branscombe 
was not at any time nice to look at ; but when that scar on his 
forehead grew innumerable colours with rage, and his great eyes 
glared fiercely down in the dark caverns where they dwelt, he 
wa^an appalling apparition. Pringle was frightened. 

" It's all true — I swear it's all true," he said, over and over 
again ; and even while, in his abject terror, he repeated this for- 
mula, rather to the old Wolf's amusement, the door was burst 
dpett, and in came Mrs. Pringle. 

She had not been asleep. Infallible uxorious instinct had told 
her there was something wrong. She had heard Pringle creep up 
the eteakitig stairs. Sne had snored the snore of the virtuous 
with unnatural unction. And now, after vainly attempting to 
listen, her fear that something would happen to her husbalid nad 
conquered jill other fear, and she burst suddenly into the room. 
Her rouhd, ruddv face was surrounded by curl-papers and a 
voluminously- frilled night-cap. She was rather a picture. 

Marmaduke Branscombe laughed grimly and quietly as he 
looked at her. 

" Give your wife a chair, Pringle," he said. " What can I have 
the pleasure of doing for you, madam V* 

But, having ventured into the room, Mrs. Pringle did not know 
what to do next. She had an instinctive idea that there was 
something wrong, but could not understand what. She was 
naturally rather a dull woman — in this well suited to her hus- 
band — and the present position of afEairs completely paralysed all 
her faculties. 

" You had better take Mrs. Pringle to bed," said the old Wolf 
at last, " and then you can show me where I am to sleep." 

Pringle continued obedient. When he returned, Marmaduko 
said — "bon't be frightened, my good fellow. I did intend to 
kill you, but I have altered my mind. You are a fool, I see." 

And he went to bed. 
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And so did Pringle, who received from his wife a strangely 
incoherent curtain lecture. It had dawned upOn her, somehow, 
that there Was another woman involved in the affair. The dullest 
female inteUect hrightens a little with this stimulus. That her 
** master," to use the good country phrase, should ever hAve rUii 
away with a young ladv from a boarding-school, wa$ to her in- 
credible. Yet clearly there was something in it Clearly therd 
was ground for objurgation. So she objurgatfed — in that weary 
whine of thfe fitupid scold which is on6 of this world's wotst 
inflictions. 

Pringle fell asleep. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

A GLASS OF MONTBAGHBT. 

"T ET US have a glass of Montrachet together," said Stephen to 
J-J the Seraph. 

They had taken Claudia and Isola to see the exhibition of 
paintings at Somerset House. Claudia had come unwillingly, 
and she was getting more and more interested in the Assyrian 
baronet ; but there was talk of trying to induce Sir Thomas to 
paint the portraits of the ladies, and so art was the fashion of ihe 
moment. 

They Went to Stephen's rooms. Auguste Lancel, his admirable 
valet, knew exactly what sort of a luncheon to produce for ladies. 
It was spread with a master's hand, and the Montrachet, to which 
Stephen had invited them, was decanted with skill. 'Tis a deli- 
cate wine, and needs skill. 

Isola, exquisitely lost in a vast velvet chair, held her bell-glass 
up to the light, and regarded the pale spatkling fluid with the 
air of a connoisseuse, but the light which glittered in her won- 
drous eyes was more beautiful than the sparkle of the Wine. 

"You look wicked, Isola," said the Panther. It would be 
hard to say precisely how Claudia at this time felt towards 
Stephen. Before the Idlechester gathering he had kept out of 
her way ; but that event had forced them into proximity, and they 
could not ignore one another. I think Claudia heartily regretted 
that she had discovered real strength and manliness in Stephen 
at the tnom^nt of altogether losing him. But she was infatuate. 
She had dressed up that doUj Sir Atthur Willesden, in all man- 
ner of adventitious attributes which did not belong to him — and 
then she fell down and worshipped him. 

'Tis woman's habit this, and has absurd re&ults ndtV and then. 
Yet it is fortunate for mankind — if a woman in love could see 
the man she loves as he really is, instead of as she imagines him 
how long would her love continue t 
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" When are you off ? " said Stephen to the Seraph. 

It was tacitly understood that flaphael Branscombe was going 
somewhere or other very soon ; he had dropped remarks to that 
effect in various directions ; but nobody understood where he 
was going, or when to return. 

" It's a question of days, now — hours, I may say. It doesn't 
quite depend on myself." 

" I hope you won't be long away," said Stephen. 

^^ Ob, so do 1," exclaimed Isola with eager emphasis. " I shall 
miss you so, Seraph. Do come back soon." 

" Can't promise, child," he said ; " I'm rather tired of you all, 
and want a change." 

" Complimentary," said the Panther listlessly. 

" Well, hang it, Claudia," said her brother, " you give us all 
the impression that you're deuced ly tired of iw. I don't know 
what's come over you lately. I should say you were in love, if 
I thought our family given to that very ridiculous weakness." 

" You're not, we know," she said. 

" Certainly not," he replied with a laugh ; " I leave that ab- 
surdity to your sex, my child. If they like to fall in love with 
me, 'tis another affair." 

" What a coxcomb you are," said the Panther. 

" But I fear it is true," interposed Stephen Langton. " All the 
handsomest and cleverest women do fall in love with him. He 
has the fatal gift of Paris.** 

" Paris ? what do you mean ] " asked Isola. " Is there any secret 
at Paris to make people fall in love with you ? How delightful ! 
I'll make papa take me there directly. Where do you buy it ] " 

" There, that's your punishment for talking classicallv before 
ladies," said the Seraph. "Even Claudia doesn't understand 
you, though she has read everything." 

" I plead guilty," said Stephen. " But you have moie than 
once reminded me of Alexander TheoeideSj that's the fact Hadn't 
you an interview with Aphrodite on Ida once upon a time ?" 

" I should not object to anything of the kind. But don't be 
pedantic, old fellow. Remember that you've a pretty fresh recol- 
lection of your Greek, while I've learnt languages enough to 
extinguish it since I left Eton. Not that I ever knew much. 
My great accomplishment was playing girls* parts in our Datchet 
Lane theatricals. We played in a coal warehouse, if I remember, 
after the Long Chamber performances were given up. It was 
great fun. You've no idea what a pretty girl I made." 

*• You'd do that now, I think," said Isola. " Suppose you dress 
up, and let's ^o and have a spree somewhere 1" 

The Panther looked horrified. 

** What you used to call scamandering," said the Seraph. " I 
really should not mind, if I knew where to go to the spree in 
question ; but town is very dreary just now." 

** If you were anxious to cause a sensation in that particular 
line, you should have exhibited at Idlechester," said Claudia. 
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**We might have introduced you to everybody as another of 
Uncle Marmaduke*a daughters." 

Stephen, struck by a sudden idea, rang the bell. 

** Auguste," he said, " what's going on to-night ? " 

The intelligent valet enumerated several public entertainments." 

"All slow, you see," said the Seraph. "What's the use of 
asking 1 " 

" Pardon, monsieur," said Lancel, " I forgot one thing. Signor 
Cellini has a bal masque to-night." 

" Cellini," said Kaphael ; " is that the fellow who calls himself 
greater than Vestris ? Where is it 1 " 

" At the Clarendon Rooms," said the valet 

" Get tickets," said Stephen. " Four — it will be grand. We can 
dine with you, Isola^ can't we, and then arrange about the dresses." 

" Better get five tickets," she said. " Papa will be sure to want 
to go." 

It was settled with electric rapidity. The Panther was not in 
her gayest mood, and did not enter into the fun very readily ; 
but the contagious vivacity of her companions soon aroused her, 
and she made a sensible suggestion. 

" If we are to have dresses fit for anything, it's absurd to leave 
it so late. It is two o'clock now." 

" I thought Raphael could borrow a dress from you, perhaps," 
said Stephen. 

" Look here," said the Seraph ; " send your fellow round to 
liOuis ; he'll bring a costumier here in no time." 

This was done, and very shortly a couple of Hebrews, male 
and female, had audience of the merry party, who had not yet 
grown tired of Montrachet And, after much discussion, they 
came to a decision. Raphael, the main figure of the quartet, was 
to be arrayed as a lady of fashion, in the days of the Second 
Charles. Stephen appeared as a cavalier — a tall edition of the 
wicked and witty Ean of Rochester. Isola chose to be costumed 
as a page — a Lilliputian page she looked ; a baby servitor. 

" You ought to go as a baby in long clothes," laughed Stephen, 
" and I'd be your nurse." 

The Panther was difficult to determine, but at length resolved 
on a Spanish costume, which suited her dark beauty and lithe 
figure exquisitely well. And these important arrangements being 
finally made, they went to dine at the Wolf's Den, as Raphael 
iiTeverently styled the residence of his uncle and Isola. 

The grim old Wolf was away. He used occasionally to rush 
off abruptly, as if on momentous business, just scratching down a 
brief note to tell his daughter not to expect him. So they sat 
down to dinner together, these four. At about half-past nine 
the dresses arrived, and away went the ladies to try their part. 
They were soon ready. Claudia looked as if she had just stepped 
out of one of Alfred de Musset's lyrics ; she was that very mar- 

3uise whom the passionate jchansonnier loved ; the beautiful An- 
alusian, half demon and half angel, to whom he sang songs ia 
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Madrid. He who caught the gleam of her hlack eyes flashing 
through her mask, would be fixed and fascinated at once. 

As to Isola, in her clocie-fitting, quaint costume of azure velvet 
with silver tags ; and cap of the same with crimson feather, hid> 
ing her beautiful hair ; her silk stockings revealing the daintiest 
of well-cut legs and ankles — she was a marvel of Lilliput. 

" Some one will steal you, Isola,** said the Seraph. " Some 
giantess will put you in her muff and carry you away." 

" I'm not afraid," she said with a laugn of silver, " Go and 
dress, Raphael." 

There was great fun in getting him into his feminine garments 
— much difficulty with bodice and corset ; but, when tne cloth- 
ing was done, nobody would have detected his real character. 
He was a very piquant beauty of the days of amorous comedy. 
There was not a masculine turn about him; Count Antony 
Hamilton would have recognised him as one of his own portraits. 

As to Stephen, he made a very fair imitation of a Caroline cava- 
lier. The aresB is sufficiently becoming to a good-looking young 
fellow. He was to take the two apparent ladies under his escort, 
Isola following as page. A carriage came for them at eleven. 

The Clarendon Rooms have disappeared in the improvements 
of London. But, beloved readers, if any of you remember the 
building of the Burlington Arcade, or even the foundation of the 
University of London, you will surely have both danced and 
dined in these dear old rascally rooms. You will remember their 
awkward staircases, their tortuous passages, their convenient ante- 
rooms. You will possibly have played whist and vingt-un in 
their card-rooms. If not, why, so much the better for you. 

There was a great crush at the Clarendon to-night. When 
our friends arrived the fun had already become fast and furious, 
though the dancing was not as yet precisely Tarn O'Shanterishl 
They were soon in the thick of adventure. A domino in blue 
was intriguing Stephen; the Seraph found a partner in a burly 
personage, magnificent in the attire of Henry VIII.; but the 
Spanish lady, not so easily pleased, held longer aloof^ and her 
page kept close to her. 

fiy and by, however, the Panther was accosted by a mask bear- 
ing a suspicious resemblance to Sir Arthur Willesden. She 
turned away with him ; and Isola, finding herself deserted, natu- 
rally looked round for a companion. She soon found one in the 
shape of a gentleman over six feet high, dressed in excellent imi- 
tation of a giantess from Yorkshire, at that time being exhibited 
in London. A good-humoured giantess apparently, ever on the 
broad grin. She and Isola went through a quadrille together in 
grotesque fashion, and then made their way to the supper-room 
for champagne. 

So the party were separated. Stephen, soon tired of his domino 
in blue, looked round for Bome of his companions ; finding none, 
he strove to console himself with a domino in amber. This was 
a gayer creature, rather, and he took her down to sujiper, all the 
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vhile "keeping a look-out for his missing friends. When he had 
polished otf a prodigious quantity of pigeon-pie, with that abnor- 
nial appetite which such scenes create, he returned to the ball- 
room. There, to his satisfaction, he found that the Seiaph and 
Claudia had joined each other ; they were walking np and down 
in the pauses of the dance with a buoyant viyacitT which attracted 
numberless eyes. Stephen tried vainly to shake off his amber 
domino, in order to join them. All at once their way was im- 
peded by three or four resolute admirers. They were surrounded. 
Some of these fellows had evidently found the wine too potent. 
One stalwart personage, dressed as a Highlander, " shivering in 
kilr," as Theodore Hoot has it, made a sudden attempt to em- 
brace the Seraph, whose masculine character was unsuspected. 
This was too much. Down he went with a well-planted facer 
from RaphaeVs rapid fist ; and then the Seraph and his sister 
slipped into an anteroom, where Stephen at once joined theip« 

"We shall have a row," he said. "These fellows are half of 
them drunk. I should be for going home at once, only I can't 
imagine where Isola is.'* 

" Who the deuce cares for a row ! " said the Seraph contemptu- 
ously. " If you and I can't take care of Claudia, it's q^eer. We'll 
keep together, and stroll through the rooms, and loo$ fof Isola." 

This they did accordingly, and encountered no further moles- 
tation. The Highlander liaa disappeared. The Seraph's prowess 
had astonished and appalled these ebrious Lotharios. A lady 
who could hit so straight and hard, though in the costume pf a 
Duchess of Portsmouth, was not with impunity to be anpoyed. 

But where was the page, the dainty Lilliputian in azure velvet ] 
They could not find her in any of the rooms. It is notpriously 
difficult to find a friend in an ever-moving crowd — especially 
when that crowd surges through a labyrinth of rooms and ante- 
rooms. The company grew thmner — ^but no Isola. 

At length there seemed a sudden tendency of the whole crowd 
of revellers in one direction, as if led by a rumour or a noise. 
Stephen and his companions went with the rest. The current of 
motley humanity drew them to one of the entrances. T!\i& fold- 
ing doors were open ; and as they looked down the wide stone 
staircase, they saw a strange sight below the^l. 

It was a giantess flying down those steps, with a pretty page in 
azure velvet grasped in her mighty embrace. 

" Stop her ! " shouted Stephen in a thunderousf voice, rushing 
down the stairs with headlong haste, much to the disjcom^ture of 
the crowd below. 

But before he could reach the ball the scene had changed. 
There was a struggle — a flash of steel ; the giantess lay on the 
ground, a stream of blood staining her dress ; and he had a 
momentary vision of Isola, full in the glare of gas. whiph brought 
out the strange opalescent splendour of her wild eyes and won- 
drous hair, uncovered and dishevelled. On the instant she waji 
gone ; but he picked up the jaunty cap with its crimson plume. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE wolf's den. 

WASN'T there a sensation that night at the Clarendon 
Booms 1 Didn't the new police muster in force 1 Weren't 
the inspectors of that Peelite phalanx pretematurally wise ! 
Didn't sex amusingly hetray itself — gallant* cavaliers fainting at 
the sight of hlood, while charmingly coquettish ladies did their 
utmost to reyiye them 1 It was truly a curious scene. 

Stephen, having picked up Isola's cap, had stepped forward to 
the entrance, and peered yaguely into the street — of course, with- 
out perceiving any trace of the runaway. Returning, he found a 
group around the giantess — as I have hitherto styled the stupid 
masquerader who had attempted to carry away Isola — and ascer- 
tained that the only harm the fellow had received was a stab 
through the fleshiest part of his right arm. Like most men of 
vast bulk, he was a coward, and had fainted at the sight of his 
own blood. Who he was, concerns not this history. Uncom- 
monly glad was he to escape from all inquiry, and deposit him- 
self in a hackney coach, and slink out of the way altogether ; 
which, with an impromptu bandage of handkerchiefs around Ids 
huge arm, he was permitted to do. 

" We may as well be off," said the Seraph. " That little party 
will find her way back to the Den. Let us go." 

The carriage was ready, and away they went towards the quiet 
street 

" I hope she has come to no harm," said the Panther. 

« Harm ! " laughed the Seraph. " Harm ! Why, Claudia, I 
shouldn't have much fear of you in such a contingency ; but Isola 
— pshaw ! W"e shall find her waiting for us." 

" Do you really think so ? *' asked Stephen. 

" Unquestionably. What's to prevent iti After so thoroughly 
shutting up her giantess, I wonder you can doubt her ability to 
take care of herself." 

Raphael was right When they reached the Wolfs Den, they 
found Isola sitting by a comfortable fire — the morning was grow- 
ing chilly — ^with a 'pdt^ des foies gras before her, and a bottle of 
Moselle open. She had got rid of her page's dress, and was 
comfortably attired in one of the loose wrappers which airided 
her. On the white cloth lay a tiny jewelled stiletto, with b!oid 
upon its blade. 

" Well," said the Seraph, shaking down his brocaded petticoats, 
** this looks deucedly comfortable." 

And then he pulled off his long gloves, and made a great gap 
in the pdU^ ana filled a huge goolet with Moselle. And I?ola 
gaily sang the chorus of the poet-king's old humorous melancholy 
song : — 
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''And we*ll gang nae mair a-roving, 
A-roving in the night ; 
We'll gang nae mair a-roving, 

Let the moon shine e*er so bright." 

" Well," said Stephen, as he helped the Panther to some pdt^, 
." this is what comes of a glass of Montrachet.'' 

" Now, Isola," said Claudia, " tell us your adventures." 

" All right," she said. " I*m all there. The giantess caught a 
Tartar, rather. You know it struck me before I started that I 
wasn't very big ; and your saying somebody might carry me 
away made me think of this little article." She took up the tiny 
dagger, and poised it on her delicate little hand. " I di<ln t 
expect to have to use it ; but I thought I'd be sale. Well, that 
big woman made up to me, and was great fun. You should have 
seen us dance. And then we sloped off to have some supper ; 
and she — that is, he — tried to make me drink a lot of wine, but 
I didn't quite see it ; and then we got away into one of the side 
rooms, and flirted like a thousand of bricks. And the scoundrel 
wanted to find out who I was, and where I lived, and to make an 
appointment with me ; but I wasn't to be done, as he soon found 
out. And at last, when he thought the coast was clear, he took 
me in his arms, the beggar ! and rushed off with me down the 
staircase as hard as he could pelt. And then at the bottom 1 
managed to get hold of this little affair — he was holding me so 
tight I couldn't move my arms before — and just gave him a. sharp 
prod in the arm. By St. George, he dropped me like a red-hot 
coaL I never saw such a gonoph. And then, you know, I made 
tracks, and got here safe as eggs, and pulled off my togs. I made 
Lotty light a fire, and get supper. Which, golopshious it is," she 
concluded, helping herself to more pdt^. 

It is amazing what little women can eat and drink. 

"You don't seem to care much about the fate of your big 
friend," said the Seraph. 

" I don't quite see why T should. The fellow wasn't particu- 
larly polite to me. And I know I didn't hurt him ; I just bled 
him a little with this lancet." 

" He looked as if a little bleeding would do him good," said 
Stephen. " He ought to be greatly obliged to you. If he knew 
where you live, I should think hed call and thank you." 

"I don't want to see him, I'm sure. I hate big, stupid, 
cowardly men." 

"You should fall in love with Branscombe," said Stephen. 
" He's neither of the three." 

I am sorry to record that this party of four sat chatting in this 
careless, pointless fashion, long after broad daylight had bright- 
ened the street. Supper, indeed, merged in breakfast. 

Night work tells. A shiver crept over the party. Isola called 
for coffee — which came, with an accompaniment of grilled chicken 
and other hot comestibles. 
. "By Jove," said the Seraph, " weVe been eating and drinking 
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ever since we accepted your uulucky invitation to lunch, Lang- 
ton. I suspect a little sleep for a change would do us all good." 

Can anybody tell me why people have so strong a disinclina- 
tion to go to bed after a certain hour is past 1 Is is an enigma 
to me. Dull as may be one's associates — ay, and one*s self also— 
there is the most unaccountable aversion from the pleasant couch, 
which, soft and warm and white, awaits one with unreproachful 
bosom. Of course, if a man is conscious that his placens uxor is 
implacably waiting for him, it is quite another thing. But to be 
dog-tired, to be conscious that the yielding bed is ready, and that 
you have only to lock your door and undress to be in the soft 
arms of silence and sleep — and yet to waste the hours in amuse- 
ments of which you are utterly weary, is so strange, so inexpli- 
cable a proceeding. I have done it hundreds of times, wonder- 
ing at myself all the while. All these four people were aware 
that the right thing to do was to go to bed, but not one of them 
moved. Isola excepted, they were still in their masquerade 
dresses, and a queer picture they made. The Seraph, tough and 
well-seasoned, showed no symptom of weariness, and looked a 
very easy-going and careless young lady, indeed. 

" I am doubtful," he said, after a pause, " whether I shall go 
to bed at all. A warm bath will make me as fresh as paint, as 
Isola would say." 

" That's a mistake," said Stephen ; " you feel it afterwards. 
I think we had better move at once. What say you, Miss Brans- 
combe ? " 

" I am almost too sleepy to move," she said, with a yawn. 

At this moment the door opened, and Marmaduke Sranscombe 
entered, followed by the villainous-looking comrade who waa 
with him at Pringle's. The old Wolf looked round upon the 
company with a glare of amazement and surprise. His daughter 
clapped her hands merrily, and broke into one of her silvery- 
peals of laughter. 

" Why, who's this ? " he exclaimed in bewildered interrogation. 
He recognised Stephen and the Panther after the first glance, 
but llaphael puzzled him. 

The Seraph was equal to the occasion. He rose and saluted tbe 
old gentleman with a stately curtsey. " You're just in time to have 
supper with us. Uncle Marmaduke/' he said in a feminine falsetto. 

" Supper ! " exclaimed the old Wolf. " Why, Isola, what is it 1 
Who's that ladv ? " 

" That lady is a gentleman," she replied with a laugh. " You 
can't have forgotten Mr. Raphael Branscombe." 

" Well," he growled, " you do make a stunning girl, Raphael. 
Have you been out like that 1 Did anybody make love to you 1 " 

" Yes," he said, " somebody did, and I knocked him down fot 
his politeness. But you should hear your daughter's adventure." 

And he reported to the old gentleman the way in which Isolft 
had distinguished herself. 

** A good girl," said ^ Wolf, taking up the stiletto, and pi 
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ing his thumb along the edge. " A chip of the old block ! You 
know how to take care of yourself, Isola." 

" We were just going when you came in," said Langton. ** It's 
rather late, and we want some sleep." 

" You can sleep here, all of you, if you like," he said. " I've 
plenty of beds. I don't like turning people out when they've 
nad a wet night." 

"'Gad," said the Seraph, "that's a fine idea. Show us your 
cribs, imcle. Then we shall be all together to begin another 
evening. What do you say, Langton 1 " 

" I'm game ; but what does Miss Branscombe say ? " 

The Panther was asleep. 

" 'Twould be a shame for her to go to Clarges Street when 
there's a bed nearer." 

So Isola guided her cousin to a room. The old Wolf hiid 
fitted up a considerable number of very comfortable bed-cham- 
bers, several of them with two beds. His hospitality was gene- 
rous ; he had numerous visitors of all sorts ; and, after what lie 
called a wet night, he liked to be able to stow away his guests 
in close proximity to himself, so as to begin a second revel by 
way of epilogue to the first. 

Claudia Branscombe was tired out. I think that fine spirit 
of hers had lost some of its original nerve. She had failed 
once or twice, and it had quelled her courage. She had been 
lamentably foiled by Stephen at Idlechester ; and then, recom- 
mencing the contest in London, she had been subjugated and 
rejected. And she was playing anything but a satisfactory game 
with the Assjrrian baronet Tliese things had cowed her ; else, 
in truth, I do not think the Panther would have been so tho- 
roughly knocked up by a glass of Montrachet and its conse- 
quences. She could scarcely undress; and when, with Isola's 
help, she was safely in bed, she fell asleep with that delicious 
suddenness for which it is worth while to undergo any fatigue. 
She slept in Elysium. As to Isola, the wayward little beauty 
seemed scarcely tired at all. Having got rid of Claudia, she ran 
down again to take a final leave of her father, who had lighted 
his pipe, and was talking to Raphael and Stephen. 

" Claudia was asleep before she was in bed," she observed. 
"And now, I'm ofif. Good morning to you all. Don't keep 
those boys up any longer, papa." 

" We'U be off too," said the Seraph. " I suppose you can send 
round for some of our people by and by. I don't much care for 
walking about London in petticoats." 

"Nobody would suspect you," said the Wolf. "But come 
alonjT. I'll show you your room." 

He led them to a large room at the back, in which were two 
beds. It was fitted up with every luxury, and a good fire had 
been lighted. I don't object to a fire in a large bedroom even in 
warmish weather ; and Marmaduke Branscombe was of tho samo 
way of thinking. 
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" By Jove ! " said the Seraph, throwing himself into an easy- 
chair, and stretching his legs, with small regard to his petticoats, 
" this is pleasant Where's your cigar-case, Langton f I imust 
have a smoke." 

" You'll want Q,jille de ckambre to undress you," said Langton. 

" Egad, yes. I thought I should never get into these blessed 
things, and now I don't see my way o\it of them. Thank Heaven, 
I'm not a girl ! " 

*' Or you couldn't make love to them, as Montaigne or some- 
body said." 

"The reply to that is Lady Mary's remark — that* her only 
reason for being glad that she was a woman was that she should, 
not be obliged to marry one. But, I say, old fellow, do you think 
the Wolf has any sinister reason for keeping us all here to sleep ? 
Mayn't he mean to murder us ? " As Kaphael said this, he was 
running a penknife through the troublesome fastenings of his 
dress^ by way of cutting the Gordian knots of feminine attire. 

** 1 don't see any good he could gain by such a proceeding," 
said Langton. " I suspect he wouldnt hesitate long if there were. 
He's a nice old boy." 

Herewith he was about to spring into bed, when there came a 
knock at the chamber door. The Seraph, in the relics of a 
bodice and pyjamas, opened it. Enter Marmaduke Branscombe, 
Esquire, alias the Wolf, bearing a bowl of punch ! 

"One glass more will do you good, said the old Wolf. 
** This night work is chilly, so I've brewed a wonderful bowl, 
and you'll sleep after it like Rip Van Winkle." 

" 'Pon my life," said the Seraph, " I think we have imbibed 
almost enough since we began with that confounded glass of 
Montrachet of Langton's. However, I don't object. It's only 
twelve o'clock, I see." 

It was noon, actually. Raphael wound up his watch. Then 
the trio sat down to this untimely bow^l of punch. It was a 
miraculous concoction. 

"Egad," said Stephen Langton, "it is worth while to have 
lived in the mysterious East, m order to know how to produce 
such a divine drink as this. It's Helen's nepenthe, by Zeus 
Kronion." Stephen usually became classical when ebrious. 

** It's not bad stuff," said the Seraph. " I was quite ready to 
sleepbefore, but after this, hang me if I shan't go off like a top." 

"Well, I thought it would do you both good," said the old 
\Volf. " The fact is, if you drink sufficiently, your sleep won't 
hurt you. After this, you'll wake without a headache." 

" You must give us the receipt," said Langton ; " a good bowl 
of punch that cures the headache, instead of giving it, would be 
a blessing." 

They finished the punch, strange to say ; and Marmaduke 
Branscombe took friendly leave oi them, and in ten minutea 
they slept. 
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Stephen Langton, the youngest and less seasoned, was the first 
to awake. Notwithstanding the old Wolfs promise, he awoke 
with a headache — a splitting headache, that seemed capable of 
splitting a tough planet into infinitesimal fragments. More- 
over, he had an awiul insatiable thirst — a thirst for a long deep 
draught of icy water, such as one might get on some green moun- 
tain side. And there fell upon him, like a nightmare, a. longing 
to be beside a wayside well not far from Idlechester, where the 
crystal water perennially flowed from beneath a pointed arch 
through a gryphon's mouth into a stone ivy-mantled trough, 
whereon some cleric of old days had inscribed a Greek legend, sig- 
nifying — " Let all men praise the Lord." And it was utterly dark, 
pitch dark, dark as Erebus, so that he could not see even the vaguest 
form. And his memory wholly failed him as to where he was. 

That the place was strange, he felt rather than knew. He was 
in bed — where 1 His perplexed memory struggled with the past, 
but could evoke from it nothing definite. He had no recollec- 
tion of the glass of Montrachet, or the Cellini ball, or the Wolfs 
punch. Sleep had utterly subjugated him ; he could only feel 
that he had a tremendous headache, an unquenchable thirst, and 
a nightmare-longing to know where he was. 

If you have never been in a position of this kind, reader, let us 
hope you never may. I have tned it. It is excessively unpleasant. 

Stephen Langton got out of bed, and groped about the room. 
He found a window — drew back the curtains— but all was dark. 
He threw open the casement, and the cool night air refreshed 
him. He made a farther exploration, and touched the chill 
marble of a washing apparatus. A great gulp from the water- 
caraffe was ecstasy to his parched throat. Then he poured water 
into the basin, and immersed his head with a mighty splash. 

Wasn't it a luxury ? 

Having repeated this operation, and rubbed his hair dry, he 
was groping again towards where he assumed his bed to be — of 
course entirely in the wrong direction — when he heard a voice 
exclaim-—" Wlio's there ? " 

" Who the devil are you ? " asked Stephen. 

" Who am I ] Come, that's good ! Fellow comes prowling 
about in my room in the middle of the night, and washing at my 
washstand, and then coolly asks me who 1 am ! Now, look here, 
my friend ; I'm not irascible by nature, but I shall shy a boot 
at your head if you don't explain your conduct." 

And Stephen could hear a hand searching for the threatened 
missile. But he was still so o'bfuscated that he did not realise the 
situation. 

" Shy away ! " he said. ** Whoever you are, youll be rather 
clever to hit me in the dark. And I'll forgive you, if you'll tell 
me where I am ! " 

" Why, confound you ! you're in my room, I tell you," ex- 
claimed the Seraph, who verily believed himself at home in 
Clarges Street " Who the devil are you, I say 1 " 
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By this time Stephen had reached his bed, and comfortably 
settled himself again. 

" Well," he replied, " as you seem so anxious to know, my 
name's Stephen Langton.'* 

The Seraph, on whom the position of affairs flashed suddenly, 
burst into laughter. 

"By Jove," he exclaimed, "we're in the Den, and it's the 
middle of the night apparently. Ill be hanged if I had not 
forgotten all about it." 

" Faith, so had I. And I've got a most confounded headache, 
though the old beggar said the punch wouldn't give me one. 
How do you feel ? " 

" Oh, I'm all right ; rather hungry. He might have left us 
some matches ; but I suppose we must go to sleep again, and 
wait for daylight." Which they did accordingly. 

And when next Stephen Langton awoke, it was broad daylight. 
The sun was apparently as near the zenith as he ever gets in 
these latitudes. Stephen jumped out of bed, and looked vainly 
for a pair of trousers wherein to encase his nether limbs. He 
was compelled to be content with his velvet breeches — tempore 
Charles 11. The Seraph still slept seraphically. They talk of 
the sleep which a good conscience gives, but nothing can rival 
the calm repose of the man who has no conscience at all. 

Stephen roused his friend. Raphael, when thoroughly himself, 
remarked — " Well, I never felt sleepier. What time is iti " 

Both their watches had stopped. 

" Curious ! " said the Seraph, " I wound up mine, I know. 
Ring the bell, old fellow." 

Stephen found a bell-pull, and rang loudly. There came no reply. 

"I suppose everybody else is asleep too," said the Seraph. 
" Go and find out, that's a good fellow. You've got some trousers, 
and I haven't." 

" Call these trousers ! " said Stephen, disconsolately looking 
down upon his purple breeches, beyond which protruded legs 
worthy of Hyperion. " Suppose I meet your sister — or Isola ! ' 

" Well, hang it," reasoned the Serapli, " you miist do some- 
thing. You don't seriously expect me to walk about in petti- 
coats. I wonder what was done with the clothes I took off." 

"I suppose I must venture," said Stephen. 

So he went to the door, which, to his amazement, was fastened 
on the outside. 

^* The old Wolfs locked us in ! " he exclaimed. 

" The devil ! " cried Raphael, jumping out of bed. •* He's 
been playing us a trick ; it's just like liim." 

They broke open the door, which had been fastened by an 
outside bolt. Then Stephen, as being the most decently attired, 
started to explore, and went from room to room, finding nothing. 
Whereupon ne returned, reporting that to all appearance the 
kouse was utterly deserted. 
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" Here's a nice position," said the Seraph, *' The old gentle- 
man has played ns a pretty trick. But where the deuce are 
Claudia and laola, and the servants 1 I hope there's something 
in the house to eat, for I am diabolically peckish." 

Further search made it obvious that tnere was not a creature 
save themselves in the house. Marmaduke and his myrmidons 
— the Panther — Isola and her neat little ancilla Lotty — were all 
gone. The clothes which they had taken off to dress for Cellini's 
masquerade had mysteriously disappeared. And here were 
Kapbael and Stephen, with nothing but their absurd costumes, 
without a creature to send to Clarges Street or Jermyn Street. 

"What shall we dol" asked Stephen Langton, perfectly 
puzzled. 

" Find something to eat and drink first," said the Seraph. 

About this there was slight difficulty. The commissariat at 
the Den was always excellent. A slight search in cupboard and 
cellaret soon furnished an excellent breakfast. 

"The state of my appetite," said the Seraph, "leads me to 
suppose we have been some time asleep. My highly-respectable 
uncle must have administered opium in that rascally punch of 
his. We must have had twenty- lour liours' sleep, 1 fancy." 

" How are we to get out of this ? Catch a policeman." 

"For Heaven's sake, no. Those fellows would take us for 
thieves perhaps, and carry us off to Bow Street. That won't do. 
I've cut my precious dress to pieces almost, or I think I might 
walk to Clarges Street." 

Fortune favoured them. There passed along the quiet street a 
small boy, whistling — "a little vulgar boy," such as swindled 
Tom Ingoldsby. Stephen tapped cautiously at the window. The 
youngster came across, and they managed to induce him to come 
in. In a few minutes he was running away to Clarges Street 
with a note to Louis. And when the faithful valet and Auguste 
arrived with linen and clothing, the Seraph and Stephen were 
astonished to find that, instead of twenty-four, they had actually 
passed forty-eight hours in bed. Cellini's ball was on Wednesday 
evening ; it was noon on Thursday when they turned in ; it Mas 
past noon on Saturday when they awoke to find themselves alone 
in the Wolfs Den. 

** By the powers 1 " said the Seraph, " I never was played so 
cool a trick. I wonder whether the old gentleman is mad or not ? " 

" I wonder what he has done with the ladies," said Stephen. 

" Egad, yes. I'll tell you what. As he has deserted the Den, 
we'll just take possession of it. What do you say 1 " 

" A capital notion. I suppose he's sure to return here t " 

" I should be sorry to predicate anything at all definite about 
him. He may have vanished as mysteriously and abruptly as he 
arrived. Ymi found him first — perhaps you'll look for him now." 

" Not if I know it. No, the plan is to encamp here, as you 
propose, and await his return. But couldn't we serve him some 
tiick ] Suppose we take lodgers, and admit nobody who can't 
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play on an instrument If we got a houseful of troidcjnes and 
liddles and drums, I think the old beggar would swear a little.'' 

" Possibly," replied the Seraph. " But, as you and I think of 
staying here, don't you think we might be inclined to swear first? 
No, that won't do." 

" We ought to think upon some way of giving him a Roland 
for his Oliver," said Stephen meditatively. 

" Leave it to me," said the Seraph after a pause. " I've got an 
idea." 



CHAPTER XXVL 

MENAGE OU MENAGERIE? 

" T ANGTON," said the Seraph, as they sat over their after- 

-Li dinner coffee, " do me a favour. YouVe nothing to do, I 
know ; you're fond of poetic dreaming ; go out of town for a 
couple of days, and then come back to the Wolfs Den." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Never mind. Will you do it % The result may amuse you." 

" Where the deuce am I to go ? " 

" Run down to Idlechester and Kingsleat— talk to your aunt 
antl Winifred — make love to Jack Winslow." 

" Well," said Stephen, " to oblige you I'll go. When may I 
return]" 

" The day after to-morrow, if you like." 

" All right There's a night mail. I'll tell Auguste to pack a 
portmanteau, and be off at once." 

He did accordingly. He astonished the Half Moon at Idle- 
chester — its ostlers at least — by descending at about two in the 
morninjj from the box of the Quicksilver mail, and requiring a 
bed. When, at about noon, he sat down to breakfast. Jack Win- 
slow came in with the coffee. 

" Well, Mr. Stephen," said she, " what mischief has brought you 
here? We hear all sorts of dreadful tales of your doings inLondon." 

" I am come to see if any young lady in Idlechester will accept 
my hand and heart and the poor remains of my property," said 
Stephen. ** Now, Jack, don't chaff ; tell me the news." 

"There's none. The bishop, they say, is to be made Arch- 
bishop of York. They do talk of Mr. Walter Branscombe as 
bishop. Your grandfather is looking very well. So is your aunt 
Harriet Mr. Stiggins is mayor this year." 

" Well, you're a capital hand at telling the news. Jack. Send 
me up a bottle of claret, will you ? and don't mention to any- 
body that I'm here." 

" Claret !— for breakfast 1 " 

** Slightly. Just look alive, that's a good girl." 

** You're not improved by living in London like a gentleman,'' 
Bhe said. 
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"Not likely. Don't gossip, but send me the wine. Best 
youVe got." 

The buxom barmaid departed with an ironical curtsey. 
Stephen, flexible and pliant^ had taken very readily to Bor- 
deaux and Burgundy for breakfast. There is nothing that com- 
mences the day so divinely as a bottle of light wine. I venerate 
ale and stout ; but I recognise in Anacreon's favourite fluid a 
stimulus alien from stupefaction — a fine poetic effervescent power 
— which the strongest ale of Edinburgh or the walled-up malt of 
Mount Edgecombe and Woolley Hall cannot rival. 

As Stephen drank his claret from a tumbler, and smoked a 
lazy cigar, he reflected on the circumstances which had brought 
him there. Queer enough they were. Cellini's ball with its 
adventure ; the Wolfs return, and their long sleep ; Raphael's 
resolve of revenge. Stephen wondered at the concatenation of 
events which had made him almost a Branscombe. What 
devilry there was among that strange race ! What presence 
of mind in Isola's ready da^^ger ! What a grotesque hoax that 
sleeping draught of the Wolfs ! What did it mean 1 Was 
it merely the horse-play of this retired pirate, or had he any 
sinister intentions in reference to the two girls ? He could mean 
no harm to his own daughter, surely. But what did he mean ? 

Stephen Langton's was a temperament that was both equable 
and excitable. He had periods of absolute lotos- eating laziness, 
and periods of the most unquenchable restlessness. If Odysseus 
had accepted the throne of the Lotophagoi he might have felt 
very much as Stephen did. And he now found himself drawn 
into a kind of eddy of life — a whirlpool, whence escape seemed 
impracticable. These Branscombes had annexed him. At tliis 
moment he could not understand what was to happen in connec- 
tion with Marmaduke and Raphael. Would there be any tragical 
development of this Aristophanic comedy ? Extremes meet, we 
know ; and the very wild comedy of highly excitable men often 
ends in horrible tragedy. Even farce ends in tragedy sometimes 
— as when a Pope dies. What says Robert Browning ? — 

** Of bow some actor played Death on a stage 
With pasteboard crown, sham orb, and tinselled dart, 
And called himself the monarch of the world, 
Then going in the tire-room afterward, 
Because the play was done, to shift himself, 
Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly 
The moment he had shut the closet door 
By Death himself. Thus God might touch a Pope 
At unawares, ask what his baubles mean, 
And whose part he presumed to play just now ? " 

Stephen Langton, however, having promised not to reappear 
in the quiet street till the day after to-morrow at earliest, dis- 
missed tne Branscombe enigma, and, as well as he could, break- 
fasted leisurely, and speculated as to what he should do with 
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bimself, The result was pretty much as follows. He paid a 
visit to the beloved gardens where had been passed the happy 
hours of his boyish wooing. To his visionary temperament it 
was a jclight to wander on those neglected lawns, under those 
treaa, where at every turn of the garden alleys it seemed that 
l)rown-eyed, fresh-cheeked Anne Page, the baby beauty, ought to 
dance out to meet him. Not there alone did Stephen Langton 
d^eam. He wandered, as of old, in the shadow of the great 
cathedral, and by the sinuous verge of the Biver Idle. He called 
back that half-forgotten life of his, with its sordid and its poetic 
naoieties, as if Witney blanket were in some way worked in with 
cloth of gold. Of course his grandfather's house and the tanyard 
helped him in this. The old gentleman and the old gentleman's 
pro^e^v were little altered. When Stephen saw his Aunt Harriet 
again, ne thought of that doleful school of the Sadbrookes', with 
|dl its mendicant misery. You cannot destroy the past Expe* 
riencefl such aa those of Stephen Iiangton's boyhood are indelible. 
They pass into the imagination ; they photograph themselves 
upon tne retina of your mind's eye, Horatio. Stephen found his 
remiuisceuces almost painful, Olim hcec meminisse juvMt is not 
invariably true. 

Stephen l^angton hired a horse and rode to Kingsleat. He 
turned out of his way to visit the scene of his early boyhood's 
affliction. To his extreme delight the old place was turned into 
a farmhouse ; in the playground the wheat was green and flour- 
ishing ; the schoolroom — no great metamorphosis — was now a 
thyesliing-floor. Stephen rode into the farmyard, and asked for 
a glass of cider. Out came a buxom lass, just such as Mr. Barnes' 
poet of the Dorset Doric describes so naturally — 

" So quick's a bird, so neat's a cat, 
So cheerful in her niater, 
The best o' maidens to come at 
's a farmer's woldest daeter." 

It was just Farmer Greenland's dinner-time ; nothing would 
induce him to let Stephen depart without taking a snack. So, 
by way of a change from his town life, he found himself eating 
boiled fowls and bacon, with mighty masses of vegetable matter, 
in the hospitable society of a stout agriculturist, his stout and 
smiling wife, and three very nice-looking young females of the 
race. It was like a dream. Had the Sadbrooke family really 
dwelt in what was now a jolly farmhouse 1 Had he been tor- 
tured there in his youth 1 He could not believe it. 

"Well," thought Stephen to himself, when, having done jus- 
tice to good Farmer Greenland's dinner, and taken friendly fare- 
well of his daughters, he rode slowly towards Kingsleat, "I 
wonder whether it would be a good speculation to mairy a 
farmer's daughter. What would the Seraph say 1 He'd tell me 
that she could never be a fit companion for me, never under- 
iitand me, never enter into aociety with me. But hang it, aftttf 
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l^ociating with Buch wild creatures as Claudia and Isola, any- 
thing quiet and commonplace is deucedly refreshing. I wonder 
where Claudia and Isola are now?" 

He rode into ^ingsleat. He went first to the public library, 
but his old acquaintance, Mr. Lonsdale, was away on his annual 
bpliday. Then, having left his horse at the Mitre, he went to 
tl)e Bectory. Ill-luck pursued him ; the Rector and his daughter 
)]iad just started for Idlechester, to dine at the Bishop's. So he 
strolled moodily back to the Mitre, and studied the Idlechester 
Chronicle over some seltzer and brandy. 

Suddenly, as he looked through the coffee-room window on the 
deserted street, Pr. Winter was visible descending the hill at his 
usual swinging pace. Stephen snatched up his hat, and did his 
best to overtake the doctor. It was no easy business. His accus- 
tomed pace, when not in a hurry, was five miles an hour. He 
was a light weight, sound of wind, with muscles of steel. Ste- 
phen's long stride scarcely helped him much. But he did over< 
take the rapid head-master at last. Then, it was difficult to bring 
himself under his notice. Dr. Winter was the most absent of 
men. He had a marvellous faculty of abstraction. He often, 
striding along on his rapid walks, ignored the existence of most 
intimate friends. Stephen could only attract his attention by 
standing so directly in his way that he could nass only by walk- 
ing through him. But when he had attracted his attention, the 
Poctor was as courteous as possible. 

As they stretched along the towing-path on the margin of Idle^ 
pr. Winter found out a good deal of his young friend's state of 
mind. " You are unsettled, Langton. I must give you a little 
ndvice. Why don't you decide on a career] Why don't you 
marry 1 You are not the man to be happy without occupation." 

" If you will find me a wife and a career, sir," said Langton 
with a slight laugh, " I'll do my best to follow your advice.'* 

" Well, I know something of your adventures. I am not sur- 
prised at your reluctance to marry. But surely you can find 
some one to console you. As to career, I always thought you 
were likely to do something in literature." 

" I cannot fiud fit topics, or satisfy myself with my treatment. 
That is what perplexes me. Now, your nephew Humphrey 
always seems to do perfectly what the public wants." 

"Humphrey is a humbug, Mr. Langton. There is nothing 
real about him. He writes successful articles because he is un- 
principled and insincere. He can adapt himself to anything, 
ijaving no definite faith. But stay and dine with me, Mr. Lang- 
ton. I'll give you some good advice, and better port wine— and 
then I'll ask you for your advice." — *♦ Mine ! ^ 

"Yes. Yours is not unlikely to be good, in reference to a 
point which I have been all day puzzling mvself to determine. 
So you shall come home with me and give it." 

They went, accordingly ; and the Doctor and his young friend 
«at down to an excellent simple dinner. It was a treat to listen 
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tn Dr. Winter's converse. It was always fresli and keen. He 
looked on life from an original point of view. Moreover, as an 
experienced schoolmaster, with a faculty for finding out the 
characteristics of youthful intellects, and a magnetic influence 
over them, he found a pleasure in studying his guest He did 
not disdain the crudities and enthusiasms of youth. He found 
real pleasure in eliciting Stephen Langton's mental perplexities, 
and m giving him counsel. He pitied a fine young fellow, bom 
among barbarians, left to educate himself, and inextricably asso- 
ciated with a race of lunatics. 

"If only," said Stephen Langton, "I had been fortunate 
enough to get a rational education ; if I had been sent to Kings- 
leat Grammar School, I should not have been so incapable as I 
now feel myself. I have never received either affection or cul- 
ture. A boy wants two helps — a mother and a schoolmaster. I 
had neither. 1 was surrounded all through my youth with people 
whom I could not understand, and who could not understand nie, 
except when I visited Mr. Page ; and having had no definite guitU 
ance, I am now unable to determine what I ought to do. I am 
unable to separate myself from the Branscombes, who seem des- 
tined to exercise a mysterious influence over me. I cannot resolve 
on any occupation that will keep me out of mischief. I just pass 
my time in amusing myself. Dr. Winter — that is all." 

" There is no greater mistake," said the Doctor. " Some French- 
man has said " — Dr. Winter read everything — " La jouissance me 
parait le hut de la vie, et la seule chose utile au monde, A miser- 
able mistake of the poor idiot's— at least when we connect it with 
his animal longing for wine and women and the like. Enjoy- 
ment, doubtless, is noble when he who enjoys can enjoy nothing 
ij^noble. If I were capable of envy," continued the Doctor, who 
had got on his hobby, and was riding it with enthusiasm, " I 
might envy Shakespeare or Kepler, Newton or Sir Humphrey in 
some supreme moment of imagination, or invention, or discovery. 
But depend upon it, Mr. Langton, to live for amusement or for 
mere comfort, is a fatal error — an error that reduces a man to the 
level of a woman or — a dog." 

Stephen laughed at the Doctor's vehemence, and sipped his 
port — undeniable wine — with the furtive reflection thattne " se- 
vere Winter" did not wholly disdain comfort, or even luxury. 

" I wish you would tell me what to do, Doctor," he said. 

" I never attempt impossibilities," responded the head-master 
quietly. " In your especial case I suspect feminine entangle- 
ments" (Stephen blushed) ; "and I can only tell you to follow 
the counsels of your own conscience. You know best whether 
the life you now live satisfies you. I fancy not. You are indepen- 
dent, and can easily break away from it by starting to travel. It 
must rest with you to resolve whether this would be wise or not" 

" Video meliora prohoquey deteriora sequor/* quoted Stephen. 

" Ah 1" laughed the Doctor, " that bit of classicaUty is a poor 
excuse. Better, however, to belong to the miserable half-and- 
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half, weak-minded, emasculate race who follow that text, than to 
those bolder mortals who rashly exclaim, Eviiy be thou my good/" 

" I don't know," said Stephen. " I abhor my own mediocrity. 
Fd rather be an absolute scoundrel, like " " Whom ? " 

" Well, I may say like any of the Branscombes. My friend 
Eaphael is an excellent instance. He is utterly devoid of con- 
science. He would not murder, perhaps; but he would very 
coolly kill a man in a duel. He would not steal perhaps, but he 
would incur any amount of debt that he could not pay. He 
would not " 

"You call that man joui friend" interrupted the head-master. 
" I am ashamed of you." 

"Upon my honour, I can't help it," replied Stephen. "I can't 
get free from him. He fascinates me." 

" Pshaw ! You have no strength of mind. Travel ! Don't 
waste your time in London upon what that man calls amusement. 
Get out of his reach if you can't resist his influence. Go abroad 
— go to Jericho — go to the Antipodes or the South Pole — rather 
than waste your life as you are now wasting it." 

" I'll think of your advice," said Stephen. 

" Nobody ever took good advice." said Dr. Winter. " Nobody. 
I'm an old fool to give it you. If you were a pupil of mine I 
shouldn't advise you — I should just flog you. You'll ^t your 
flogging, my young friend, from harsher hands than mine, and 
with a sharper implement of castigation." 

" I don't doubt it," said Stephen. 

"Nobody ever took good advice," repeated the head-master. 
** Nobody, by Zeus Kronion. Bad advice is winged — winged to 
the fabulous speed of those steam coaches they are just talking 
of. Nevertheless, I am about to ask yours. Perhaps your young 
eyes will see more clearly than my old ones through a mist of 
difficulty which besets me. You can keep a secret, I am sure." 

" I can, and will." 

" I am asked to be Bishop of Idlechester. Dr. Bythesea is to 
be translated to York. The reason why I am asked, so far as 1 
can guess it, is curious. Some years ago I thwarted the Duke of 
Axminster, who is, you know, an influential member of tlie 
Cabinet He is a singularly haughty man. I have reason to 
believe that it is by his special desire this offer comes to me. 
He is reported to nave said that I was the only man who had 
ever opposed him, and that therefore I deserved to be something 
better than a schoolmaster." 

" He reminds me of Charles the Second," said Stephen. 

" What is that ? " 

*lt happened at Winchester, I think. King Charles was 
building a palace there, and brought Nell Gwynne down with 
liim. A certain canon of the cathedral declined to let her stay at 
his house. The king gave the next vacant bishopric to the good 
little man who wouldn't receive poor Nell. It was Bishop Ken." 

" I have heard the story," said Dr. Winter. " The parallel ia 
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fair. I have no objection to accept tlie offer on account of the 
motive. But I doubt whether I am fated to be a bishop. And 
I know I*m a pretty good schoolmaster.** 

" A man who is a good schoolmaster is fit for anything,'' said 
Stephen. 

** That may be. But suppose that I can do more good as a 
schoolniaster than I could as a bishop." 

" Don't you think," urged Stephen, " that it is possible for the 
best of schoolmasters to be a schoolmaster too long ? I fancy all 
minds that are worth anything are extremely versatile, and ought 
not to be worked in a perpetual routine. For my own part, I 
should like to be a great schoolmaster, like yourself, for a few 
prosperous years — and then to be a bishop — and then to be a 
general in the army — and then prime minister — and then a great 
poet or astronomer — and so on." 

"Either you are treating the question with irony, my young 
friend," said the Doctor^ delicately cracking a filbert, " or you 
are striving to show the mcompatibility of Episcopus with Ludi- 
magister. To live a dozen lives iu one is not possible ; happy 
the man who can live one rightly." 

" I thought," said Stephen, " that there was a report that Ma 
Branscombe was to be bishop." 

" Well, that is another pomt. It seems to have been an under- 
stood thing that the vacancy would be his ; and doubtless, if I 
refuse, the offer will be made to him. I don't like to disappoint 
him. His claims are far greater than mine ; he is on intimate 
terms with Lord Cheiton ; and but for that little affair with the 
Duke of Axminster, the offer would never have reached me. I 
don't much like the look of being made a bishop for treading on 
the tenderest corns of a duke." 

" I would accept," said Stephen, briefly and oracularly. 

The doctor sat for some time silent, speculating on the change 
from the head-master's desk to the episcopal tlirone in that noble 
old cathedral of Idlech ester. At last, after filling for himself a 
glass of port, which he eyed curiously against the light, examining 
its beeswing, and then drank with evident satisfaction, Dr. Winter 
said — 

" I will take your advice. Ring for coffee, my young friend, 
and then I'll write my letter of acceptance. You shall post it 
yourself, that I may have no chance of altering my mind. 

" If I have done nothing else,'* said Stephen, " I have made a 
bishop." 

The doctor wrote his letter ; Stephen took it away with him, 
and dropped it at the post office as ne went to the Mitre. Then 
he ordered his horse, and rode back to the Half Moon at Idle- 
ch ester. The embryo prelate's hours were early ; Stephen wa« 
back at his quarters before midnight. In the parlour, to which 
he paid a visit, he found his grandfather and one of nis uncles, 
and several of their cronies, smoking and drinking hot spirit and 
water, with that solemn sedulity which nobly characterises tho 
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gfeat Britiflli tradesman. He spent a quarter of an hbxa with 
tliem ; then, taking refuge in his own room, he indulged in h 
meditative monologue on the value of education. It was curiotls, 
certainly. These people were of his own hlood, but they and he 
could not get on together with satisfaction. They were mani- 
festly uneasy in his presence, while he was simply bored. 

If you are worth anything, reader — and if you are not, Jroti 
will hardly have read as far as this — if you are Worth anything, 
I say, you have got a dog. Ldok at him — ^into his eyes, as yoil 
would look into human eyes that you love. He turns from you J 
lie is unhappy ; if you persist, he gets up and walks away. So 
with the uneducated, undeveloped man. The glance of nou6 
atUres makes him uncomfortable. His half-unconscious inferiority 
betrays itself when you look at him — when you speak to him. 
The man whom educated intelligence has raised above those of 
his own blood, has this forced upon him with emphasis. 

I suppose this — not the canine part of it — ^proves that every- 
body ought to be educated. In which case, who is to cart dung 
and criticise novels ? I fear this is Utopian. Starved souls must 
be worse than starved bodies, however. 

The next morning Stephen Langton returned to London. 
Pleasant was his early drive through the sweet country, on the 
blushful verge of summer. Yet had the trees their virgin^ 
green ; yet the larks, blithe spirits, invisible in the etheT, made 
music everywhere ; yet the blackbird fluted in the cherry orchards, 
and the thrush sang anthems in the dense elm leafage ; yet lay 
upon the leafy worla the fresh delicious air of spring. The world 
was young — at least to Stephen so it seemed. As four flying 
horses whirled him Londonward, he felt k& if all the scenefi 
through which he passed had youth and freshness — While he 
alone was old and weary and stale. 

And he made a resolve : and that was, to abandon the stupid 
empty course of life to which he had become accustomed— tO 
begin a new era — to find something to do if he C6uld not find 
somebody to love, and to do it resolutely — to make a fresh StArt, 
synchronous with Dr. Winter's episcopation. 

We shall see how he kept his resolve. 

When Stephen had washed from himself the 6oil of travel, and 
refreshed himself thereafter, he started for the quiet street. And 
I will say this for the erratic genius of the Branscombes — he was 
astonished. As he turned into the street by the end most relnote 
from the house first known to him as Isola's, he saw that some- 
thing had occurred. The house was altered. Previously quiet 
and subdued, it seemed to have suddenly thrown out a couple 
of bow windows. Over the doorway was suspended something 
strangely like a sign. An inquisitive crowd obstructed not only 
the pavement, but in some degree the carriage way, and a feW 
intelligent members of the new police were looking on. 

Stephen approached. As he aid so, it appeared that the fiigll 
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swung over the entrance was — ^a wolf ! A wolf — not sculptured, 
but stuffed, and stuffed by an artist evidently ; and looking almost 
alive. Right above the doorway appeared in large gold letters 

THE wolf's den. 

But the windows ! There was a room on each side the passage. 
The fronts of these had been cleared away, and wide bow win- 
dows put in. Those windows were filled with cages, and in the 
cages were all sorts of animals, birds, even reptiles. It was a 
grotesque menagerie. Where in the world Baphael Branscombe 
could, in two days, have collected such a strange mixture of 
creatures — chimpanzee and lynx, boa- constrictor and vulture, 
Australian magpie and Esquimaux dog — was an enigma to 
Stephen Langton. 

" Well," he quietly ejaculated, " these Brauscombes are all 
mad together." 

The scene within was even more remarkable. Both walls of 
the passage had been removed, and the two front rooms made 
into a good-sized shop. When he entered, Stephen was con- 
fronted by an odd figure— a dwarf, very short, very stout, very 
hairy about the face, and looking altogether almost inhuman. 
This grotesque creature was the guardian of a motley collection 
— there were lions, tigers, panthers, ostriches, kangaroos, wom- 
bats ; it was a wonder how so many animals could be packed in 
their cages into so small a space. 

Stephen Langton certainly was surprised. 

He inquired for Mr. Eaphael Branscombe. That gentleman 
was entirely unknown. The grotesque dwarf, whose English 
was strangely alloyed by some patois to Stephen utterly alien, 
maintained entire ignorance of the Seraph. But when Stephen a 
state of wonderment had lasted long enough, a door at the back 
suddenly opened, and Raphael appeared for a moment, beckon- 
ing ; and Stephen, of course, followed him. He was led to a 
small back room on the first floor, with a couple of chairs in it, 
and a great number of small monkeys in cages. 

" Have a cigar,. old boy," said the Seraph ; " you'll never stand 
the stench if you don't smoke." 

Stephen obeyed. Then he said — 

" What the deuce does all this mean 1 " 

" Surprised, eh ? " asked the Seraph. 

" Rather, certainly." 

" Well, if you are surprised, how will the old Wolf feel when 
he comes back 1 " 

" Astounded, I should think. But how in the world have you 
managed the affair] Where did you get all these infernal beasts ?" 

" From an acquaintance of mine in Ratcliffe Highway — a fellow 
with a big collection, who was willing enough to bring them 
all here for a trifle. Oddly enough, the fellow's name's Wolf. 
By Heaven, what a row there'll be when the respectable Mr. Mar- 
maduke Branscombe appears 1 '^ 
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" Do you mean to wait in this vile entourage of effluvia till 
that happens 1 " 

" I don't know what else to do. I would not miss his advent 
for a thousand pounds." 

'* Couldn't we take lodjrfngs just opposite 1 " suggested. Stephen. 
" That's what Theodore Hook did in JBemers Street" 

" Well, that's a good notion," replied the Seraph. " Suppose 
you go across and negotiate ? They are nearly all lodging-houses 
in this street" This little affair was soon arranged. 

" You mupt take care of yourself, Wolf," said the Seraph to the 
dwarf. " TIm* old gentleman will come back in a towering rage, 
and want to murder you." 

" Let him try," snarled the troglodyte, glaring fiercely. 

Kaphael and Stephen, established in the first floor of the op- 
posite house, watched by turns for the arrival of Marmaduke 
Branscombe. Several days passed, and they did not venture to 
leave their quarters, for fear of missing him. Their patience was 
rewarded at length. ~ 

A travelling carriage with four horses pulled up in front of 
the^ Wolf's Den at about one o'clock. The two friends were just 
at luncheon, which meal they conducted close to a window, so as 
to command the situation. 

" Here he is at last 1 " ejaculated the Seraph. There he was. 

The postilions had thrown the horses on their haunches, for 
Marmaduke had accustomed them to vigorous velocity. One of 
his myrmidons, descending from the front seat, opened the car- 
riage door. Out came the old pirate, and looked up at the house, 
and was silent There's a Yankee story of poor President Lincoln 
somewhat to this effect : — A profane ruffian, imaginative in his 
oaths, suddenly got into some unprecedented fix. An expectant 
audience surrounded him, anticipating boundless blasphemy. 
But he said no word ; he could not do justice to the subject 

So with the old Wolf. So thoroughly flabbergasted was he, 
that his fair companions, Isola and Claudia, had both reached the 
pavement before he had got together voice enough for a remark. 

" Why, papa ? " — " Why, uncle ! " cried a couple of charming 
voices. The windows of the opposite first floor were open, and 
their silver surprise travelled easily across. 

" By Jove, this is rich," said Stephen Langton. 

Choleric was the old Wolf as he entered the wild beast shop. 
Loud and deep was his voice as he exclaimed — 

" What does this mean 1 " 

The dwarf came forward, and in a patois which I cannot repro- 
duce, but which was quite intelligible to Marmaduke Branscombe, 
to whom irregular languages were professionally familiar, inquired 
what he could do for him. The two ladies had followed the old 
Wolf into the shop, and were daintily holding their dainty dresses^ 
and pressing perfumed kerchiefs to their insulted nostrils. 

*' This is MY house ! " exclaimed Mannaduke Branscombe with 
violen*; ferocity. " Who are y ou ? " 

Q 
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"My name is Wolf," replied the dwarf volubly. "I keep A 
menagerie. What can I sell you ? This is the finest chimpanzee 
in Europe — almost as handsome as a man ; if he could talk he 
would be better than some men. That panther — the ladies are 
looking at that panther. Ah ! she is a beautiful creature — so 
tame, but she hates men ; she likes ladies, pretty ladies. She 
killed a boy once, but don't say anything alx)ut it, please. She is 
cheap. I can sell her for a hundi^ pounds. She would defend 
you, Senora," he said, looking at the panther's namesake. 

" Stop this foolery / ^ thundered Marmaduke. " What the devil 
is the meaning of my house being turned into this confounded 
bear-garden? You're a robber and a scoundrel. IVe a great 
mind to murder you." With which utterance the fierce old man. 
advanced towards the dwarf menagerie-keeper in a threatening 
attitude. The troglodyte opened wide eyes, and a wider mouth, 
and drew from his breast a pistoL Things looked serious. Prac- 
tical jokes too often end seriously. 

" Papa ! " exclaimed the argent voice of Isola, " didn't you tell 
us you had played Raphael a trick 1 You may be sure he has 
played you this trick in return." 

The old Wolf acquired sudden enlightenment; and at this 

Eoint the two conspirators entered the shop, and accosted the 
idies with courteous errvpressement. 

Marmaduke Branscombe burst into prodigious laughter. 

"You're too much for me, my boy," he said to the Seraph. 
" You're a Branscombe. By Heaven, I almost thought I was mad, 
or dreaming ; but now, as you have turned my house upside 
down, perhaps you'll tell me where I'm to go 1 " 

" Come to Clarges Street," said the Seraph. " There's plenty 
of room for you there ; but won't you take a chimpanzee or a 
panther with you ? " 

They went on to Clarges Street, and were soon comfortably 
established there. 

"Pray," said Raphael to his sister, "what mischief have you 
been doing or plotting since you ran away ? " 

"We have only been to Brighton," she replied. "It was a 
whim of my uncle's, just to play you a trick. He gave you some* 
thing to make you sleep." 

" Thank you for the information," said the Seraph. " I fancy 
we found that out for ourselves some time ago." 

" Well," laughed Isola, " 1 think you had very much the best 
of it. Papa won't try to play any more tricks upon you for a day 
or two." 

" No," growled the Wolf, taking his pipe from his mouth ; 
" I'll be hanged if I do ! Perhaps you'll tell me what I'm to do 
with that house, now you've turned it into a den of lions ? '* 

" Go and live there, papa, like Daniel," said Isola. 

" I think the fellow I've put in will be a capital tenant," said 
the Seraph ; " and a shop of that kind is rather wanted in the 
neighbourhood. Better let him stay." 
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I will not pretend to record the evening reflections of the Wolf 
or his nephew ; each was happy in the grotesque and eccentric 
fashion of the Branscombes. Not so either Claudia or Isoia : I 
rather fancy that Marmaduke's pretty daughter was pining to be 
loved. With all her wild spirits and gay slang, the little beauly 
was dissatisfied with life. What did she want, I wonder ? She 
had money beyond limit. What will not money procure ? 

Claudia had met Sir Arthur Willesden at Brighton, and con- 
tinued her flirtation. Matters indeed were beginning to get 
serious. She had succeeded in convincing him that she meant 
Boiiietliing ; he, having had that conviction thrust through his 
taurine brow, pushed with prodigious obstinacy against all ob- 
stacles. Claudia felt in danger. 

Did she like Sir Arthur ] Was he the strong man with the 
governing hand whom her fancy painted him ? Did he love her? 
Could they possibly assimilate in tastes and occupations ? The 
poor Panther perplexed herself perpetually with endless ques- 
tionings of this and other kinds. She found no answers. She 
only found that he laid persistent siege to her — that he looked on 
her as his property — that he would not leave her alone. 

How often — ah, how often — she sorrowed over the poetic boy 
whose love she had thrown away ! 

As to Stephen, when he separated that evening from his friends, 
and shut himself up in his Jermyn Street sanctuary, he became 
seriously meditative. What a gulf was fixed between the calm 
wisdom of Dr. Winter and the mad freaks of this wild race of 
Branscombe ! Well, he was a boy yet, almost ; he wo aid sepa- 
rate himself from these people ; he would try another life — 
perhaps even another love. Oh, delicious thought ! Where 
dwelt the beautiful creature who would give him the virgin touch 
of her lip, the virgin blush of her heart? Surely he was not 
doomed to loneliness because his truth had been foiled by frailty 
and falsehood — surely life had its treasure awaiting him yet ! 

But where to seek? — No, mere search would be futile. He 
must qualify himself for love by work ; he was empty and use- 
less now — a mere votary of pleasure — a being unlovable by any 
woman whose love was worth possession. What should he do to 
attain manhood of mind ? How should he conquer his virility ? 
To be like Humphrey, of some sordid profession, seemed dis.;ust- 
ing to him ; while he had modesty enough to believe that, though 
lie longed to be a poet, he did not possess the vision and the 
faculty divine ; yet to think, to observe, to write — to describe, if 
unable to create — this was the thirst of his soul. He would travel. 
It seemed to him, as it has seemed to thousands, that if he sought 
he must find. At the very least, if the love for which he pined 
were imposf^ible, inachievalde, and if to be a poet were utterly be- 
yond him, he might turn travel to some serious literary import 

In the adyta of his heart he believed in the possibility of a 
new, enthralling, absorbing love— a love beside which his boy- 
penchant for sweet Anne Page and his fantastic flirtation wiih 
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the Panther would be like sepia sketches in the presence of r% 
picture painted by Titian in his ninetieth year. Why his nine- 
tieth ? Because the love of colour grows with age. So Stephen. 
Lang ton saw in the far-distance a delicious creature whom he 
first created and afterwards loved — a creature to madden poets, 
to cause the blood of Iliads, the wandering of Odysseus, the 
ebrious joy of Anacreontics. And he felt the fullest faith that 
his guess must have successful issue — little knowing that to chase 
such a phantom of the imagination is like attempting to reach 
the horizon, which keeps just as far ahead of the man wno gallops 
as of the man who loiters. 

Better to stay at home and wait till that which you long for 
descends upon you with sudden sweetness. Better to be calm 
and patient, and surely the very strength of your thirst will make 
the ibuntain flow. There are some things which any man— any 
vulgar man indeed — may gain. Gold is one: he has only to 
enter upon a trnde, to work from sunrise to sunset, to be perfectly 
honest and perfectly unscrupulous ; he will die a millionaire. 
Fame is another ; if it be literary fame he requires, let him only 
write books which are slightly stupid and singularly religious ; 
let him combine Tupper with A. K. H. B., infusing a sli<j:ht touch 
of Spurgeon-and -water ; he will be famous, and Good Words and 
the Record will praise him. But love is another affair, thank Qod. 
It is not a thing to be gained by utter abnegation of manhood- 
like money and renown. 



CHAPTEE XXYIL 
morpill's appointment. 

I HOPE I have not been hard upon Humphrey MorfiU. He 
had one great object in life — his own advancement. He was 
marvellous in perspicacity and manipulation. He could see at a 
glance what was to be done, and could do it. This is a most 
valuable faculty. He made no mistakes. He never longed for 
the impossible. He saw in the world an arena where few men 
were as strong as himself, and he threw himself into it to win 
what prizes were open to him. And he won prizes. He had 
many qualifications. Beyond his native ability, which was un- 
usually great, and tlie power of which he could exactly estimate, 
he had his wife's fortune and his uncle's position. For Dr. Winter 
was Bishop-designate of Idlechester. 

And it so happened that the severe and conscientious head- 
master who would not, after the elopement, have lifted a finger 
to aid the nephew who had acted with dishonour, was the means 
of his advancement The Duke of Axminster being the Diony- 
sius of Kingsleat, had naturally a Dionysian ear. The Duke was 
the proudest of men, but he was also a gentleman. He was angry 
beyond expression when Kingsleat rebelled against his parfia- 
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mentary influence. He was angrier still when, desiring to expel 
Mr. Lonsdale from his position at the Kingsleat library, he found 
an obscure schoolmaster a man who not only resisted his ducal 
will, but drank his choicest claret, and then wrote a Greek epigram 
up(m him. But in time the Duke grew calm, and saw the injus- 
tice of his own desires. He saw that if he had ousted from the 
librarianship the blameless Lonsdale, he should have regretted it 
to the end of his ducal days. He felt truly grateful to Dr. Winter 
for the resolute resistance which had prevented him from making 
a fool of himself. He recognised in the obstinate head-master, 
who treated a Duke of Axminster with contempt, a man of un- 
usual calibre. Whence it happened that one day, at a Cabinet 
Council, Cheiron mentioning that the Archbishop of York was 
just dead, and that he thought of promoting Bishop Bytiiesea, 
the Duke immediately thought, " What a capital bishop Winter 
would make in these days when most bishops are old women ! " 

And as Axminster was a man to whom the First Minister 
would not think of refusing such a mere trifle as the disposal of 
a bishopric. Dr. Winter got the offer. And Stephen Langton 
coerced nim to accept it 

Now the Dionysian ear had brought to the Duke tlie informa- 
tion that Dr. Winter had a nephew — a very promising young 
man. Of the elopement also rumour had reached him ; but it 
was not likely to occur to him that any man would quarrel with 
his nephew for running away with two or three thousand a-year. 
That is virtue too severe. So, having made up his mind to do 
what he could for Dr. Winter, with that facile generosity which 
pertains to great princes who cannot feel the cost of anything, he 
put Morfill on his list for an appointment Whence it happened 
that the young man was diverted from that high road to the 
Woolsack which he had chosen, by an offer of a temporary ap- 
pointment abroad, which would bring him both reputation and 
money, and at the termination whereof the Government would, 
of course, provide him with other remunerative occupation. Find- 
ing that it would rather advance than retaxd him in his career, 
Humphrey Morfill accepted. 

This keen-sighted man did not understand women — least of all 
his wife. Balzac has remarked that even the Creator of women 
cannot understand them ; perhai)s he is right. Humphrey, when 
he persuaded Anne Page to elope with him, did it just as he 
would have made a strong move in the game of chess. He did 
not trouble himself to analyse the subtle complex motives at 
work even in that childish breast to induce her to go with him. 
He did not look into the future, with any vague doubt as to whe- 
ther the girl who ran away to marriage might hereafter wish to 
run away from marriage. Humphrey had one quality, which was 
a source of weakness as well as strength — confidence in himself. 
This strengthened him when he had to enter the arena of intel- 
lectual strife; but it weakened him when dealing with a woman. 
He could not believe that a woman would betray him. 
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As most of Anne's intercourse with the Seraph occurred durinj^ 
her visits to Clau<Ua in Clarges Street, Humphrey, absorbed iu 
business, knew nothing of it But even her more daring esca- 
pades did not come to his co^isance. He heard nothing of the 
lite nights out which had coincided with his absence on affairs. 
The servants pitied the pretty childish Mrs. MorfiU, and did not 
dream of informing against her. They disliked their master, 
whose reserve and inflexibility were not intended for servile 
popularity. Hence happened it that he heard nothing of the im- 
proprieties to which the Seraph had cruelly forced his poor little 
victim, and fully believed that she was as iunocent a creature as 
when he stole her from Kingsleat Rectory. His high opinion of 
himself made him blind to the possil)ilities which lay around hinu 
He looked on his wife as a child still ; and, when he had accepted 
an appointment which took him at once to Constantinople, he 
annouuced to his wife, with the utmost coolness, his inteiitiou 
of going and taking her with hinL 

Women in love are wonderful in their power of dissimulation. 
She received the announcement with as much coolness apparently 
as he gave it with. But the thought of Raphael conferred upon 
her this factitious strength. She believed in the power of the 
man whom she loved to save her from exile. 

Humphrey Morfill, having quietly one evening told her his 
intentions, went out to meet some friends. He spent very few 
evenings at home. He wasted no time, and made even his trifling 
dissipations useful. 

When he was gone, poor little Anne took flight to her own 
room and threw herself with utter abandonment upon a couch, 
burying her sweet brown- tressed head in her tiny white hands, 
and sobbing without restraint. 

" How cruel he is ! " she muttered. " How wicked he is ! 
Why did he take me away from Kingsleat 1 He doesn't love me, 
I know — and I hate him. Yes ; I do. I won't go to Constanti- 
nople. I'd rather kill myself." And so on — ad libitum. 

And, as she lay there, crushed into strange cares, thinking 
wild thoughts, sobbing mad resolves— exquisitely beautiful so 
far as you could see any part of her — with brown dishevelled 
hair over plump white shoulders, and white hands clenchin.* 
themselves pink — some one catches her ; some one had entered 
the room quietly, and closed the door, and now stood quietly, a 
spectator of her childish grief, with a smile of amusement on his 
lip. Presently he stepped forward, raised her suddenly in his 
strong arms from the couch, and, seating himself there, looked 
laui^hingly into her tearful and astonished face. 

"What is the matter with my little pet?" asked Raphael 
Branscombe, and then kissed her on the eyelids. 

She told him her grief. 

" Well, child, you'll have a very nice trip. Constantinople la 
a charming place. Perhaps I may come and see you there.'* 

First she tried, in her indignation, to escape from the grasp ol 
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steel which held her. This was vain ; so she nestled closer to 
him, and whispered — " I'm not going." 

"Wives must obey their husbands," he said. *♦! don't en- 
courage rebellion. You'll enjoy it, my darling." 

" I shall come to you," she said with serious emphasis. 

" Amusing ! '' thought the Seraph. " The little girl's entity. 
What's to be done with her 1 " 

" O Raphael ! " she exclaimed, suddenly slipping from be- 
tween his arms and gliding to the floor at his ieet, " I cannot 
leave you. I cannot--I cannot — I cannot. I love you." 

She iterated and reiterated these phrases with inexhaustible 
pertinacity. Raphael raised her from the ground, and walked up 
and down the room in reflective mood. At last he said — 

" My dear child, you are such a mere girl that I doubt whether 
you know your own mind." 

" Yes ; I do, I do, I do," she interrupted eagerly. 

" Well, you may, child. But you don't know the result of 
what you ask. Now, wait a minute, and calm yourself a moment, 
and think." 

He passed a very steady hand over her flushed forehead, as if 
to tranquillise her by some magnetism of touch. 

" If you leave your husband," he said, " you throw away your 
life. You will have a few weeks or months of delight with me — 
weeks most likely — and then you will die, or wish to die. Can 
you throw away a comfortable home for a month or two of plea- 
sure ? It is absurd, child. It is because I like you, and pity 
you, that I tell you so." 

" / shall come to you,* she repeated. 

" By Jove," thought the Seraph to himself, " what a singularly 
moral man I am, and didn't know it ! If I were to go into the 
Chandos to-night, and tell the fellows that the prettiest woman 
in London (bar one) had offered to run away with me, and I had 
declined, I wonder who would believe it ? Ton my life, though, 
I should like to save this little thing. She's such a young bird. 
What the devil shall I do ? " 

Thus soliloquised the Seraph in the bed-chamber which should 
have been sacred to Humphrey MorfiU, while that learned gentle- 
man was supping with some distinguished barristers, and that 
gentleman's charming little wife was awaiting the Seraph's de- 
cision with anxiety as terrible as that of Esther the Queen in the 
inner court of the king's house when she had come unbidden into 
the presence of Ahasuerus. 

" Well," he said at last, " you must have your way, I suppose. 
Give me due notice of MortiU's movements. If you are quite 
determined to ruin yourself, why should I interfere 1 But you 
eanH mean it." 

•* I do mean it," she said. " I cannot live with that man ; I 
despise him ; I hate him. You have made me love you — you 
know you have. Raphael, you must not desert me." 

ThiB little Anne, for the first time in her life, had a will of her 
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own. Never before, I suppose, had she felt the real passion of 
love. Por Stephen Langton it was only a child's fancy ; and she 
had run away with Humphrey Morfill from a mere wish to escape 
Claudia's tyranny ; but the Seraph had really awakened her 
sleeping heart — ^had created a woman where there was but a girl 
before — had lighted the inextinguishable volcano which exists 
beneath the iciest and calmest maidenhood. 

He was in no degree loth to take the consequences, only he 
really pitied the little girL He had not realised the fact that she 
was more than a child. He would have had no compunction in 
taking away a queenlier creature, but he had been merely playing 
with Anne, whom he regarded as a baby and toy. However, he 
now discovered that he was wrong — that Lilliput may have its 
Cleopatra. So, like the highly practical man that he had always 
been, he reflected on the details of the affair. Morfill might want 
to fight him — he didn't care about that ; or might go to law — 
well, the Branscombes could afford a few thousands now. He 
should by and by, of course, get tired of the little runaway, and 
then he must find her a place where she could live in comfortable 
seclusion. All these matters passed rapidly yet lucidly through 
his mind during the few moments in whicli he kept Mrs. Morfill 
in suspense. One feeling which he had was pleasure at annoy- 
ing Morfill, alloyed, however, by the impression that the young 
lawyer would care little about his wife so long^ as he kept his 
wife's money. However, that couldn't be helped ; he had com- 
menced the adventure, and must carry it to its issue, and he 
accordingly did not leave Mrs. Morfill until he had arranged to 
take her away from her husband's house about an hour before 
the time that should be fixed for that husband's departure. The 
prospect of the adventure delighted the Seraph. Nothing did he 
so thoroughly enjoy as a " neat thing" of this sort. 



CHAPTER XXYIIL 

STEPHEN LANGTON's GUEST. 

" TTTHO seeks, shall find." I like the aphorism. It is highly 
yy encouraging. It is, in some cases perhaps, partially 
true. The knight-errant may get his adventure, tne merchant 
venturer his gold, coined hatred, the coquette her flirtation. Ay, 
there may even come to the barrister the woolsack, and to the 
doctor the accouchement of a princess. But anything noble— no. 
Nelson exclaimed, " I wish I could catch Bonaparte on a wind I ^* 
Why, if the passionate sea-chivalry of England, as embodied and 
crystallised in our Nelson, had caught the conquering greed of 
France, the mighty Moloch, Napoleon, on a wind^ what a sublime 
crisis it would nave been ! Who doubts for the millionth of a 
moment how it would have ended % Who cannot conjure up a 
vision of the pale passionate face of the avenging admiral running 
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the Victory alongside General Bonaparte's ship? There wonW 
have been no Waterloo. But the glory was reserved for one of 
calmer temper than the victor of Trafalgar. With a longing as 
extreme as Nelson's to meet Bonaparte on the sea, longed Stephen 
for love. Perchance, had he been an admiral, had there been war, 
had there been " the meanest man of men," as Wordsworth well 
calls Napoleon, to thwart in his career of fiend, Stephen would have 
longed to fight. But now he longed for true love. Blame him not. 
"Were there more Emmas, there would be more Nelsons." The 
man who can love well in peace, can fight well when there is war. 

Stephen Lan^ton went down to the Chandos to dine on tlie 
very evening that the Seraph had devoted to Mrs. Morfill. The 
first man he saw was Phil Palliser — better known among his 
cronies as Seagull Palliser. Phil was the most resolute of jachts- 
nien. He kept a schooner yacht called the Seagull, at Cowes, and 
he devoted himself to that yacht. His relations, a good family, 
were anxious that he shoula make a figure in the world, and he 
had the materials ; he had money and he had brains ; but Phil 
had fallen in love with his yacht, and it was obvious that nothing 
short of shipwreck would cure him. Indeed, I doubt if an ordi- 
nary shipwreck would have had that effect Possibly, if he liad 
been cast away in the very centre of the Pacific, and compelled 
to cast lots with his comrades who should eat whom. Seagull Pal- 
liser would have given iip yachting. I doubt if anything else 
would have cured nim. He and Stephen chancing to be without 
other acquaintances dined tSte-d-tite, Of course, over the claret, 
they became frightfully confidential ; and Langton told Palliser 
that he was weary of his unoccupied life, that he couldn't stand 
it any longer, that he meant to travel in search of a career. 

"Ah," said Phil, "1 like that Travel in search of a career ' 
Tell you what, old boy, I've got a career — which is, to traveL" 

Stephen answered not, but sipped his wine. 

" Look here," resumed Palliser, " I'm oft" on a yachting trip — 
going to the Mediterranean. Can't matter to you where you go. 
Better go with me." 

" When are you off ? " asked Stephen. 

" When you like. To-morrow, if you like. I've been waiting 
for a fellow to go witL Fellows won't leave London this time of 
year, confounded fools." 

" It would suit me very well," said Stephen. " To-morrow is 
rather sharp, but I shall be quite ready by the day after." 

" Give us your hand, old Doy," said Seagull Palliser. " Like 
your style, I do. Tell you what, I'll go down to-morrow morning 
— no, by Jove, I'll catch the Southampton mail to-night — heaps 
of time. You come on to Cowes and bring your traps as soon as 
you're ready. That do i "—" Perfectly." 

Hence was it that Stephen Langton, having taken leave of his 
friends among the Brauscombes — and I assure you he did not 
forget Isola— found himself, with his luggage, and his servant 
Auguste Lancel, on board the clipping schooner-yacht Seagull, 
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within forty-eight hours of the colloquy briefly recorded ftbora. 
And. Phil Falliser was not the man to let the ^.^rass grow under 
his feet — assuming that to be a marine possibility. It may be 
asked, how in the world could Stephen expect, by joining an 
enthusiastic yachtsman, to realise his dream i Was he going in 
for a mermaid 1 Well, in the first place, Stephen had resolved 
to travel, and rather superstitiously jumped at the first offer. 
And, secondly, it is to be observed that yachtsmen occasionally 
go ashore, and have been known to make havoc among feminine 
susceptibilities under such circumstances. I am not going to 
follow Seagull Palliser and Stephen Langton through all their 
adventures in the Midland Sea. One a<l venture shall su^ce. 
Stephen was lying in the stern smoking, ^vith no companion save 
Palliser 8 big Newfoundland dog, an animal that had taken a 
great fancy to him. As he lay in one of those satisfied divamy 
moods which often come to the poetic temperament, his eyes half 
closed from very weariness of the intense blue of sea and sky, it 
seemed to him that he saw— very far off — Raphael Branscombe 
pacing the sea-shore with a woman indescribably beautiful, though 
of melancholy beauty. Not Anne Page, certainly ; a creature of 
stranger and more poetic charm. The vivid fancy was interrupted 
by a clamour of voices ; he opened his eyes and sprang to his 
feet, and found that the sky was suddenly overclouded, that a 
storm had arisen ; he heard Phil Palliser exclaim to the clever 
young mariner who managed his yacht — "Where are we ]" 

" Off Monte Cristo, sir." 

" Is there any harbourage, do you know ? '' 

" I've heard it's pretty fair, sir. We*d better try it. With this 
wind we can't make Elba." 

So the Seagull ran into the harbour of the little islet of Monte 
Cristo, nine miles in circuit, concerning which our beloved enter- 
tainer, Alexandre Dumas, has built up so deliciously absurd a 
romance. And the next day Langton and Palliser explored the 
island. They found the ruins of a convent ; many caverns ; a 
populous colony of wild goats. I need hardly say that they 
found no treasures, nor even anybody to offer them the enchanted 
hachish. Wherefore, when the gale had subsided, they thought 
they would visit the birthplace of Napoleon, and evening saw 
the Seagull at anchor in the bay of Ajaccio. 

Life is made up of coincidences — especially the life of a man 
like Stephen Langton. When the beautiful Seagull ran into that 
noble gulf where lie the Bloody Islands, his heart throbbed as he 
looked upon the lofty mountains which he had never beheld be- 
fore. Tlieir forms seemed familiar to him. Had he beheld them 
in dreams 1 When they ran ashore — when they stood in the chief 
street, named after Napoleon, and ornamented by an avenue of 
orange-trees — when they wandered through the Place du Dia- 
mant, overlooking the sapphire waters of the bay — Stephen felt in 
his breast a fluttering hall-prescient warning of something strange 
to come. Eventide arrived ; after an excellent Corsican dinner 
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the two yachtsmen loitered on the Place, among a crowd of pro- 
menaders, the women wearing the black faldetta, suggestive of 
mystery and intrigue, while a military band played lively airs. 
There came upon Stephen the conviction — " 1 have iome ohm to 
meet in this place,'* As he stood that night on the seawall, inhal- 
ing the delicious breath of the wooing west, watching the reflex 
of the Milky Way and the Evening Star (star of love) in the 
phosphorescent waters of the gulf, watching point after point of 
light which indicated the fanali on point after point of land, lis- 
tening to the joyous music and the soft susurrus of the loitering 
crowds, Stephen was so impressed by his belief that lie turned 
abruptly to Seagull Palliser and said — ** I shall have an adven- 
ture here." 

"Run away with a little Corsican, I suppose. Better not 
Vendetta, you know. Awkward. However, ii you want to take 
something nice away in tlie yacht, she's at your service." 

" I don't contemplate any particular escapade of that kind," 
said Stephen quietly ; " but I have a conviction that something 
will happen to me here. I'm rather a queer fish, you know, Pal- 
liser. I've often had such presentiments, and they're always ful- 
filled. My impression is that there is some one in this town of 
Ajaccio who wants to see me — whom I must see." 

"All right, old boy. I don't quite understand it; but I'll 
stick to you like a brick." 

" You're in no particular hurry to move, are you ?" asked Stephen. 

" Not a bit. Stay here a month if you like. Buy relics of old 
Bony. It seems a jolly island, and the fish that plump little 
landlady gave us for dinner were as fresh as herrings." 

"They weren't herrings, though," said Stephen, "and they 
were uncommonly nice ; but the wine was awfully strong. But 
I feel so certain, Phil, that something's going to happen here, that 
I should like to stay here a few days and see." 

" If we stay a few days, something will happen — namely, I 
shall fall in love. That quaint black picturesque dress the women 
wear, and the way they manage their dark flashing eyes, have 
nearly done for me already. The worst of it is, I can't talk 
Italian a bit." 

" Never mind. I can, and so can Auguste. We'll help you." 

" Don't like making love through an interpreter," said Seagull 
Palliser. " Rather likely to get sold. Interpreter may let you 
in, and keep the fun lor himself." 

The result of this confabulation was that Langton and Palliser 
amused themselves by thoroughly exploring Ajaccio and its 
neighbourhood. They visited the Casa Bonaparte, in the Place 
Letitia, where dwelt Carlo Maria Bonaparte, the struggling advo- 
cate. At the age of eighteen, this youn*,' lawyer, with a barrister's 
improvidence, married Letitia Ramolino, the beauty of Corsica, 
fourteen years old. Those wore the days of the Coraican republic, 
when Pasquale Paoli, immortal patriot, was defending his native 
JiltfuL naftinst the aggressive and tyrannous French, to whom 
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Genoa had ceded the island. Thirty years later, after a weary 
struggle, Corsica placed itself under the protection of England^ 
and Sir Gilbert £iliot was appointed governor ; but in 1796 we 
deserted it in a wonderful hurry, at the first appearance of a 
couple of French generals, sent over by Napoleon in the flush 
of Italian conquest. I suppose William Pitt did not think the 
romantic islet worth a fight 

Well, in 1764, young Carlo Bonaparte, newly married to the 
exquisite little Leiitia Ramolino, was Paoli's secretary, and a very 
fiery opponent of the French. He died at Paris, at the early age 
of thirty -nine, leaving eight children to the care of his young 
widow. Often had Carlo Bonaparte, who spent all that he 
earned, been troubled for the future of those eight children ; and 
lo, Napoleon conquered half a world, and Joseph and Jerome and 
Louis were kings, and Caroline a queen, and Pauline and Eliza 
princesses. What a superfluous wealth of royalty cradled in the 
little house of the Corsican lawyer ! And Napoleon made his 
uncle a cardinal, and would have made Lucian a king if that 
unambitious Bonaparte had not resolutely declined the doubtful 
glory of a throne. Stephen Langton heartily approved Lucian'sde- 
termination. Bad enough to be a kin<; in any case, he thought, but 
to be a sub-king to a Napoleon must have been an awful business. 

The two yachtsmen wandered through the vicinity of Ajaccio, 
and ate grapes and almonds and figs in the pleasant orcnards, 
and admired the beautiful peasant girls carrying fruit-baskets 
and wine jars on their low-crowned straw-hats. Then they went 
out to see the anchovy-fishing off the Bloody Islands, and occa- 
sionally varied their amusement by a cruise as far as Cape Corso 
in the SeagiUL But no adventure came to Stephen Langton, 
who (juietly submitted to the chaff which his comiude now and 
then inflicted on him in reference to his anticipation. Nor had 
Palliser, though greatly smitten by the quaint beauty of the 
Corsican damsels, succeeded in the initiation of any erotic enter- 
prise. His tongue had a stubborn incapacity for adapting itself 
10 any language but its own sibilant guttural English. So, with 
the most adventurous intentions in the world, poor Seagull Pal- 
liser could make no way. One delicious morning they went out 
immediately after breakfast to watch the arrival of the Marseilles 
steamer. On the quay Stephen took special notice of a group of 
three persons. One was a noble old Corsican, of stately presence, 
but with the very gleam of vendetta in his eye. With him was 
a creature exquisitely beautiful, but smitten with the pallor of 
hope deferred. And the third person being Marc Antonio, the 
fisherman, I need not say who were the other twain. Ah, it was 
not the first time by many that the swift Fantasia had made 
vain voyage to Ajaccio to meet the steamer from Marseilles. 
Angelo Montalti knew full well that it was vain, but he would 
not thwart poor Fiordilisa's desires ; and so Marc Antonio took 
the boat round every week, and more than once the deserted wife 
had voyaged in it. Her story was known through Corsica. The 
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wild islanders, when they saw her perfect pallid beanty, muttered 
menaces against the false Englishman, fiut she, in whom love 
had begotten trust, believed that something terrible had happened 
to him — ^that he had been stricken down by disease or accident — 
othei-wise she felt full faith that he would have returned, to her. 
And she had tragic visions of him whom she loved, lying deli- 
rious in hospitals, lying shattered and shapeless at the foot of 
mighty cliffs, lying shot through the heart in a duel. Anything 
rather than false. The idea of Raphael Branscombe's falsehood 
left no mark upon the maiden purity of the mirror of her mind, 
though all Corsica had accepted it, and melancholy dirge-like 
ballads, and fiercer rhapsodies, prophesying vendetta, were heard 
night after night in every locanda. 

Marc Antonio, seeing strangers {nigri cygni) in Ajaccio, had 
soon made out that they were countrymen of Raphael Brans- 
combe — " Raffaelle Birbone,'* as he was commonly called. So he 
found out Augnste, Stephen's valet, and from him got a vague 
notion that Fiordilisa's betrayer was not unknown to Auguste's 
master. It was very vague and confused, for the Frenchified 
Italian of the valet, and the soft flat Corsican dialect of the fisher- 
man, had few points of contact. But his report of the colloquy 
excited the anxious eager curiosity of the poor broken Lily of 
Isola Rossa ; and so, when the bustle of the Marseilles boat was 
over, and the yachtsmen had sauntered away to smoke upon the 
seawall, where seldom came a single saunterer save themselves 
all through the sultry summer day, they were suddenly encoun- 
tered by Angelo Montalti and his granddaughter, and Fiordilisa 
exclaimed to Stephen, in an abrupt, piteous, agitated voice — 

" You are English, seiior ] " 

It took her a long time to make him understand that it was 
Raphael for whom she. inquired so eagerly ; and when he did 
understand it^ he knew not what to say. But by degrees he said 
enough to show her that her husband was alive and well, and her 
eyes brightened, and her pale cheeks flushed at the good news. 
And then came reflection and action. 

" Why does he not come 1 Why does he not even write ? 
Raffaelle ! " Thus sotto voce she exclaimed, and would have sud- 
denly fallen to the ground if Angelo's arm had not caught her 
round the waist at tne very moment. 

The keen eye of the old man had watched all the interview. 
Angelo Montalti could detect in every tone of Stephen Langton's 
voice the natural reluctance to say too much in these critical cir- 
cumstances. Stephen, of course, was wh oily ignorant of Raphael's 
position in reference to Fiordilisa, and fearing to injure his friend, 
told as little about him as possible. Angelo noted this, and knew 
its meaning ; his foregone conclusions were justified ; he felt at 
his breast for that ivory-hafted poniard which he had deftly 
prepared for the inevitable vendetta. 

" She will die soon," he muttered to himself, " and then 1 ** 

Raphael was very cool ; but the glance of that old Corsican'fl 
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ey« at that moment might have made even him nervous. Fior- 
dilifta was tenderly conveyed by her grandfather and Marc An- 
tonio to their locanda. Hitherto she had felt a certainty that 
lier beloved Raphael was prevented from reaching her or com- 
municating with her by some dire disaster ; but now this belief 
of hers was annihilated by the testimony of one who professed to 
know him well, to be his frieifd. \Miere was he then ] IVhy — 
oh ! why did he not come to her ? These unanswerable questions 
seemed to bum themselves into her brain, to stab her loving heart 
with wounds of wonder. 

^^fVhy? — Why? " she ejaculated, as she lay upon her bed 
in the locanda, with her left hand, white as a lily, nervously 
clutching at the seat of her fluttering heart, upon which had sud- 
denly come a sharp inexplicable anguish. Her eyes were set in 
a straining stare as if she fain would pierce the leagues of restless 
misty foam which lay between herself and Raphael, and know 
for herself where indeed he was — why he had left her lonely. 
But Angelo Montalti, having left her in female care, returned to 
Ask further questions of Stephen, who was still walking on the 
seawall with Palliser in rather a disturbed state of mind. 

" Queer coincidence !" said Seagull Palliser to Stephen. " What 
is all this about Branscombe ? " 

" I hardly understand," replied Stephen. " So far as I can 
make it out, that pretty creature supposes herself to be his wife. 
It seems to me hardly probable. He is very careless of what he 
does when women are concerned ; but I can't fancy marriage in 
his line." 

" Odd business. Your presentiment comes true, after all — not 
in a very pleasant way, though. Rather a bore to have to ex- 
tenuate Branscombe's escapades. Pretty girl for yourself might 
have been worth a little trouble. Hadn't we better bolt 1 " 

" No," said Stephen. "I don't like the affair ; but it is clear 
that Branscombe is in some way implicated, and I must do what 
I can, both for him and the girl." 

" Beautiful girl, by Jove ! " said Palliser. " Never liked Brans- 
combe — fellow always so high and mighty — seems to think you're 
nobody. My family's as good as his any day. Besides, he's too 
fast. I don t mind a man's being moderately fast — but, hang 
it, Branscombe don't stop at anything. I call him too fast. He 
hastn't got any heart, I don't think." 

"Heart ! " ejaculated Stephen, who had scarcely listened to his 
fi-iend's tirade, until that particular monosyllable awoke him from 
his reverie. " Heart ! Why, the devil himself, if there is such 
ft persona<:e, has more heart, as you call it, than Raphael Brans- 
combe. He's a wretch, Phil — that's a fact." 

" Well," said the honest yachtsman, looking at Stephen with 
considerable astonishment, " I'm surprised to hear you say that. 
I thought you were one of his chief cronies ; you were always 
together in London." 

^ My dear fellow^" returned Stephen, " what you say is quite 
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tme, and I am quite sure it Burprises me more than it eyer conld 
you to remember my intimate association with him; but you 
know it was a case of Faust and Mephistopheles." 

" For God's sake, don't quote the classics to me, old boy ; I 
never could remember anything I learnt at school ; I haven't 
opened a book since — except it was a novel. Who the deuce were 
tne heavy swells you mentioned ? ** 

"It doesn't matter," said Stephen. "What I meant to say 
was, that Branscombe exerts a strange kind of influence over me ; 
I can't resist him." 

" Ha — mesmerism. Saw a fellow mesmerised once — awful fool 
he looked. Shouldn't have thought that would have operated 
with yoiu" 

This extremely interesting colloquy was interrupted by the 
advance of Angelo Montalti. How changed from the hospitable 
patriarch who welcomed Raphael Branscombe to the old house 
amid the olive orchards ! Then he was full of joyous welcome, 
of antique poetry, of simple Homeric delight in the current of 
events ; now he looked like an avenger. There was a lambent 
fire in his dark eye, and his firm lips showed resolve immovable. 
As he approached, Stephen Langton had a vision of what must 
happen if the old man and Raphael Branscombe should meet 
face to face. 

Stephen knew the Seraph pretty well by this time ; knew him 
utterly fearless — ^utterly remorseless. He could imagine this old 
man, inspired by heroic grief and incalculable injury, confronting 
Raphael Branscombe. He could see the Seraph's lips tighten, 
bis keen eye flash, his, unerring hand point the pistol at his 
antagonist, and pull the trigger without an instant's lieeitation. 
He ifelt certain that if Angelo Montalti attempted to revenge 
himself — the Corsican, not the £ng;li8hman, would suffer. Mean- 
while the old man had come near to them, on the seawall, beneath 
which the sapphire sea lay like a magic mirror, redoubling every 
cloudb't, every skiff, every seabird that floated above it. Where- 
upon Seagull Palliser said — 

" I'll leave you to your talk, old fellow. You know where to 
find me. Yacht's at your service, if you want to go anywhere or 
do anything." And away went Phil Palliser, rejoicing to escape 
from that atmosphere of tragedy wherein he who can breatne 
must have souna lungs and strong. The conversation between 
the old Cursican and Stephen soon placed the latter thoroughly 
in possession of all the facts. Angelo Montalti talked with almost 
extreme calm — the calm of an immovable resolve. Stephen was 
unable to persuade himself that Fiordilisa's betrayer was any 
other than the Seraph. Nor, indeed, had it been an ordinary 
betrayal, would he have tried so to persuade himself, for he knew 
Raphael's recklessness in such matters ; but when he heard that 
the Seraph had actually married the girl, he became incredulous. 
Any number of crimes might be predicated of the hope of the 
Branscombee, and his best friends would believe ; but that he 
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should commit a hStise appeared more incredible to those who 
knew him best, than the book of Exodus to Bishop Colenso. 
Stephen greatly admired the heroic old Corsican, who had given 
up what remained of his life to consoling his grand-daughter, and 
then to avenging her. 

" I talk not of vengeance to her/* he said. " I would not kill 
the poor child whom this man has stabbed to the very core of her 
heart She must die — it will not be long — and then I will avenge 
her. Meanwhile, let her believe, if she can, that he is loyal. I 
shall live to avenge her — that I know. I shall be the last of the 
Montalti." 

Stephen proposed to him that they should take the yacht round 
to Isola Kossa, thinking that the company of an Englishman 
who knew the Seraph might tranquillise to some extent Fiordi- 
lisa's troubled heart. Seagull Palliser, the kindest of men, would 
fall into any plan, he knew — always provided he was allowed to 
keep beyond the limits of the tragedy. The old Corsican accepted 
this oflfer, and they went back together to the locanda at wnich 
he had left his grand-daughter. Fiordilisa was calmer. She had 
found some inexplicable way of reconciling the position of aflfaira 
with her own scarcely shaken faith in Raphael. She thought: this 
Englishman is his friend ; perhaps he knows more than he has 
told ; perhaps my Kaffaelle has sent him here to see me, but does 
not allow him to tell me so ; perhaps he is indeed ill or in prison, 
but will not let me know for lear of frightening me. I will believe 
this. He is trtue — I know he is true. He might have trusted the 
courage of a Corsican woman — but he thought me a child per- 
haps. Thus arguing, thus striving to persuade herself of what she 
longed to believe, Fiordilisa had grown calm. 

Hearing a good report of her, Stephen crossed the Place du 
Diamant to his own locanda, and he and Palliser dined satisfac- 
torily. Corsica is a rare place to dine, for a man of tastes un- 
spoilt. If you are incapable of getting beyond the fashionable 
routine of London cookery, in Heaven's name stick to your club 
and your chef. But I can eat anything : I like the frogs' legs of 
Paris, and the vine snails of Burgundy ; I would try fried boa- 
constrictor or devilled condor without the hesitation of an instant ; 
I should not object to the roasted sides of sheep, with dark-green 
melons, and goblets of mares' milk, that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
makes the heroes of his poems eat and drink. And the fish and 
fruit of Corsica are divine to an epicure of the right sort — an epi- 
cure, I mean, not afraid of fresh flavours, untried combinations, 
originalities of the palate. The man who would hesitate to try a 
hedgehog upon ancnovy toast has no right to the noble title of 
epicure —the second in the world — poet being first. Langton and 
Palliser dined, and over the fiery wine of Ajaccio the former com- 
municated to the gallant owner of the Seagull the offer he had 
made. Palliser was perfectly willing. 

"Queer affair, old boy," he said; "you're always doing the 
romantic Glad to go round and see some more of the island. 
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Mustn't expect me to interfere in the matter, though. Not my 
line, you know." So it was settled. 

They had that evening another pleasant stroll amid the simple 
Corsican flirtations of the Cour Napoleon and the Place du Dia- 
mant. But Palliser, though enticed by the mystery of the fal- 
detta, inaugurated no adventure. The next morning shone deli- 
ciously. Old Angelo Montalti and the faithful Marc Antonio 
were astoimded at the light step with which Fiordilisa tripped 
down to go on board the Englishman's yacht. What did it mean? 
thought her grandfather. Had the Englishman told her any 
secret news ? There was a light in her eyes, the pallor had passed 
from her perfect oval cheeks ; could the Seraph at this moment 
have beheld her, surely he would have forgotten Anne Morlill and 
returned to the beautiful creature whom he had deserted. 

Marc Antonio was left to manage the dancing little Fardada, 
With a favouring wind, the Seagull soon came in sight of those 
blood-red cliffs which had beheld the passionate idyl of Fiordi- 
lisa's love. During the brief voyage, Stephen had been her cour- 
teous cavalier. When she looked at him, her eyes had meaning 
which Stephen could not fathom. They strove to tell him that 
his secret was discovered — that he came from Baphael — that he 
was a bringer of good tidings not yet to be revealed. Stephen 
could not at all understand this change in Fiordilisa's mood. She 
was almost gay She made him look at the distant mass of Ko- 
tondo, across Sagone*s gulf, and told him how the goatherds dwelt 
high up among the granite rocks, and how the river Eestonica 
thundered down through the forest-belt of giant pines. She 
showed him Cape Kossa and the heights of Paglia, all granite and 
porphyry, and little Calvi, whose citizens maintain that their 
town gave birth to Christopher Columbus. And soon the grey 
towers and ruddy island-clifts of Isola Rossa came in sight ; and 
Fiordilisa pointed out the old stone house of the Montalti among 
the ancient orchards on the hill-side, above the enchanted beach, 
exclaiming — " There ! That is our home — Raffaelle's and mine." 

Strange indeed this reaction of gaiety seemed to Stephen. 
What could it mean ? It was so complete a contrast to the pas- 
sionate grief and dumb despair of yesterday. She could have 
heard nothing. She was not light of love — consolable by one 
Englishman for the loss of another. No ; he could see at once that 
her love for Raphael was pure and perfect — a gem without flaw. 

Angelo Montalti was also much perplexed by his darling's re- 
covered gaiety. Sorrow had smitten her Ion g. Her heart seemed 
broken. And now she sat in the stern of Palliser's beautiful little 
craft, carefully enveloped in many coloured flags and wrappings, 
such as English yachtsmen always crowd around ladies even in 
the summer Mediterranean — a perfect picture of renewed beauty 
and subdued delight. More beautiful than when first wooed by 
Raphael, for the tender grace of grief had touched and refined her 
delicate fair face, and she might have passed for a Madonna by 
her husband's immortal namesake, with the thought in her virgin 



heart that her nnbom baby was divine. So the SeagvU came gaily 
round the poiut to Isola Itossa. It was the most lajiguid moment 
of the afternoon. All the villagers had turned out to catch some 
freshness from the swift sea breeze, and to await the Fa/ntasia, 
For they all knew the grief of Fiordilisa, the child-beauty of the 
little town, for whom they had begun to expect a princess's des- 
tiny. They had crowded to the coral- veined beach ; and among 
them was our pleasant little friend Chilina, hostess of the locanda, 
expecting Marc Antonio. But it was not the Fantasia that came 
round the point. The English yacht had distanced the dancing 
darling of the Midland Sea. The saucy schooner furled her sails, 
and a boat was let down, into which descended Fiordilisa and 
her guardian and two others. Could one of these be Baffaelle I 
thought the eager islanders. The stalwart strokes of four stout 
English seamen soon landed the pinnace. The disappointed 
crowd perceived that the two men were strangers, yet even the 
crowd perceived that the Lily of Isola Bossa had a brighter eye 
and lighter tread. Absorbed in the landing of Fiordilisa and 
her companions, the folk on the beach had no ears for the tread 
of horses behind, but suddenly a rapid gallop of hoofs became 
audible, and every one was aware of two horsemen approaching at 
the top of their speed from the Algajola road. The foremost horse 
came on at a tremendous pace ; reaching the shore, the panting 
animal was reined up with a sudden sharpness, and there sprang 
from the saddle close at Fiordilisa's pretty feet — Baphael ^rana* 
combe 1 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

▲ BLACK night's WORK. 

AY, the Seraph was there, to the amazement of everybody 
except Fiordilisa. She saw her expectation realised. She 
sprang into his arms without a word. She brightened blush- 
fully into the wondrous beauty of her maidenhood. Her fears 
and doubts were put to flight for ever. How had Raphael 
reached Isola Rossa at the very nick of time 1 — he whom we saw 
last arranging an elopement in the purlieus of Mesopotamia ? 
He had seen a good many curious events while the Seagull had 
been voyaging the blue waters of the Mediterranean. I must 
follow his course for a while. 

Humphrey MorfQl had arranged to start on his foreign mission 
at an early hour on a certain Wednesday morning. Raphael, duly 
apprised thereof, arranged to carry off Humphrey's erring wife 
about two hours earlier. He laughed maliciously at the idea of 
MorfiU's irate perplexity when Anne should have mysteriously 
vanished at the very moment of departure. The evening of 
Tuesday had arrived ; every detail was settled ; the Seraph sat 
in his sanctum in Clarges Street lazily smoking when Loui« 
entered, looking as if he had bad news to communicate. 

« Well, Louis, what's the matter] " 
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•* I beg your pardon, sir — I hope I'm wrong ; it's something 
about Miss Branscombe," said the valet very hesitatingly. 

*• Go on." 

** I'm afraid, sir, she's thinking of going off with Sir Arthur 
this evening." 

Raphael laughed. " That would be a curious coincidence," he 
said to himself. " But what do you know about it, Louis 1 " 

" There have been meetings to-day between Margot and Sir 
Arthur*s man. She's outside waiting for him now. I expect 
she'll bring a letter." Margot was Claudia's French maid, a tall, 
handsome girl, whom Louis rather admired. Doubtless a touch of 
jealousy had put him on the scent. Raphael looked at his watch ; 
it was nearly eleven. He rose at once, and descended into the 
passage. Swinging baize-covered doors interposed between the 
staircase and the front door. Over the latter burnt a lamp. 

" Keep in the background, Louis," he said. " Leave her to me." 

The Seraph stood behind the baize doors, and through an oval 
pane of glass watched for the girl's coming. Presently the front 
door cautiously opened ; Margot stepped in softly, and closed it 
soundlessly, and Raphael saw in her hand a letter, which she 
hid in the bosom of her dress before she pushed open the inner 
doors. The moment she entered he pinioned her arms with irre- 
sistible force, putting his hand upon her mouth to stop the ex- 
pected scream. 

** You are found out," he said in a whisper. " Be silent" 

He took the letter from its hiding-place, and handed the girl 
over to the valet's care. 

** Bring her up to Miss Branscombe's room," he said. 

Claudia was silting expectant. She had heard nothing of the 
movement below, for an ante-room divided her sitting-room from 
the stairs. She sat with those bright eyes of hers fixed upon the 
door, awaiting Margot's arrival. The door opened. Raphael en- 
tered, a letter in his hand. Claudia sank back in her cnair and 
covered her eyes with her hands. 

" I have not yet read this letter," he said, " but I know it is 
from Sir Arthur Willesden. Let me read it to you." He broke 
the seal and read thus — 

" Darling, to-night at twelve, or as soon after as possible, come 
to me here. The door will be ajar. You will see no one ; my 

servant will be at 's stable with the carriage. I hope the 

maid you bring with you is trustworthy. — Arthur." 

A friend of mine once showed me a rare miniature painting on 
ivory of the Archangel Michael. There was marvellous youthful 
beauty in the face, but it was the beauty of an avenger. You 
would say that thus he looked before he fell with irresistible 
might on the arch-rebel of whom Mr. John Milton has made a 
hero. Even thus looked the Seraph as he threw this note of the 
Assyrian baronet's upon a table, and exclaimed to his sister witk 
intensity of contempt — ** You a Bratmomhe / '* 
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There was a brief pause, which to Claudia seemed like an hour. 
Then she threw herself at her brother's feet crying, " Oh ! I love 
him so, Raphael ! I love him so ! " She had positively per- 
suaded herself that it was true. This is "what comes of a passion- 
ate woman's remaining too long unmarried. 

" Love him ! " said the Seraph with utter scorn. 

It certainly seemed strange. Claudia was a woman fit to wed 
a Csesar ; the baronet was simply a heavy swell, large, inane, 
good-looking, perfumed. 

" Now," said Raphael, " let us settle this matter at once. I am 
rather busy to-night. Will you write a note to this fellow de- 
clining all further intercourse with him, and I'll take it round 
and horsewhip him ? That's the proper course." 

** I cannot, she said. ** I cannot. I love him, Raphael" 

" Pshaw ! . . . Will he marry you ? " 

" Oh yes ! I know he will — I know he will" 

•* Do you ? " He took up the letter again and looked at it. It 
gave him an idea. He opened the door of the ante-room and 
beckoned Louis and Mai^ot to enter. He scanned the French 
girl from head to foot. 

** 'Twill do," he said. "Margot, go into vour mistress's bed- 
room and take off your dress and underclothing. Quick ; don't 
w^aste time. . . . I shall go with you, Claudia, in that girl's dress." 

Claudia was silent. Her bedroom was beyond the room in 
which they were, and had no other outlet. The girl obeyed orders. 

** Louis," said Raphael, " go to my room and bring a lot of silk 
handkerchiefs — ^a dozen, if you can find them." 

When the valet returned, the Seraph said to his sister, "Now, 
come and dress. Be quick ! " 

They entered the bedroom. Margot, divested of most of her 
apparel, had slipped into Claudia's bed. But she was not allowed 
to remain in peace. Raphael was determined that she should 
not, in their absence, alarm the other servants. It was no time 
to stand on ceremony. With the handkerchiefs that Louis had 
brought he safely gagged her and bound her hand and foot, fasten- 
ing her immovably to the bed. Then he pulled off his coat and 
waistcoat and arrayed himself in Margot's dress, which fitted 
him fairly enough. This done, he* turned to his sister, saying, 
" Claudia, lead the way. When you get to Jermyn Street you can 
ask Willesden to marry you. If he will, all right ; if he won't, he 
must take the consequences. . . . Louis, keep near us, but on the 
other side of the street, and follow me quietly when I come out 
again." The Panther led the way downstairs and along desolate 
Piccadilly, Raphael following in the guise of a female attendant. 
Her heart failed her. She knew her brother's implacable resolve. 
She walked as if in a dream. Arrived at Sir Arthur Willesden'a 
lesidence, Claudia pushed open the front door and quietly 
ascended to the first floor, Raphael following. Louis took up a 
position as sentinel in the shadow of a doorway on the opposite 
Bide of the street 
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" Ah, my pet," exclaimed Sir Arthur as Claudia entered, " how 
good of you to be punctual ! " 

He sprang towards her, and tried to embrace her, heedless of 
the apparent souhrette who stood respectfully at the door. But 
Claudia sank at his feet, and cried in a low, passionate voice — 

" Will you marry me, Arthur 1 Will you? " 

This was not exactly what the baronet had expected, and he 
was by no means the man for the situation. He commenced 
a hesitating explanation about his difficulties — the Jews — that 
they would be down upon him if he mairied — and much else 
that was equally to the purpose. Claudia could only repeat her 
pitiful question ; her presence of mind had deserted her. 

" You don't intend to marry this young lady i " suddenly said 
the Seraph in a falsetto voice. 

" Who the devil are you ? What the devil do you mean by 
this impertinence ? " said the baronet, who, like all stupid big 
men, was delighted to have somebody to bully when he saw no 
way out of a difficulty. The effect was electric. Probably Sir 
Arthur would have preferred something less surprising. 

" I am Raphael Branscombe," said the Seraph, taking off poor 
Margot's bonnet and veil, and leisurely proceeding to unpetticoat 
himself. 

**0h ! 1 see I" said the baronet, sulkily swearing. "Thisisa trap." 

"Ay, it's a trap," returned Raphael, who stood in his shirt and 
trousers, ready for action. "You're caught in it, my fine fellow. 
You wanted to run away with my sister, but you didn't want to 
marry her — rather a dangerous game, you'll find." 

Sir Arthur's wits had become chaotic. He could find no reply. 
Raphael's eye had caught a pair of foils on a side-table. He 
took them up, broke off the buttons, and turned their hilts to the 
baronet. 

" Here, choose ! " he said. " You're not a coward, I suppose." 

The baronet looked as if he could crush his lighter opponent, 
and as if he meant to do it ; but Raphael's keen, fearless glance 
deterred him. Claudia had sunk half fainting upon a sofa. Sir 
Arthur took a foil. 

" We shall want pen, ink, and paper," said the Seraph. " Oh ! 
here they are." 

" What do you mean 1 " growled the baronet. 

" Why, if you kill me you don't want to be hanged, I suppose ; 
and I'm sure I don't if I kill you. Just write what I tell you." 

The baronet wrote, at Raphael's dictation : — 

"Having debts that I can never pay, and being in fear of 
arrest, I have decided to commit suicide. — Arthur Willesden." 

And the Seraph wrote : — 

" My sister has eloped with Sir Arthur Willesden. I will not 
survive the dishonour. — Raphael Branscombe." 

" There ! " said the Seraph. " Now, if vou kill me, lust burn 
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Claudia shuddered on her couch. Raphael pushed aside tlie 
centre table, and the two men engaged. Sir Arthur attacked 
passionately. The Seraph, a master of fence, with a wrist of steel, 
enraged him horribly by disarming him, and then lowering his 
point while he picked up his weapon. A -skilled spectator might 
nave seen that Raphael was only playing with his victim. A 
clock over the chimney struck one. As if reminded that he had 
no time to spare, that instant Raphael made a lunge, and the 
steel passed right into Sir Arthur's heart He fell heavily, with- 
out a word. Claudia, whom the terrible music of the colliding 
foils had roused from her apathy, and who, half raised, with 
straining eyes and clenched hands, had watched every pass, now 
fainted in good earnest. The Seraph's coolness was diabolical. 
He put in his pocket the document he had signed ; took Willes- 
den's foil from his relaxed hand, and replaced it ; found some 
eau-de-cologne, with which he partially resuscitated his sister. 
Then, again arranging himself in the French girPs dress, he 
descended the stairs, supporting Claudia ; made his way into the 
street, quietly closing the door after him, and walked home, fol- 
lowed by Louis. When they reached Claudia's apartment Raphael 
told Louis to release the prisoner. 

" Take care of your mistress," said the Seraph to Margot ; " and 
whatever you may hear, or whatever questions are asked you, the 
best thing yoa can do is to know nothing. You and Miss Brans- 
combe both went to bed at eleven o'clock ! Do you hear? " 

The ready-witted girl showed that she understood. Raphael 
left the mistress and maid to their own devices, and went to his 
own rooms, where he carefully cooled himself after his exertions, 
having previously observed to his servant — 

" You had better get ready for our next affair, Louis. Half-past 
two, at Hyde Park Corner." 

The Seraph's adventure had made him neither excited not 
meditative. He dressed himself for travel, mounting a coat lined 
with abundant furs. Then, lighting a cigar, he turned out once 
more, and as he paced the pavement towards the place of appoint- 
ment, he sang in that luscious tenor of his — 

" Que d'alarmes ! 
Que de larmes ! 
Tin pas d'armes, 
G'est trfes-beau ! " 

A bright moon had arisen by the time he reached Hyde Park 
Corner, at which place stood motionless a carriage with four 
horses. As he approached, Louis came forward and opened the 
door. Raphael sprang in, to the baby beauty who awaited him 
there with palpitating heart ; Louis shut the door, and climbei I 
to the box ; and away went the horses at that racing pace which 
your postilion knows so well to command when there is certainty 
of abundant gold. And away they went on the Bath Road, which 
the subtle Seraph had chosen because he designed, bv doublincr. 
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to escape the pursuit which he hoped Morfill would inBtitute. 
And poor little foolish Anne Page nestled to his side in perfect 
happiness. At this most perilous crisis of her fate she for the 
first time felt safety. Not the first or the last, I suppose, of her 
sex, to whom that has seemed or will seem the hest which in very 
truth is the worst possible. At about sixty miles from Hyde 
Park Comer, in a dull town, where post-chaises were seldom 
seen, the Seraph's rapid equipage pulled up just as everybody was 
at breakfast The principal inn was called the Bear ; this the 
travellers entered, and Eaphael at once sent Anne to bed, with 
some warm liquid to comfort her. She was not able to bear the 
toils of rapid travel, he knew full well. Then he sent back the post- 
chaise, the postillions having been sufficiently fee'd to ensure secrecy 
as to their route, if any inquiry chanced to be made of them. 

His first care was to arrange with the landlord for a L'ght trap 
and a fast horse to take him some fourteen miles that afternoon.' 
The days were long ; he would give his victim a few hours* sleep, 
and then drive her across country into another road. There was 
no difficulty about the matter. Having settled it, and feeling 
restless, he left Louis in charge, and took a stroll through a 
pleasant river valley near the town. Chance led him to a fine 
old house ; he thousht he would wear the time away by inspect- 
ing it, and so askea at a lodge whether he could be admitted* 
The family were absent, and he found entrance. A quaint old 
place — ^its hall hung with the veritable armour — buff jerkins and 
steel caps— of Cromwell's irresistible Ironsides. There was a 
legend connected with it — a legend of a secret birth, and a new- 
bom child ruthlessly thrust into a mighty fire — which was told him 
by an old-world crone of a housekeeper with a terror in her face — 

" A poor, weak, palsy-Btricken, churchyard thing, 
Whose passing-bell might ere the midnight toll." 

Baphael lightly laughed at the weird tale, and delighted her 
witti a sovereign, and strolled back to the old inn in the som- 
nolent town. 

In the afternoon, his companion being refreshed with sleep and 
food and wine, away they started north-eastward. The latter 
part of the drive was over breezy chalk-downs, from whose farther 
slope they descended to a town even more ancient, though perhaps 
not duller, where they stopped at an inn of the same name, and 
at once ordered dinner. The Seraph rejoiced to find a bottle of 
good old port in this quaint country inn. And when he strolled 
out into the market place, he also rejoiced to find a yellow full 
moon, high above the fine tower of the old church — a tower with 
a tree growing on its sunmiit. 

" By Jove ! " he said to himself, " the little party looks won- 
derfully refreshed by her feed. Another drive of about the same 
length will do her no harm." He was full of the pleasure of eluding 
pursuit He found already that he should soon be very weary 
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of his victim — though I think he considered himself hers — and 
thought only of depositing her in safe quarters, and baffling Mor- 
fill. She had such supreme confidence in him that she obeyed 
him implicitly. Poor little thing ! He had sent back his horse 
and trap. He had no difficulty in obtaining another. Away they 
went again, and at the end of about fourteen miles more, crossed 
the noblest of England's rivers, and ascended a street on whose 
right was a long and lofty building. From the dome above its 
noble gateway a mighty bell was slowly pealing as they passed. 
They turned to the right, beyond this famous edifice, and drove 
down a superb street, where old-fashioned shops mingled with 
colleges and churches, and where young men in scholastic cos- 
tume jostled the crowds in ordinary dress, thronging the pave- 
ment beneath the serene moonlight. Half-way down the street 
he pulled up at a hostelry, whose fame he knew full well, and 
there they spent the night 

Post-horses were ordered for an early hour next morning, and 
before noon on Thursday Raphael and his companion, cadlini; 
themselves Mr. and Mrs. Butler, were breakfasting at an old- 
fangled inn in Gracechurch Street, in a room on a gallery over- 
looking a dirty, picturesque courtyard ; and Mr. Butler was 
searching the papers lor news. He was not disappointed. The 
evening papers of the previous night had, of course, an account 
of Sir Arthur Willesden's being found dead, with various 
speculations on the subject. The Globe (and Traveller?) mys- 
teriously referred to Mr. Humphrey Mor fill's departure on his 
mission being delayed by a domestic calamity. The morning 
journals had fuller information on both topics. There was a 
doubt whether Sir Arthur could have stabbed himself with the 
foil from the position in which it was found. But then there was 
liis own statement in writing, the authenticity of which had been 
fully proved, his autograph being only too well known in the 
London money market. Again, his man-servant deposed that 
Sir Arthur had ordered post-horses, and intended to leave town 
soon after midnight, but he did not know where he was going, 
or whether he was going alone. Then Mr. Humphrey Morfiil 
had been on the point of starting for abroad, to perform the 
highly-important duties of his appointment, when it was suddenly 
discovered that Mrs. Morfiil had left the house, and could be 
traced nowhere, Mr. and Mrs. Morfiil had always been on the 
best of terms. There were, however, one or two super-sapient 
editors who fancied there might be a connection between Mrs. 
MorfiU's disappearance and Sir Arthur's post-horses. And an 
intelligent member of the new police recollected having seen 
two females near Sir Arthur's house, in Jermyn Street, late on 
Tuesday night, or early on Wednesday morning, he did not quite 
know which. Claudia and Claudia's fille de chambre seemed to 
have made no sign. Not a word was said of the Seraph. Why, 
indeed, should there be ? 
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It was a queer imbroglio, to which Edgar Allan Poe might 
have done justice. I don't think I ought to have let my readers 
into the secret. If I had opened the story with a dead baronet 
lying in a Jermyn Street first floor with a foil through his heart, 
and a young barrister, just appointed on a mission to the East, 
losing his wife half an hour before he started I doubt whether 
my enigmatical namesake could have presented a neater puzzle. 
However, it is a little too late to re-write the novel— I'm at folio 
605 — and so you must even be content with a straightforward 
story. The Seraph, having breakfasted, and read the paper?, 
left Louis in charge of Mrs. Butler, and made his way west- 
ward. His habits were notoriously irregular, so that nobody was 
likely to inquire where he had spent Wednesday. He had dined 
at the Chandos at seven o'clock on Tuesday evening ; he lounged 
in now, at about four o'clock on Thursday, with the most non- 
chalant air imaginable. 

"Hallo, Branscombe," said Frank Maule, whom he encountered 
in the superb columnar atrium of the Chandos, " youVe heard the 
news, of course ? " 

Frank was a great mathematician, Senior Wrangler and Smith's 
Prizeman of his year — and also a great drinker of port wine. He 
was specially fond of difficult social problems, and estimates of 
probaoility ; and there was some talk of Lord Cheiron, who was 
a great friend of his father, forming a department of High Police 
and putting him at the head of it. But tne papers took the alaim, 
declaring that such an institution would oe used for political 
purposes ; so nothing came of it Frank ultimately took holy 
orders, and married a bishop's daughter, and is at present an arch- 
deacon and well-beneficed rector. This double enigma excited 
his curiosity. 

" About Willesden, you mean ? " said the Seraph quietly. 
" Only just seen it in the papers. T was out of town yesterday. 
A man must be a muff to commit suicide because he was in debt." 

"Was it suicide?" asked Maule. "You saw he had made 
arrangements for going away ; post-horses were ordered. Be- 
sides, I went into the room with the police, and I noticed what 
they didn't, that the other foil had the button off it." 

" What's your theory ? " said Brabazon Aylmer, one of a group 
who had gathered round the talkers. 

" It is premature to form anything at all like a theory. But 
Branscombe can perhaps help me to something like the prelimi- 
naries of a hypothesis. Do you know," asked Maule, " whether 
there was any intimacy between Sir Arthur and Mrs. MorfiU ? 
You knew them both, I think." 

" Why, Mrs. Morfill is my cousin, and I saw Willesden often 
enough, though we were never intimate ; and they used to meet 
one another, now and then, at my sister's rooms in Clarges Street; 
but I don't think they were at all on familiar terms. I see what 
you are fancying." 
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" Well," said Frank Maule, " if Willesden meant to run aWay 
with Anybody, which doesn't seem unlikely, it might have been 
Mra, Morfill. MorfiU might have found out that she was gone, 
and suspected Willesden, and gone to Jermyn Street to see. In 
any case, whether MorfiU's suspicion was just or not, they might 
have quarrelled and fought'* 

" You're making it deucedly potential," said Brabazon Aylmer. 

"And I think," said Raphael, "in order to construct a scientific 
theory, it is necessary you should account for Mrs. Morfill's dis- 
appearance, over which her unhappy husband is at present tearing 
his hair." 

"Tell YOU what," said Horace Chichester, captain in the Guards, 
famous for his recklessness of theory, " suppose Morfill and Wil- 
lesden fought, and Morfill killed Willesden, and then the young 
woman came to Willesden's rooms expecting to be run away with, 
and then Morfill killed her, and now hypocritically pretends he 
don't know anything about her ? By Jove, perhaps he stuffed 
her dead bodv up the chimney ! Did anybody look, Maule 1 " 

" I didn't," said Maule, laughing. " Really, Chichester, your 
theory is not a bad one. If Mrs. Morfill was killed at Willes- 
den's rooms, it would be difficult to remove her corpse." 

" Pshaw ! " interposed the Seraph, " all this is nonsense. If 
there had been anything between Willesden and Mrs. Morfill, I 
should certainly have known it. She'd have been likelier to run 
away with me, if that was at all my line." 

" Egad, I like that," said Captain Chichester. " Why, you're a 
most dangerous fellow, everybody knows." 

" When you find me running away with anybody, old fellow, 
abuse me as much as you please. But who can tell me what 
Morfill is doing ? " 

" The poor fellow is half mad," said Maule. " One hears of 
him or meets him everywhere, making inquiries in all sorts of 
impossible places. He was here last night, taking counsel of me. 
You won't find him at home." 

" I suppose not," observed Raphael. " If you're going to dine 
here, Maule, let us feed together. I should like to see Morfill if 
he should look in." 

" We four will dine together," said Chichester. " I'll order the 
dinner — anchovy salad to begin, and a bloater to finish — eight 
o'clock. I like a nice little dinner when there's a pleasant sub- 
ject of conversation. You fellows may trust to me. I'll look 
to the wines. The Margaux's better than the Lafitte, I think. 
Perhaps Mrs. Morfill's body will be found by that time." 

" Better order some port with a body in it," said Maule drily. 

" Well, never mind ; eight sharp. You may depend on me for 
a good dinner. You three go and pick up all the news you can." 

" I shall stroll round to Jermyn Street and hear M there's any- 
thing fresh," said Frank Maule. 

" You are the likeliest of us to pick up news," said the Seraph. 
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•* Fm too lazy. If any of you see Morfill, tell him I shall be 
here this evening/' 

Raphael, of course, knew that Morfiirs servants, aware of their 
mistress's intimacy with him, might well suspect him of having 
taken her away. But he had not heard of any such suspicion 
being expressed by Humphrey, so he thought he would meet him 
and ascertain for himself how matters stood. On that Wednes- 
day morning Anne had slipt unseen from the house, met Louis 
in a neighbouring square, and walked with the valet some dis- 
tance to the post-chaise. She had left no trace. And public 
opinion — or what passed for that — ^muddled the affair by per- 
sistently connecting Mrs. Morfill' s disappearance with Sir Arthur 
Willesden's death. Raphael, leaving the Chandos, went straight 
to Clarges Street, where his absence and Louis's had not caused 
the least surprise among the servants. Their movements were 
always sudden and abrupt. He found that his sister was secluded 
and unseen — very ill, said a handmaiden, whereupon he ordered 
Margot to be sent to him. That young person, who rather 
resented having been tied down on a bed in the airy costume of 
chemise and femoralia, appeared sulkily. With anybody else her 
indignation would have been loquacious, but the Seraph terrified 
her. He learnt from her that Claudia was in a variable state — 
fierce sometimes, sometimes sullen. But the terrible scene through 
which she had passed had not disordered her senses. And the girl 
had not as yet, apparently, heard anything from any source to con- 
nect Jermyn Street with Clarges Street on that night of horror. 

The Seraph, having learnt from Margot the position of affairs 
with her mistress, allowed her to leave him, much to her satisfac- 
tion. He did not want to see Claudia. He felt as if she was no 
longer his sister. He was as much amazed as anything could 
amaze him, by the betrayal of such weakness by a Branscombe. 
It was not the wickedness, it was the silliness of the thing which 
annoyed the Seraph. It may seem surprising that Raphael Brans- 
combe, whose pastime through life had been taking advantage of 
the weakness of women, should visit an escapade so sternly on 
his sister ; but the truth is, that he was surprised and disap- 
pointed at a Branscombe showing such weakness. If she had 
been a Borgia or a Brinvilliers, he would have readily forgiven 
her. But that she should succumb to the gross attractions of Sir 
Arthur Willesden — that she should be willing to sacrifice herself 
for a man whom Raphael held utterly in contempt, was what he 
could not forgive. 

Raphael Branscombe considered women the natural quarry of 
men, even as the heron of the falcon. He had 

" The wing of the hawk that shall fetch the hernshaw." 

He was ready any day to run away with any woman, and to give 
" satisfaction " to all her relations, one alter the other. But he 
was disgusted to find that his sister belonged to the heron triba. 
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It was solemnly debated in the Council of Trent whether woman 
is really the female of man. After this little affair of Claudia's, 
i?aphael thoujjht not Having ascertained to his own satisfaction 
the state of affairs in Clarges Street, the Seraph took wing to the 
old eastern hostelry where he had left Mrs. Morfill under Louis's 
care. He found her safe and patient She was in a curious mood. 
Her absolute infatuated love for him rendered her perfectly con- 
tent to do his bidding, present or absent ; she was his — that was 
all she knew or cared to know. Being his, she would do all that 
he told her, would obey him in the merest minutiae, would find 
her fullest delight in so doing. The love-fever has variable symp- 
toms ; this was little Aime's diagnosis. When Raphael told her 
she was to leave England in Louisas company, to be rejoined by 
him in the course of days or weeks, she acquiesced delightedly, 
happy to obey whom she loved. So the Seraph^ knowing Louis's 
ability and loyalty, started them for the Continent, making an 
arrangement for meeting in Italy. And then he returned to the 
Chandos, where Captain Chichester had occupied the interval in 
ordering dinner. An excellent dinner it was. There were a 
heap of people dining at the club that day. (" Heap of people — 
vulgar slang !'* " Slang is young language," says my friend Mr. 
Cayiey, poet and politician ; is it not rather old language, some- 
times? — See the "Saxon Chronicles.") What a parenthesis, ye 
gods ! As the four men sat over their wine, Humphrey Morfill 
entered. How altered was that erudite, sagacious, business-like 
young scion of the law ! Had he loved his wife, then ? Was it 
passion for "Sweet Anne Page" which had made his eyes so 
wild, and given his cheek so strange a pallor ? Not a bit of it 
It was the shame of the public knowledge that she had left him 
— the annoyance of being placed before the world in a ludicrous, 
even an ignominious position. 

Morfill was a man who could bear anything except being 
laughed at Put him in a barrel full of spikes, as they say Regu- 
lus was served, and he would take it easily. But he had begun 
life with a resolve to live with dignity. He was determined to 
be infinitely respectable. And, alone in the world, he would have 
carried out his scheme ; but a man ci^nnot control the actions of 
his wife. Morfill's dignity was wounded by Anne's disappear- 
ance, and no severer blow could have been inflicted on him. 
Morover, certain rumours had now reached him, vaguely enough, 
of Raphael's being oj^ terms of unsuspected intimacy with his wife. 
And fc=omebody had told him that the Seraph was at the Chandos. 
So he came into the dining-room in a ferocious state, bent on 
quarrelling with the only man whom he could connect with his 
wife's disappearance. Raphael was quietly sipping his wine, and 
listening to Frank Maule's subtle speculations, and Captain Chi- 
chester's extravagant theories, when Morfill stalked up to the table. 

" Mr. Branscombe, may I speak to you ? " 

" By all means," said the Seraph. " What is it, old fellow ? " 
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** What do you know about my wife 1 " 

** Just what I see in the papers," he replied, with insolent cool- 
ness. " Is there anything new about her ? " 

" I am credibly informed you have been on very familiar terms 
with her — much too familiar." 

** Credibly informed," said the Seraph deliberately. ** It seems 
curious for a man to rely upon others for information about his 
wife. Have you any other credible information ? " 

Morfill was getting more and more enraged, while the men who 
were dining with the Seraph looked on with surprise at his tone. 

" If a man's profession," he said furiously, " takes him from 
home, the man who takes advantage of his absence is a villain." 

"Don't be offensive," said the Seraph. "Your wife was my cousin. 
Many a time have I had her in my arms — when she was a baby." 

" Don't aggravate him, Branscombe," whispered Aylmer. " The 
poor devil doesn't know what he's about" 

" I can't stand this," said Morfill impetuously. ** I believe you 
know where my wife is gone. I believe you took her away." 

"My good friend," said Kaphael, rising from his chair, and 
throwing his napkin on the cloth, " she learnt from you to elope. 
You should not be surprised if she does a second time what she 
liked the first. Chichester, if he wants to fight, perhaps you'll 
act for me?" Therewith the Seraph turned slowly away, and 
went to the smokiug-room, whither Maule and Aylmer followed 
him. By and by came the excitable captain. " All right," he 
said, " he means fighting. Wimbl edon in the grey of the morning. 
Pistols. By Jove, he's awfully mad." 

" Who is his second ] " said Aylmer, for the Seraph was smok- 
ing as placidly as if the affair in no degree concerned him. 

"Anstruther — sharp fellow — understands the thing perfectly." 

" You didn't expect so exciting a dessert after your little 
dinner," said Frank Maule. 

" I can't think why you provoked that poor devil, Branscombe," 
remarked Aylmer. "If you hadn't been so cursedly sarcastic 
there would have been no row." 

" I dislike the man," said the Seraph. " He behaved very dis- 
reputably in taking away that little girl from my Uncle Walter's 
house. He only wanted her money, and he persuaded her — a 
mere baby at the time — to elope with him, although he must have 
known she was engaged to Langton. Now, as I told the fellow, 
phe has profited by the lesson, and eloped with somebody else. 
It serves him right" 

Raphael, while his friends conversed, had been occupied by a 
delicate point of casuistry. There is no casuist like your duellist 
The Seraph, under ordinary circumstances of elopement, would, 
being the person culpable, have made it a point of honour to fire 
in the air ; but in the present instance he argued that he had a 
previous cause of quarrel with Morfill for eloping with his cousin 
in the first place, so they were on equal terms clearly, and he had 
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a perfect right to take his own part. That night the four gentle- 
men who had dined together spent in the smoking-room of the 
Chandos. The club is always late, especially in its card rooms ; 
but these four were the last in the place. Chichester recom- 
mended his principal to take an hour or two's rest ; but the 
Seraph, though he had slept but little since Tuesday evening, 
was not to be persuaded. 

" I'm not in the humour for sleep,*' he said. 

"But cigars and brandy and seltzer will make your hand 
shake," urjzed Chichester. 

" Not a bit. If I went to bed I might possibly feel shaky when 
I turned out again ; but Fm quite j&rm enough to wing a lawyer." 

" I wonder is he a good shot ? " said Aylmer. 

" If he is, I'll eat him," replied Captain Chichester. " But bad 
shots are like bad whist-players — they have such cursed luck.'^ 

"ffe'll have no luck," quietly remarked Raphael. 

" You seem to feel very safe," said Maule. 

" I do. One can pretty well tell, I think. I shall get shot 
one of these days — a ball through the lungs ; but Morfill won't 
do it. But surely you fellows are tired of this subject. Let's 
have a game at whist" 

They played wliist till daybreak. Then the Seraph and his 
second, and a surgeon whose services had been retained, drove off 
to Wimbledon, while Maule and Aylmer walked to their respec- 
tive quarters through the fresh quiet of the morning. 

" I hope Branscombe won't get hurt," remarked the good- 
natured Aylmer. " He's a capital fellow." 

" He's a very curious character," reflectively replied the more 
perspicacious Maule. 

They met in Glen Cardigan — years before its baptism. Morfill 
was first on the ground ; Anstruther had been utterly unable to 
restrain his nervous impatience, and they were twenty minutea 
before their time. As the Seraph neared the spot, he touched 
Captain Chichester lightly on the right shoulder, and said — 
"That's where he'll get it." 

I have never been much impressed by the moralists who 
are horrified by the notion of two men standing opposite one 
another with this issue of life or death between mem. Mr. 
Tennyson's lunatic hero is very eloquent about 

" The Christless code 
That must have life for a blow ; " 

but the arguments of maniacs ought not to have much weight, 
" Life for a blow," however, save in very bad cases, I would nofe 
demand ; but there are crimes which only the duel can punish ; 
and the man who seduces a woman ought to be ready to stand 
and be shot at by her nearest relation. This is a maudlin, mawk- 
ish, sentimental, hypocritical age. But there are symptoms of 
reaction, and I believe an advanced civilisation will bring us b:;ek 
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a few things we have foolishly cast away — among them, in cases 
of deadly dishonour, the duel. I suppose the critics will say this 
is "padding." Who cares 1 

The two men fired simultaneously. MorfiU's bullet ploughed 
the ground a yard on Eaphael's left. Morfill himself went down 
with a wound in his right shoulder. The surgeon examined it, 
and declared theie was no serious harm done. And so ended that 
act of the drama. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

THE Panther, shut into her room, brooded over her mischance. 
She was desperately dissatisfied with herself. She recog- 
nised the mistake she had made in Sir Arthur Willesden. The 
man whom she had loved was a creature of her own passionate 
imagination, differing utterly from the real baronet. She did 
not feel the slighteat pity for Sir Arthur. 

" Nay, you know 
You never could have mercy," 

says Chastelard to Queen Mary in Mr. Algernon Swinburne's fine 
tragedy. There was no touch of mercy in Claudia. She felt that 
the baronet was rightly served. She adored her brother for the 
deed done by his remorseless sword. But she despised herself. 
This was the worst of it. That she, who hitherto had worked 
her wicked will with men, should have been the victim of a gross 
half-coward, half-fop, like the dead baronet ! That she should 
have surrendered her heart to this mere animal — a kind of human 
bladder, which collapsed at the touch of Kaphaers foil ! That 
Stephen Langton should refuse her was, we may well deem, a 
terrible humiliation ; but at any rate Stephen was worth loving. 
He was neither fop nor coward. He was true to the core. He 
would not have made lame excuses to a woman whom he loved, 
pleading at his feet for honourable treatment. Indeed Claudia 
looked back to her liaison with Stephen, and did not blush thereat. 
He had refused her, true, but it was her own fault. He was loyal 
and loving. If she had played fast and loose with him she had 
none but herself to blame. It was quite otherwise in this last 
affair. She felt that she had fallen far short of the Branscombe 
standard in this matter. She deserved the contempt of her 
family. What, if he knew it, would her father say 1 

And where was her father ? Occupied with her own affairs, she 
had thought but little of the old gentleman. Probably he wag 
back at Kingsleat, superintending the rebuilding of the manor- 
house and enjoying the homage of his acquaintance and tenantry. 
She would go down and see. Even if he happened to be elsewhere^ 
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her uncle Walter would receive her. Amid all her wandering 
thoughts there came no terror of the peril to Raphael by possible 
discovery of his having slain Sir Arthur Willesden. Somehow 
or other she had come to think of Raphael very much as he 
thought of himself — as safe from all such danger. 

The Seraph had the most complete confidence that his hour was 
not yet come — that the weapon to wound him was yet unforge<l. 
Claudia shared her brothers faith. She knew of his return to 
Clarges Street on Thursday, but she did not wish to see him, feel- 
ing that he must despise her ; and she heard from Margot with 
intense satisfaction that he was gone. The beautiful wild creature 
lay for hours together on a couch, scarce moving a limb, scarce 
lifting an eyelash, scarce conscious of anything external. All 
the while she was in agonised perplexity. What could she do ? 
What would remove the contempt which her brother must feel 
for her ? How should she regain the position from which she had 
descended — debasing, dethroning, un-Brauscombe-ing herself ? 

Suddenly a thought struck her like fire. She had been as quiet 
as death ; the electric idea seemed to raise her from the dead. 
She sprang to her feet and went to the inner room, and looked 
upon the tall mirror which reflected her beauty day and night. 
She saw a wild and weary face before her. With curious eager 
eyes, in whose depths lurked lambent fire, looked Claudia upon 
herself. She searched with wild anxiety for fading colours and 
distorting curves. Surely there were none. Surely, as she stood 
there, half- veiled by her wondrous hair, she was still right beauti- 
ful. She might do mischief yet. She might have hearts thrown 
at her feet — and tread upon them — yet. She had made one great 
mistake, but it was not irretrievable. Raphael's fatal foil, as 
unerring as she was erring, had silenced forever the only possible 
witness against her. And the Seraph was secrecy incarnate. He 
might despise her, but he would suffer none else to do it She 
took good cheer, and made a great resolve of fresh conquest. 
Scarce had that resolve found definite form when Margot tapped 
at the door to say that Mr. Branscombe wanted to see her. 

" Mr. Branscombe ! " exclaimed . Claudia, who felt certain it 
could not be Raphael, and whose thoughts journeyed to hex 
uncles, Walter and Marmaduke. 

** Your papa, mademoiselle," said Margot. 

Claudia hastily resumed her attire, and hurried to receive her 
father. The old gentleman looked bored. 

" Really, Claudia," he said, ** you look younger and fresher than 
ever. Do you know, I find it's a perfect nuisance to have no 
duns. The people down at Idlechester and Kingsleat are so 
beastly civil I feel inclined to knock them down. IVe got no 
excitement now." 

" How is the house getting on ? " inquired Claudia. 

" Slowly — but well. It will be a nolJle place when it's finished. 
But I don't want to live in it ; I'm not ^t lor a country gentle* 
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man's life. And I don't believe Raphael will ever settle do^^ n 
quietly. You'd better pick out some well-conducted country 
squire, Claudia, and go and live at Branscombe." Claudia laughed. 

" I am not much fonder of a quiet life than 3'^ou, papa. But are 
you going to stay in London ? Everybody is just leaving town." 

** London ! Not if I know it. I shall go abroad ; you can 
come with me if you like. You can be hon camarade, I know." 

Indeed, Devil Branscombe had often found his daughter better 
company than his son. She had no troublesome eflfeminacies, and 
she did not possess that indolent obstinacy which made the Seraph 
an unsatisfactory comrade unless he always had his own way. 

Among the many varieties of wives I should think the/emme 
ho7i camarade, as Devil Branscombe put it, must be one of the 
best. There is the " superior woman," a remarkably nice party 
to marry. And then there is her very opposite. Well, the " natural 
woman'' is far superior to the "superior woman" — but when 
Dame Nature takes it into her grand maternal head to say — 

" I will make 
A lady of my own," 

the result is sometimes a little namby-pamby. As for the " accom- 
plished woman," who draws and dances and plays and sings as if 
she were the majority of the Muses rolled into one, anybody may 
have her for me. Preferable, doubtless, is the " domestic woman" 
who has Cussy and Ude and Soyer and Francatelli and Dr. 
Kitchener and Miss Acton and Crefydd at her fingers' ends, 
and would rather be roasted at the staie herself than allow the 
cook to over-roast a woodcock. Admirable, also, is the pretty 
stateswoman — the Mrs. Coningsby and Lady Vivian Ashleigh — of 
the two greatest living novelists. But the varieties are endless ; 
and of the rarest is the hon camarade, I ratlier think these fast 
days will increase the class. Imagine a wife who can write a 
leader, or smoke a cigar, or look after luggage, or understand Dod 
or Bra^shaw or the Owl as well as yourself ! Is not the idea 
pleasant 1 Would it not be better to wed a woman who could be 
with you at all hours, than one whom you must leave in order to 
give certain portions of your mind full play ? 

" It's half the world to me, dear, 
It's all the world to you," 

says a modem poetaster. Why should there be the distinction ? 
Why should women lose half the world? There are a set of 
strong-minded females who see this absurdity, but would remedy 
it by the far greater absurdity of setting up woman as a rival to 
man. Pshaw, ye Cobbes and Martineaus ! What woman wants 
is, not rivalry, but full partnership. Educate young girls to 
regard their future career as involving the most intimate associa- 
tion with men, and the happiness of tlie human race will be 
doubled. At present the two halves of the race are at war ; and 
it is a proverb that a man of genius can seldom get on with hU 



wife. The eagle finds a mate wliose " stormy scream " has no less 
terror than his own ; the lioness is no slower in deeds of death 
than the black-maned monarch by whose side she crouches. Only 
one-half of the human race fears to share the life of the other 
half. But I think we shall mend these things. 
" Where do you think of going 1 " asked Claudia. 
" Naples," said her father. " Eaphael will be there." 
" Raphael will ! How do you know ? " 

"Simply because, strange to say, he wrote and told me so. 
There is a possibility of somebody requiring his signature as well 
as mine, and he positively was thoughtful enough to write and 
say where he should be. Wasn't it good of him 1 " 

" Wonderfully," said Claudia. " Oh, I am quite ready to go, papa. 
Naples will be delicious just now, and I am very tired of Loudon." 
" Very well," said the old gentleman ; ** then that's arranged. 
Can you start the day after to-morrow 1 " — " Yes." 

" I'm at the Clarendon. I'll send over and let vou know what 
time to be ready. Have you seen vour Uncle Marmaduke or 
Isola lately 1 " 

" They are staying in Spring Gardens. Raphael turned their 
house upside down. Didn't you hear of it ? " — " No." 

" Well, let them tell you. You'll laugh amazingly, I assure you." 
" I was thinking they might like to go wjlth us. Marmaduke 
must find it rather slow in London, where he knows nobody. 
Suppose you were to ask him ?" 

"Oh yes, that I will. We should make quite a respectable 
family party, and rather astonish Raphael when we came down 
upon him. I'll go round at once." So, as soon as Devil Brans- 
combe had left her, the Panther ordered her carriage, and drove 
to Spring Gardens. She found Isola at home. That little party 
was thinking of Stephen Langton, I fear. 

" Where is your father, cugina mia ? " said Claudia. 
" I hardly know. He will be here soon, no doubt." 
" Papa is going abroad, going to Naples, and proposes that you 
and Uncle Marmaduke should come with us. What do you say ? " 
" Delightful ! " exclaimed Isola, clapping her fairy hands ; 
" and I think papa wiU go, for he seems to have nothing at all to' 
do just now." 

When the old Wolf came in, he expressed his perfect willingness 
to join the party with his daughter. Thus happened it that they 
four started together for Naples — the fathers hoping at least to 
dissipate their ennui, the daughters hoping for far more than 
that — ^hoping for love. " I'll start afresh," resolved the Panther. 
" I'm young yet — and not ugly." 
" I may see Stephen," thought Isola. " I hope I may." 
A pagan maiden would have prayed Aphrodite for that result ; 
a Roman Catholic would have besought the Virgin or a favourite 
female saint. Wherefore not ? 

Raphael Branscombe, when he told his sire to write to him at 
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Naples, had no idea of being followed thither. He fancied the 
old gentleman so thoroughly occupied with re-edifying the man- 
sion of the Branscombes that nothing would attract him from that 
pleasant occupation. His own idea was to mystify everybody as 
far as possible — ^to avoid everybody whom he knew. With this 
object, which he had set before himself rather for the fun of the 
thing than any real good he could do by it, he had bought a sail- 
ing-boat at Genoa, which he fitted up with considerable comfort, 
and ran along the glorious coast, looking in at Spezzia, Leghorn, 
Grosseto, Civita Vecchia, Terracina — running round Ischia and 
Capri, and at last settling down in the pleasant little Hotel Ris< 
poll at Sorrento. 

'^ SorrentOi stella d'amore 1 " 

exclaims Filicaui ; and what sayeth Frederick Locker, Praed^s 
legitimate successor ? — 

** Sorrento ! Love's star I Land 

Of myrtle and vine ! 
I come from a far land 

To kneel at thy shrine ; 
Thy brows wear a garland, 

Oh, weave one for mine ! '* 

If Raphael had been passionately in love with sweet Anne 
Page, and spending with her a mad honeymoon of ecstatic elope- 
ment, could there nave been a pleasanter place for the purpose 
than Sorrento ? I trow not. Unluckily, this was not precisely 
the Seraph's case. He had amused himself by another piece of fan- 
tastic disguise. He had provided himself with feminine attire, 
which he was an adept at using, and always went ashore with 
Anne in this amazing fashion. So there ran a rumour through 
Naples that two eccentric Englishwomen were travelling about in 
a sailing vessel ; and they were, apparently, two Englishwomen 
who took up their quarters at Rispoli's. It was a charming little 
place then, in its delicious garden overlooking the queen of bays, 
with the exquisite fragrance of the orange groves around it ; and 
where stands the present hotel — or where it did stand when last 
I was at Sorrento, Heaven knows what may have happened since 
— there was a divine pavilion on the brink of the precipice, where 
breakfast and dinner al fresco were intensely enjoyable. Here the 
Seraph and his erring companion established themselves for a 
while, the courteous landlord fancying he had two English ladies 
to deal with, and not for a moment suspecting that the elder and 
handsomer was in reality a dangerous, dexterous duellist, a fearless 
wooer of women, and antagonist of men. This being so, it seemed 
highly unlikely that the Seraph would be detected by his relations. 
But he soon detected them. They had hired a palazzo — at least, 
the chief rooms — the prince to whom it belonged getting himself 
into some distant and difficult suite of garrets. Raphael was wont, 
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in the morning, leaving Anne to amuse herself by wandering in 
the orange grove, to cross the bay in a light skiff with, as sole 
companion, a young Columbus, such as my dear old friend (who 
has forgotten me), Walter Thornbury, met at Qenoa ten years ago. 
And so one day, in the Street of the Giant, Raphael — dressed in 
the blue serge dress with anchor buttons* of gold and a flat straw 
hat of an English yachtswoman, and smoking jauntily a Russian 
ci«,'arette — came right upon Ralph Branscombe, and Marmaduke, 
Claudia, and Isolai Not one of them recognised him, though 
every one of them made some remark upon the eccentric English- 
woman. Isola was charmed. The notion of lounging indepen- 
dently througln the broad squares and street of a foreign city ar- 
rided her greatly. The cigarette was the exquisite poetic climax. 

" There ! That's what I should like," she said. tumin<r to look 
at the lovely apparition in navy blue. " Wouldii t you, Claudia 1 
What's the good of being in bella Napoli, as they call it, with two 
elderly gentlemen to look after one ? Couldn't you and 1 manage 
to escape, like yonder young woman, and smoke our cigarettes in 
happy independence 1 " 

" 1 don't smoke," said the Panther, "though I used to take jnst 
the first whiff at aear old Raphael's cigars for him. Papa," she 
"<v^ent on — for the two gentlemen were also watching the depart- 
in*; Seraph in petticoats — " have you found out anything about 
Raphael * Has he arrived here yet ? " 

" He hadn't inquired for letters when I was at the Post Office 
this morning. We may as well stroll that way now. He may 
come at anj moment." 

But no inquiry had been made. The Seraph had given his 
father an address simply for certain legal purposes. As his father 
had reached Naples, he knew that his address was not wanted. 
And he had no other correspondents. So he went not near the 
Post Office — and his father was baffled. As, however, he did not 
wish to lose sight of the old gentleman, in case of anything turn- 
ing up, he ascertained — it was easy enough — where they lived, and 
dropped a line to the Panther. It had delighted him to see her 
so fresh and gay ; evidently she had not taken Sir Arthur s death 
severely to heart. And he was glad to let her know that he for- 
gave her. So he wrote : — 

" Dear Claudia, — I was glad to see you looking well yester- 
day. (He put yesterday to throw her off her scent) I shall be in 
this neighbourhood for some time ; don't expect to see me, how- 
ever. If you are about to leave, send a note to me at the Albergo 
Reale in Castellamare ; but be discreet — don't inquire for me 
there — I have business. I am glad you know what has not spoilt 
your beauty or quenched your courage. You may show this to 
Isola if you like ; she can keep secrets without asking questions. 
—Your brother, Raphael." 

This note reached Claudia as she and her cousin sat in a bal« 
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cony looking over the beautiful servile city to the sapphire bay, 
with the pale cone of Vesuvius on its shore, the sluggish white 
smoke hiding its outline. Isola was gaily singing — 

'' Chi non desidera, chi non apprezza, 
Del ciel'di Napoli tanta dolcezza ! ** 

The Panther started at the well-known handwriting. Raphael's 
firm bold autograph was very like Henry VIII.'s. She read it 
through hurriedly. Isola's keen eye marked a blush upon her 
face. She read it through again slowly ; then, looking up, she 
met Isola*s glance and smiled. 

" Mayn't I have a love-letter ^ " she asked gaily. 

" Twenty, if you like ; but that is not a love-letter." 

" You are a witch ! " — " Am I ? Well, if I may guess, I should 
say that comes from Raphael." 

" You saw the handwriting 1 " 

" No — by St. Januarius, who is the right saint to swear by 
here, I should think. I guessed it from your looks." 

" Then you're a witch," reiterated Claudia, " and I shall be 
afraid to have vou look at me. Would you like to see the letter ? 
It is from RaphaeL" Isola read it. 

" Dear old Seraph ! " she exclaimed. " Crafty, cunning old 
Seraph ! Fancy his being here and seeing us, and our knowing 
nothing about it 1 Well, he is clever." That night, 83 Isola im- 
dressed herself in solitude, a sudden thought flashed upon her. 
There is something very curious in that abrupt electric flash of 
thought, which brings back some vague idea of the past, giving 
it shape and meaning. Hazlitt, in his ^* Table Talk," relates a 
story of a man, who, prosecuted by government for some political 
crime, and acquitted, went awav into a solitary part of Wales 
with intent to purge his brain of the sordid horrors of attorneys 
and spies. After long sojourn with nature, it chanced that one 
morning a man passed his window: he scarcely noticed him, but 
all through the day he was miserable, and the unbetrayinpr heart 
of maternal nature could not console him. He was nervous, fret- 
ful, worried ; he knew not why. The evening explained ; the 
chance passer whose scarce-noticed face had thus affected him was 
a hired scoundrel who had borne witness against him at his trial. 

This phenomenon is not unlike the sudden revelation from what 
seems an utter blank of a photographic picture, when mercurial 
vapour is applied. Few are they who have not often experienced 
it — as did Isola at this moment, when, brushing her wild wealth 
of hair, she suddenly felt sure that the handsome Englishwoman 
in blue serge yachting costume, coolly smoking a cigarette, was 
Raphael, and none other. Yes ; she was absolutely certain. She 
wondered Claudia had not detected him. She resolved not to say 
a word — as he evidently desired to lie perdu — but to watch for him 
in street and square, and act — ^as the moment might decide. 

Vain resolve 1 Vainly did she keep her keen bright eyes ready 
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and recognisant. No Seraph ! The vfery next day the whim had 
seized him to ascertain what had become of Fiordilisa. He knew 
it was perilous ; but peril was pleasure. The Lily of Isola Rossa 
might be dead of grief — if so, his life was not worth five minutes' 
purchase. But he would know. After all, the Lily had loved 
nim passionately, and had been loved — pretty well. So he left 
Mrs. Morfill under the care of Louis, charging her to avoid 
strangers and keep within Rispoli's gardens and orange groves ; 
and then, with young Columbus for sole comrade, he made for 
Corsica in his Genoese fishing-boat. But winds and currents were 
against him ; he was driven into the Gulf of Terra Nova in Sar- 
dinia ; and, leaving his boat there, he made his way across the tills 
to Longo Sardo. There was no difficulty in crossing to Bonifazio. 
When he ascended, wearily enough, that inverted pyramid of rock 
on which the town stands high above the sea, he felt he was again 
in the very island of romance. They call this rock of Bonifazio 
the seventy-second wonder of the world ; but as Raphael Bt-ans- 
combe entered the old fortress gate and looked back at the dizzy 
steep which he had climbed, and over the straits, golden in the 
sunset light, he said within himself — " This is the gate of wonder. 
Through this I enter the realm of romance." 

Leaving young Columbus to await his return, he hired horses 
and a guide, and made straight across the hills for Isola Rossa. 
It was a glorious ride, but terrible for its toil. Mighty hills, wild 
rivers, stately forests of chestnut, wondrous views over pale 
peaks and misty gorges to the cerulean sea beyond ; with this 
wealth of beauty his eye was delighted as he made his resolute 
way northward. Seldom was there a locanda at which to eat or 
sleep ; but hospitable priests and godlike goatherds gave him 
their best, and he saw a simple, noble, rude Homeric life. And, 
leaving his babyish love behind him, Raphael Branscombe had 
for awhile a touch of nobleness, and thought with remorse of his 
long absence, with joy of again pressing the pure lips of the Lily 
of Isola Rossa. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

BEHIND IN LONDON. 

HUMPHREY MORFILL'S wound kept him for some time 
a prisoner. When he was able to leave the house his sol<j 
resolve was to discover what had become of his wife, and to obtain 
revenge. He had thrown up his Eastern appointment, which in- 
deed could not be kept open for him, requirin^^ instant perfor- 
mance. He threw aside all his occupations, legal and literary, 
and concentrated all his faculties, and devoted all his time, ill 
order to trace his lost spouse and avenge himself. He wils like 
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an express engine, which, doing its mile a minute from London 
towards Bristol, is turned by the switches upon another line, and 
continues with undiminished speed and power away towards 
Birmingham. The dynamic force which had driven Humphrey 
Morfill on the path of ambition drove him now with no less 
velocity on the path of revenge. As soon as he was well enough 
to move about he restlessly sought the solution of the mystery. 
He went to detectives, offered heavy rewards, and kept up a per- 
petual excitement. A good riiany post-chaises had left London 
on that fatal Tuesday evening. Among those which Morfill 
traced was one which took a lady and gentleman, with their ser- 
vant, to a dull market town on the borders of Wiltshire and 
Berkshire. The proprietor of the post-chaise did not know the 
gentleman who hired it, could not remember his personal appear- 
ance ; the postillions were equally unreniiniscent ; but Hum- 
phrey resolved to follow the scent — as he had done in several 
previous cases. So he travelled down to the place at which the 
post-chaise had been dismissed. 

Honest stupidity baffles an inquirer more completely than 
anything else. The landlord of the Bear remembered the early 
arrival of a post-chaise, and that the lady went to bed for some 
hours, and that the gentleman hired a trap and went away in it. 
The conveyance was sent back, but he did not remember who 
brought it. The gentleman paid like a lord. The lady was very 
pretty. This was about all that Humphrey could make out of 
the landlord, landlady, waitress, chambermaid, and ostler. 

What was the gentleman like 1 This was a point on which 
anybody who had seen the Seraph might be expected to give in- 
telligible evidence. But there are folk who, like the pagan idols, 
have eyes yet see not. Indeed, the perceptive faculty requires 
education as much as any other faculty ; and there are quite as 
many people who have no eye as there are who have no ear. 
Music is the only sensuous art which has been scientifically 
treated ; the eye has loftier functions than tlie ear, yet there has 
been no attempt to teach the use of those functions. Do we not 
see upon the canvas of many a modern painter beings and things 
which anybody might worship without breaking the second com- 
mandment ? And if painters paint what they have never seen, 
nor ever will see, and call it nature, what shall be expected from 
the ordinary public ? If the eye cannot obtain justice, what hope 
is there for palate or nostril 1 When, for example, will there be 
a scientific aesthetic of perfume ? When will jjeople learn that 
musk and lavender water and Ess. Bouquet are quite as nasty as 
assafcetida] Strong perfumes indicate consciousness of tragus. 
Wood violets are sweet, smothered up in leaves ; and so are the 
May-lily and the blue-bell ; and so — ah, how sweet, yet with 
how faint and delicate a sweetness ! — is the cyclamen. 

" Those delicate white leaflets, upward turning — 
The perfect odour of that rose-tinged mouth, 
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Curved eloquently, and f< r ever yearning 

To gain warm kisses from the wooing south ; 
There is no blossom, theme of poet's pen, 
Dowered with like beauty to the cyclamen." 

But sweeter than any breath of flower — ^and more suggestive of 
delight than the most exquisite bouquet of choicest claret — ^is the 
odorous breath of a healthy young girl, 

" "With red lips breathed apart 
By the music of her heart." 

As to the aesthetic of taste, that I fear must continue undeveloped, 
so long as the epicure, poet of the palate, is stigmatised with 
grossness — so long as 

** Qod sends us good meat, but the devil sends cooks." 

Well, thanks to the utter absence of the eye's education, the 
people at the Bear were entirely at issue among each other as to 
what manner of man he was who brought thither the beautiful 
lady in the postchaise. That he was a remarkable man to look 
upon they all agreed ; but the majority held that he was a tall 
man, rather gigantic, indeed, than otherwise, with a vast quantity 
of raven-black hair. Humphrey could remember no man of his 
acquaintance whom this description fitted even loosely. It is to 
be observed that he had given up his notion of Raphaers being 
the person he sought, Having sagaciously concluded that the 
Seraph would have candidly confessed what he had done when 
the matter had led to a hostile meeting between them. And, 
indeed, he told his second and his surgeon, so soon as his senses 
returned to him, that he regretted having wronged Mr. Brans- 
combe by his suspicions — a phrase which found its way to the papers. 

Humphrey could not difjcover whither the errant gentleman 
and lady had driven in that hired conveyance. He explored in 
all directions, but somehow did not reach the historic town be- 
yond the chalk downs in which Raphael had taken brief rest. So 
from this journey, as from many before, he returned baffled and 
disappointed. But the ardour oif pursuit was not checked. On 
the day of his return he dined at the Chandos with Frank Maule. 
Frank, whose love of difficult inquirv we know, was much in- 
terested in this investigation of Morfill's. His opinion, however, 
differed from Humphrey's in regard to Raphael. He had noticed 
the Seraph's peculiar tone towards Humphrey, and had inferred 
that he knew more about Mrs. MorfiU than he cared to tell. 

"You have done nothing jet" he said, as they waited for dinner. 

"Nothing. I went on a fool's errand yesterday, and have 
come back baffled. I found myself in pursuit of a tall man with 
ft canine mane, black as jet Do you know any such person 1 " 

" I have heard a curious story to-day," said Maule. " You 
know Hudson, who married Lady ^Emilia Hastings 1 " 

" I don't know him. I have heard of him as immenselv rich." 
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" Awfully. Well, do you know his wife 1 ** 

" I saw her once at the opera. She's the Cleopatra stvle of 
woman, rather." 

"She is. Well, I hear that Hudson came upon a packet of letters 
showing that she was on too intimate terms before her marriage 
with Raphael Branscombe, and that she has not renounced her 
intimacy." — " By Jove 1 " 

" That's not all. Some of this correspondence showed that the 
old Countess found out the affair, ana that she afterwards, and 
in consequence, pushed on the marriage. Now the old lady is 

dead ; and, if she did what is said of her, why ^but there, it's 

no good to speculate. What I hear is that Hudson used tlie old 
lady's name very freely, not to say foully — that Shottesbrooke 
heard of it — and that they're going to fight to-morrow morning." 

" Do you think you are well informed ? " 

** It reached me through Aylmer, who is very intimate with 
Shottesbrooke, and who is to be his second. You know what 
sort of fellow the young Earl is ? " — " No." 

" Then I'll tell you. I don't know another man like him. He 
is a child in purity, a Bayard in courage, almost a Christ in piti- 
fulness. He is spotless, if any man ever was. He is only two or 
tliree-and-twenty, but far older men who know him reverence 
him. And for him to be mixed up in so vile an affair ! " 

" What will he do, think you ? " 

" Meet Hudson, of course ; that first. If he survives, I should 
predict that he will follow Kaphael Branscombe "— 

" To the death ! " said Morfill fiercelv. 

" I don't know. I am not sure that he would deem that right. 
We shall see." 

"Branscombe is an infernal scoundrel," said Morfill after a 
pause. " I wish I had shot him ! " 

" Why 1 What quarrel have you with him ? " 

" None, of course, but he deserves to be shot. If he meets the 
young Earl, he'll surely kill him. He's a fiend, I think. Why 
should he have provoked me that day, instead of saying in a 
straightforward way that he knew nothing of my wife ]" 

Frank Maule leaned back in his chair, and reflected. Should 
he tell Morfill his suspicion— a suspicion so strong that it almost 
amounted to certainty? Why not? Morfill could not again 
challenge Raphael ; all he could do was to search for his wife. 

" Could he say that ? " he asked at length. Morfill half rose 
from his chair. 

" Why shouldn't he ? Wluit do you know ? " he exclaimed. 

" I know nothing. I merely think that Raphael Branscombe 
is your man, from the way he talked to you that night. Does he 
dislike you ? Has he any reason to dislike you ?" 

" He intended to many his cousin — my wife, you know, for 
hei* money." 

"Ah," said Maule, "then that supplies a motive. He may 
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have taken away your wife, less from love of her, than from hatred 
of you. That would be his disposition, if I am any judge." Mor-s 
fill struck the table with his clenched fist. 

"By God !*' he exclaimed, "I believe you're right. Where is 
hel I'll find him, by Heaven ! '' 

" Quiet, my dear fellow — quiet ! " said Maule. 

Their colloquy had been carried on in the lowest possible tone 
of voice, and Humphrey's sudden excitement called attention to 
the remote table at which they sat. 

** It will be a very strange thing," said Frank Maule after a 
pause, " if we cannot discover what has become of so well-known 
a man as Raphael Branscombe. We'll make inquiry this very 
evening. If my theory is right, you have only to overtake him 
in order to find Mrs. MorfiU. But don't be liasty. You know 
he has fought you once.'' 

" He is a liar ! " paid Humphrey. " I'll murder him." 

" My dear Morfill, don't give way to excitement. Of course I 
know you have been very badly treated, and that it is difficult to 
keep cool ; but depend upon it, if you can be cool, it will give 
you an immense advantage. However, let us devote the evening 
to inquiry." 

Tills was done, but at first with no satisfactory result. They 
ascertciined that Raphael had left England, but cpuld not discover 
in what direction. It was pretty clear, however, that he had lefc 
England alone. This was ])erplexing. Frank Maule was a man 
by no means disposed to give up an inquiry because it was dif- 
ficult. Indeed, this gave a keenness to the edge of his desire, 
and caused him to become more fertile in suggestions. And at 
last, after they had made many legitimate experiments — and the 
night was growing late — and Humphrey Morfill was becoming 
Buiiy and savage — and Frank himself was feeling deucedly tired 
of the whole affair — it suddenlv occurred to him to visit a certain 
quarter of London where you and I, decorous reader, have never 
spent an hour, and where indeed life is at this period far slower 
than it was in the days of the Marquis of Waterford. And in 
that piquant pooh-pooh purlieu — that florid fi-fi field of flash and 
fancy — they encountered a little bird. A very pretty little bird, 
exquisite of shape, brilliant of plumage, with the sweetest beak 
and greediest claws in the world, with a marvellous thirst for 
fizz. And this gay wild- winged creature, of a species unknown 
to Audubon and Wilson, chirped and carolled musical news 
o^' the Seraph. And the burden of that news was^ — ^^ Bella 
NapoliP 

*• I shall go over at once," said Morfill. 

" I'll go with you," said Frank Maule, " if you'll wait till to- 
morrow. I've no particular occupation at present." 

" Widt till to-morrow ! " exclaimed Humphrey. " You didn't 
expect me to start for the coast at once, surely." 

" Well, I don't know. You seemed rather impetuous. How- 
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ever, I really will go with you, and to-morrow we shall perhaps 
have another comrade." — " What do you mean ? " 

"Why, whether Shottesbrooke kills Hudson or Hudson 
Shottesbrooke, the survivor will surely look after Branscombe. 
And there is no time to be lost." 

The character which Frank Maule had given of the young 
Earl of Shottesbrooke was no exaggeration. He was the fair ideal 
of a Christian gentleman — or rather would have been, if Froissart 
had written a hfth gospel. There was a certain gentlemanly 
monarch of the United Kingdom (thank God, he was not King 
of England) of whom & poet wrote — 

''A noble nasty course he ran, 

Supremely filthy and fastidious, 
He was the world's first gentleman, 
And made the appellation hideous." 

Not such sort of gentleman was Lord Shottesbrooke. He was 
the Sir Galahad of the nineteenth century. Boy tliough he was, 
his native purity made his intellectual eyesight keen, and he 
judged character more truly than many an experienced man of 
the world. Knavery marvelled to find itself fathomed of this 
lordly child. I have called the young Earl a Christian gentle- 
man. This, of a surety, he was. But he was a kniglit — in the 
highest sense of that glorious monosyllable. Sir Philip Sidney 
would have welcomed him as a true brother-in-arms. Cowardice, 
dishonour, falsehood, were things to him unimaginable. He was 
chivalry's noblest product. 

Conceive, dear reader, what I cannot describe — the grief and 
shame of this young nobleman when the conviction was forced 
upon him that his sister had been false to her husband — ay, and 
more, and infinitely worse, that her fair fame had been soiled in 
her maidenhood, and that her dead mother was her accomplice ! 
My God, how cold the words look as I write them — mending my 
pen, mayhap, in the midst of a sentence ! How would Shake- 
speare have given to such an awful situation eternity with his 
words of fire and blood ? The truest gentleman alive — to whom 
tiie least thought of dishonour was torture unutterable — to be 

told that his sister was , that his dead mother was . No, 

I will not write the words of infamy. That night — the night, I 
mean, when Humphrey Morfill and Frank Maule sought for some 
trace of Raphael Branscombe, and found one at length — that 
night Edward, eleventh Earl of Shottesbrooke, boy as he was, 
and fortunate boy as most men would deem him, knelt down and 
prayed God that Hudson's bullet might kill him next mornina 

*^ If it be possible^ let this cup pass from me / " That was the 
burden of his prayer. Better death — better to sacrifice the love 
and break the heart of a beautiful young girl to whom he was 
betrothed — better to resign his high nope of doing service to Eng- 
land, as ten gallant earls, his foregahgers, had dune, than to live 
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with the knowledge that his mother and his sister had done snch 
deeds as men attributed to them. But the morning came, and 
with it the chill uncomfortable meeting. The Earl felt neither 
nervous nor bloodthirsty ; he longed for death, and felt a definite 
presentiment that what he longed for would not come. It would 
be bard to say how he felt towards the man whom he had chal- 
lenged — ^his sister's husband. By no means inclined to kill him, 
certainly. Possibly Mr. Hudson felt similarly towards his brother- 
in-law — for both men fired in the air. And when the affair 
was over, and Brabazon Aylmer was going to take his principal 
off the ground, that young nobleman walked across to Hudson, 
and said — " George, shake hands. I don't know how this affair 
will end. I wish I had been dead before it began. But it cannot 
end here. We must find that man who has brought us so much 
misery and shame. He must not escape." 

" I don't know, my lord," said Hudson plaintively. " I don't 
tbink he is a man. I look upon him as a nend." 

" Where is he 1 What has oecome of him ? " inquired the EarL 

" 1 wish I knew ! " exclaimed Hudson. 

" I think I know where he is," said the Earl's second, Brabazon 
Aylmer. — " How so 1 " said tbe EarL 

** Simply thus : — Frank Maule knew of this business. He 
came to my rooms at about three this morning, and said, ' You 
will want, in an hour or two, to know where Branscombe is. He 
is at Naples.'" — " How did he know ? " 

" Hudson called Branscombe a fiend just now," said Aylmer. 
" He spoke truth. You are not the only men who are in keen 
pursuit of him. Only last night was it discovered where he had 
gone, and the first vessel will take a resolute avenger in search 
(jf him. God knows by whose hand he will first meet punish- 
ment." 

" I'll tell you what," said Hudson, "from all I have seen and 
heard of that man, I believe no one of us will punish him. How- 
ever, let us make trial. How soon can we start for Naples ? " 

A curious conversation after a meeting at Chalk Farm. Its 
result was that Lord Shottesbrooke and Hudson joined Morfill 
and Maule in their expedition. A week later the four gentle- 
men were to be seen in the pleasant, lazy streets of the Siren 
City, Parthenope, though assuredly without any ideas in their 
heads of either laziness or pleasure. Inquiries soon led them to 
^he palazzo in the Strada Monte di Dio, where the Branscombes 
had taken up their quarters. Their cards were sent up one 
languid morning, when the ladies were lying on couches and 
watching the magical movement of the slow Vesuvian smoke. 

" Four Englishmen !" exclaimed the Panther, scrutinising those 
polished parallelograms. " * Lord Shottesbrooke ' — ah, he's a nice 
fellow ; but he's engaged to Gerard Morley's daughter, so he's no 
good. 'Hudson' — there are so many Hudsons — oh, this must 
be the one that married Shottesbrooke's sister. * Maule ' — dou't 
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know him. * Morfill ' — know hirriy rather. What can bring him 
here, Isola?" 

" I'm sure I can't imagine," replied that young lady indolentl\\ 
*' Ask him. I suppose you're going to let them come up by and by." 

They were admitted, and Maule, as the most collected of the 

Sarty, explained that they had expected to find Mr. Raphael 
iraiiscombe at the Palazzo. Would he be in soon ? 

" If you could answer the question you have asked," replied 
the Panther, " we shovild be much obliged to you. Papa came 
over to Naples purposely to meet Raphael, who said he would be 
here, and nothing has been heard of him. He is very erratic in 
his movements, and, I suppose, has altered his mind." 

Humphrey Morfill decided at once that Claudia was uttering 
falsehood. There was a sullen gleam in his eye that told of this. 

The other three looked doubtful. Lord Shottesbrooke had yet 
to learn that it was possible for a lady to lie, he therefore be- 
lieved — and wondered. Hudson simply wondered. Frank Maule 
renewed his questionings. Isola looked from one to another of 
the group with a perplexity in those marvellous eyes of hers. 
She alone knew that she had seen Raphael in Naples. She 
wondered why these four men were anxious to discover him. 
She wondered why he chose to hide from them. 

" Perhaps they think he's afraid of them," she thought scorn- 
fully. "They don't know the Seraph. I guess he's amusing 
himself, and don't choose to be interrupted." Her conjecture was 
not a wild one, as we know. Presently Devil Branscombe and 
the old Wolf returned from their stroll, and from lounging at the 
Cafl^ d'Europa. 

"Friends of Raphael's, eh?" said Ralph Branscombe. "I 
can't make out what's become of him. He wrote to say he 
should be here, for there were some legal documents he expected 
to have to sign. I have been able to hear nothing of him from 
post office or passport people. And I have already stayed here 
rather longer than I intended, because, if I miss him, I don't know 
when I may find him again. He wanders all over the world." 

The four visitors could see that this was the truth. 

" Won't you, gentlemen, dine with us?" said the Wolf hos- 
pitably. "We can't give you an English dinner, you know, but 
our cook shall do her best" 

" Thank you," said the young Earl, " unfortunately it is im- 
possible. I wish it were otherwise." 

They took leave. As they walked to their hotel, Maule re- 
marked — " They evidently have no idea where Raphael Brans- 
combe is. We can do nothing with them. We must wait." 

" He is expected here," said the Earl. 

" I was not quite satisfied with the woman's looks," said Mor- 
fill. " I fancy the little one, at least, knows something." 

" What can we do now 1 " asked Hudson despairingly. 

" Play a waiting game," answered Maule. " Our quarry will 
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turn up where the rest of the brood are. Of course it isn't as 
easy for you to be patient, with your passionate interest in the 
quest, as for me, who regard it as a simple scientific problem. 
There is the more reason that you should put yourselves in 
my hands." Frank Maule quite enjoyed his captaincy. He had 
three men to keep in order, all as different as possible. He had 
very little idea as to what would happen when they ran down 
their foe. But he deemed it his duty to keep his men well in 
hand, and was quite determined that neither of them should do 
anything premature or rash, if he could help it. 

" What did those four fellows want of Raphael ] *' growled the 
old Wolf on their departure. " They seemed devilish anxious to 
find him." 

" If they want anything he don't like, they'll be devilish 
anxious to get away again, when they do find him,'' said Devil 
Branscombe. 

" I suppose," remarked Claudia to Isola, as those two young 
'ladies, with true Parthenopean laziness and languor, were loiter- 
ing through their preparation for dinner — " I suppose those men 
have got some awkward business with Raphael. It looked like it." 

*' Very much," said.Isola. " Let's hope they mayn't find him." 

" Why ? " inquired the Panther. " You don't suppose he'd be 
afraid of them — four to one even 1 " 

" Not a bit of it. I meant— /or their sakesJ^ 

And emitting one of those silvery laughs of hers, Isola in- 
dulged in a pirouette that shook all her curls like the leaves of a 
birch tree tossed by the west wind, and then announced herself 
ready for dinner. It was not unconducive to the merriment of 
her young heart — the idea that, Raphael being at Naples, Stephen 
Langton must be somewhere near. How wrong she was ! 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

FAUST AND MBPHISTOPHELES. 

"XTTTE are all tempters and all tempted, I suppose, in this world. 
VV Sometimes we play Mephistopheles — sometimes Faust. 
Goethe's separation of the two characters is both unscientific and 
unpoetic — because untrue. We have demonstrated the non- 
existence of devils. We have "dismissed hell with costs." We 
have found out that the true seat of evil is man's heart, man's 
soul, man's self. Moloch was a child to Nana Sahib ; Belial an 
ass to George IV. ; Mammon a muff to Rothschild ; while Satan 
himself — the Arch-Rebel — the very antagonist of God — sinks 
into insignificance beside Napoleon. 

Ay, in the core of man is the seat of evil. But thank God, it 
is also the seat of good. And the race which has given us Philip 
Sidney, and CoUingwood, and Charles Napier, may defy the 
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devils. That theory of external influence is absurd. That it 
could ever have obtained has always perplexed me. The wisest 
utterance of any living man is Matthew Arnold's — 

" We mortal millions live alone.** 

This is the true key to the knowledge of humanity, if such 
knowledge be obtainable, which I doubt. But that any man, 
knowing himself, or making any conscientious attempt to know 
himself, should honestly believe in the existence of evil influences 
outside himself, is to me perfectly astounding. 

" The world, the flesh, the devil." Those three. Verily there 
have been sermons enough about them since somebody (Paul, was 
it X) thus classified the antichristian influences. Well, let us look 
at them. What is the world ? Simply and solely the agglome- 
ration of men and women — Thackeray's "Vanity Fair,'' Tom 
Robertson's " Society." Nothing more. Shun the world, exclaims 
Ecclesiastes. How ? A meeting of Quakers and Quakeresses is 
— the world. Let the five wisest virtuousest men that ever lived ^ 
sup with the five wise virgins (if there ever were so many) and 
you have — the world. 

What is the flesh ? Humph ! Inquire of the poets and nove- 
lists. Is there a rhyme or a story worth reading that hasn't love 
in it. If so, for the love of Heaven let me have a copy, that I 
may imitate it But, say you, that's all fiction ; take the history 
of the world. Well, take it. Women have the making of it 
Never was there a great glory or a great mischief without a woman 
at the heart of it I don't believe the Siege of Troy was exactly 
a myth. After all, however, what we call history reflects a very, 
very small portion of human life. The enormous mass of action 
which is never recorded would, if it were possible to investigate 
it, show the influence of " the flesh." And why should it not 
have influence? Preach as ye will, eloquent and emasculate 
theologians, a beautiful woman will, to the end of time, make 
havoc with the hearts of men ; nor will a man in whom intellec- 
tual and physical power and beauty meet be without influence 
over what it is the custom to call the hearts of women. 

As to "the devil" — ^well,this must be deemed a theologico-poetic 
invention. When passion becomes madness, when the forces at 
work in the breast of man or woman are so potent, so furious, as 
to astound the average animal, the average animal naturally ima- 
gines some external power. Hence the devil gets the credit of 
thoughts and actions which lie bevond the common level of human 
nature. If he cares about reputation or renown he ought to be 
greatly obliged to us all. However, Stephen Langton had read 
** Faust," and was too young to entertain ideas like these, which 
never come to a man till he is thirty-five, or to a woman at all : 
and so he ascribed Mephistophelean influence to Raphael Brans - 
combe. And, a great believer in dreams and destiny, he thought 
there was somet^ng " uncanny " in his suddenly and unexpect- 
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eJly encountering tlie Seraph on that coral-reddened sea-sand of 
Isola Rossa. He had fled from England and thrown himself u]»oii 
Seagull Palliser, simply for the purpose of escaping from the 
Branscombes, with whom he had inextricably involuntarily been 
connected from his boyhood. And at Ajaccio he is accosted by 
Raphael Branscombe's wife ; and at Isola Rossa, when he lands 
with that lady on the beach, he finds himself face to face with 
Raphael Branscombe himself ! You know if a fellow met with 
that sort of thing in a novel he'd say it was perfectly absurd. 

Stephen, whose visionary tendencies were the very growth of 
his nature, was much impressed by the coincidence. It appeared 
to him as if it was impossible for him to escape from the influence 
of this strange family. He began to think he had better not try. 
He pined to be free ; he longed to find real work to do in the 
world ; above all, he longed with all the strength of a poetic 
nature, for that which he had more than once so nearly gained — 
so narrowly lost — a woman's love. A true woman's true love, 
Stephen wanted. Not much to want, you may say. 

Ao^ muck! Worth more than the empire of the universe, 
physical or intellectual. Better to be truly loved by a true woman 
than to be Caesar or Shakespeare. That opens another question. 
What is the good of having such love if you cannot appreciate it ? 
Caesar or Shakespeare would probably — and have all their other 
gifts into the bargain. I fancy those Sonnets of Shakespeare's 
mean the very hottest fire of love — that fire which scorches the 
moist marrow in the strong bones of men. 

Let us return to our muttons — to Raphael and Stephen, pacing 
the sands of Isola Rossa, at eventide, when the sapphire sea was 
a vision, and the saflron sunset a lyric, and the soft susurrus 
of the sweet South a breath from paradise. What explanation 
Raphael had made to Angelo and Fiordilisa I know not He 
was plausible enough. Fiordilisa believed him thoroughly, of 
course. With her, as with all loving women, love had trust as a 
companion. She had never for an instant doubted Ra|)hael. He 
might be dead, wounded, in prison — he could not be false. What 
a pity, you may say, that such faith should be wasted on such 
falsehood I Not so. Better far to have loved and trusted and 
been ruthlessly betrayed than never to have loved at all. Even 
Angelo Montalti seemed at last to accept Raphael Branscombe's 
explanations, but there was an occasional look of the old Corsi- 
can's which the keen-eyed Seraph noticed, and did not approve. 
I have never been able to learn whether Angelo returned to its 
casket that ivory-hafted dagger. 

Raphael and Stephen, then, were pacing the shore. They had 
dined at the Casa Montalti in the enjoyable primaeval style, 
which made Stephen think of the Odystey, They nad drunk some 
of Angelo's oldest and choicest wine, and followed it with coffee 
of Mocha, and rare liqueurs from Raphael's Piccadilly wine mer- 
chant They were now smoking placidly, tad watcliing the 
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multitudinous colours with which the departing chariot of Hy- 
perion dyed the ruddy cliffs and snowy sands and emerald sea. 
Stephen was poetic in mood — quoting some rhyme, the i^roduct 
of the day. 

" We talk of Thetis and Oceamis— 
Myths of old Time. The songs melodious 
Of Grecian years, the Graybeard, as he passes 
On to the unknown end, 
Doth with new meanings blend. 
We Goths have changed the gods of the old Greek faith 
to gases." 

" Goths, indeed ! " exclaimed the Seraph. " Never saidst thou 
a truer word. Vm. a Greek, at any rate. I don't substitute 
oxygen, hydrogen, azote — a chemical trinity — for Zeus and Posei- 
don and Aidoneus. I believe, if I had been an Arj^onaut, Thetis 
with the silver foot would have preferred me to Peleus. But it's 
too late unluckily." They were silent for a turn or two. 

" Where's Palliser gone with his yacht 1 " asked Raphael after 
a pause. 

" He talked of running over to Naples," said Stephen. " He'll be 
back in two or three days, and then I must proceed on my Odyssey." 

"Look here, old fellow. I want you to do me a favour. I 
have left some matters to be settled in Sardinia, where I came 
from last. Now will you stay here till I return 1 It will only 
be a few days. You can keep Palliser, I know." 

" When shall you start ? " asked Stephen. 

" Oh, I'll go to-morrow. I wouldn't go at all if I could help 
it — but I have left things that positively must be attended to." 

This was a fact, we know. There was young Columbus wait- 
ing for him at Bonifazio — and his boat at Terranova— and Anne 
Page under Louis's care at the Hotel Eispoli. There were four 
men waiting for him at Naples too— but that he knew not 
However, it was clearly requisite for him to make some less 
temporary arrangement for Mrs. Morfill, before he settled down 
quietly in Corsica — ^which, strange to say, had become his inten- 
tion. Yes, it was so. The Seraph had at last discovered the 
infinite value of a pure love. The miserable method of his lil'e 
hitherto began to strike him as contemptibly foolish. He would 
have given a good deal not to have embarrassed himself with 
Mrs. Morfill. He despised her. He despised himself for having 
been such a confounded ass as to run away with her, chiefly to 
annoy her husband. Why should he want revenge on the man ? 
He ought to have felt infinitely obliged to him for taking so 
coninionplace a woman off his hands. When he compared her 
with Fiordilisa — that creature so pure, so poetic, so utterly in- 
capable of imagining falsehood or understanding vileness — lie 
absolutely shuddered at the idea that he had made himself 
responsible for Mrs. Morfill. 

And there was another thing which came very strongly upon 

T 
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hinL Not long, and Fiordilisa would be a mother. Not long, 
and he would have a child to succeed him as head of the long line 
of Branscombes of Branscombe. A son, as fearless and acute as 
hiuiself, as truthful and loving as Fiordilisa ! How he would 
love such a boy ! — how nobly might such a Branscombe atone 
for the faults and follies of his forefathers. Or a daught,er, may- 
hap ; well, a daughter like Fiordilisa would be a good gift from 
God. So thought the Seraph ; and so thinking, he made imme- 
diate resolve to return to Sorrento, to make some arrangement for 
the wellbeing of the woman with whom he had foolishly incum- 
bered himself, and then to return to Isola Rossa, to Fiordilisa, to 
the only home and the only love he had ever known. Thus re- 
solved, he induced Stephen to promise to remain at the Casa 
Montalti till his return. And when he announced to old Angelo 
the necessity for his going to Sardinia, and possibly to the Conti- 
nent for a few days, so obviously sincere was his regret at leaving, 
80 joyful his hope of return, that the noble old Corsican began to 
accuse himself of entertaining wrongful suspicions of his loyalty. 

As to Fiordilisa, that darling of the island of romance heard 
joyfully of his intention to depart, because when he returned he 
was to return /or ever. No more severance — till the Death Angel 
came to sunder for a time the bonds of love. The thought filled 
her with perfect happiness. And when the Fantasia was made 
ready, with Marc Antonio as his comrade, to take him round to 
Bon ifazio— while, as often heretofore, all the dwellers in the little 
town turned out to see him off — Fiordilisa clung to him with a 
loving kiss, and whispered — " Come back soon, Raffaelle : you 
know why,^ What joy sparkled in the divine depths of her eyes 
as she said these words ! 

So away went the Fantasia, light almost as the foam, with 
Raphael on board — carrying, for the first time, I believe, in his 
life, a noble resolve in his heart. Mephistopheles had broken 
down in his part, that was quite clear. The Fantasia brought 
the Seraph to Ajaccio first, and thence to Bonifazio. There, hav- 
ing found young Columbus, he dismissed Marc Antonio. And 
retracing the precise route by which he had arrived, he found 
himself at Sorrento once more — at the Hotel Rispoli — ^with Sweet 
Anne Page. And— with a problem to solve. A difficult pro- 
blem, such as men have not usually to solve many times in a life- 
time. A problem that would utterly throw into the shade some 
of the diabolical problems which my mathematical tutor had the 
cruel iniquity to base on the fifth and sixth books of that unut- 
terable scoundrel, Euclid, Have you ever been asked, gentle 
reader, "to construct a right-angled triangle, having given the 
sum of the base and perpendicular, and the sum of the base and 
hypothenuse," or to prove that " there can be only five regular 
solids," or to " find a point such that tangents drawn from it to 
touch two given circles shall contain a given angle?" Let me 
hope that you have not. I Jiave, I am not at idl likely to forget it. 
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However, the Seraph's problem transcended this. It was : Hoir 
to get rid of Anne Page and return quietly to the Lily of Isola 
Bossa. An amaziog problem. For, to begin with, the Seraph 
was a man not to be missed from the London horizon without 
some effort on the part of friends and associates to trace him to 
his hiding place. He had exactly the popularity you might ex- 
pect. He had the two great elements of popularity. He was 
lovable — he was dangerous. How could a man both lovable and 
dangerous vanish utterly from the ken of all who loved and 
feared him without being missed — without being pursued by the 
fiery fierceness of both enemies and friends 1 

Then, in the next place, there was poor little Anne to dispose 
of. How to do that 1 This puzzled itaphael considerably while 
on his voyage from Terranova to Sorrento. The child loved him 
— that was the worst of it. She had surrendered her life for him. 
And the new feeling — utterly new to him — which had sprung up 
in his heart for Fiordilisa, made him unwilling to act cruelly to 
the foolish child, whom he had brought to Sorrento, taking her 
away from her husband. What was he to do with her ] That 
was the great question of the moment — a question almost un- 
answerable. It occupied him all through his pleasant voyage from 
Isola Eossa to Ajaccio, from Ajaccio to Bonifazio, from Bonifazio 
across the enchanted straits. Equally did it occupy him from 
Terranova to Sorrento. What could he do with her ? Here was 
a beautiful little creature, in whom (as if she were an Undine) 
he had awakened a soul — whom he had severed from the highly 
respectable world wherein she lived, and from all the duties of 
iier life, and who now lived upon his love, and obeyed him as if 
he were a god, and thought of notbins: but him ; and it was hia 
especial object to get rid of her. Why, myriads of men would 
be delighted to find themselves in his position — in the position 
whence he chiefly desired to escape. What to do with the foolish 
child whom, in a foolish freak, he had taken from her homel 
That was the point It perplexed him. But never for a moment 
did he falter in his resolve quietly to get rid of her. 

Though, be it observed, the strong love which had filled his 
h eart for Fiordilisa mad e him very pitiful towards Anne. Heartily 
did he wish he had never enticed her away from that crim dull 
quiet Mesopotamian terrace. Heartily did he wish there was 
some magical way of restoring her to her stupid clever lawyer- 
husband without yrocas or esclandre. It could not be. He must 
ust accept his fate with all its annoyances. Raphael had all hid 
life been accepting his fate. He had never hesitated, whether woman 
or man was in the way. His creed had been something like this— > 

**My want's at the worst, so why shotild I spare 
(Since just such a thing my want supplies) 
This little girl with the silky hair, 
And the love in her two large eyss ? '* 

The Seraph, I have said, had never shrunk from accepting his 
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fate. He would have gone with imperturbable coolness to an 
interview with either Satan or Aphrodite. But his mind was 
changed, the poetry of his life had come. He had set his heart 
on this beautiful little Corsican, divinely pure. I don't know 
that the man was permanently changed. Leopards and Ethio- 
pians are proverbially difficult Anyway he had found out that 
there is such a thing as love ; and when this discovery is for the 
first time made by a man who is physically and mentally above 
the common level of men — by a man who has had his experiences, 
and knows the world, and has arrived at a mature age — it gene- 
rally has a disturbing effect. I assure you it disturbed our friend 
the Seraph. He was, I think, for the first time in his life sorely 
perplexed. You see, he had always been a decidedly clever ama- 
teur actor in the amorous comedy — or even tragedy of life. But 
he was now in a new position. For the first time the thing was 
real. He really loved this little Corsican ; this had brought him 
back to her, contrary to the guidance of that extremely common 
sense which ordinarily ruled his actions; this had determined 
him to get rid of this poor foolish child whom he had taken away 
from her husband, whatever might happen — and the love which 
he bore towards Fiordilisa filled him with pity for the woman 
whom he had determined to desert. Well, Raphael Branscombe 
reached the Hdtel Rispoli at Sorrento, where I may at present 
leave him for a while to settle affairs with Mrs. Morfill. Mean- 
while, as we have noticed, Seagull Palliser had run across to the 
Continent for a cruise, and had looked in at Naples. It was 
hardly to be expected that he should enter that pleasant city with- 
out encountering Englishmen. Of course he encountered those 
four Englishmen who were searching for Raphael Branscombe. 

But Seagull Palliser, though rather a hare-brained young 
vachtsman, was not a man to betray a friend. He could not be 
long in the company of Lord Shottesbrooke, Humphrey Morfill, 
Georj^e Hudson — to say nothing of Frank Maule — without dis- 
covering that they sought Raphael Branscombe, and sought him 
with hostile intent. He found out quickly enough that Raphael 
was presumed to have taken away MTorfill's wife. He wasn't the 
sort of man to care much about anybody's wife. He saw there was 
a row brewing ; he had heard enough of the Seraph to be sure he 
could take his own part in the row ; he thought the best thing 
he could do was to return to Isola Rossa and warn him. So 
after enjoying a pleasant day or two in Naples, and after having 
had several confabulations with Frank Maule, who saw clearly 
that Palliser knew something of Raphael, but could not find 
out what, our yachtsman started again for Corsica. Too late. 
These two monosyllables come with diabolic frequency into a life 
history. Raphael was gone. Palliser confided to Stephen Langton 
all that he nad learnt. Stephen was perfectly astounded. Of 
course he was. aware that his little sweetheart of childhood — ^the 
baby beauty of Idlechester — was quite ready to run away with 
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Raphael. But he fancied the Seraph was too honourable— or, 
if not, too pitiful — thus to ruin her life. He could not under- 
Btnnd the position of affairs. If he had really taken her away, 
where was she now ? There must be some mistake. 

Stephen Lsington saw that Raphael truly loved Fiordilisa. It 
was the real thing — unmistakable. And he naturally supposed 
— as who would not? — that this love had existed from the 
moment of their marriage. This being so, he could not imagine 
that Raphael would have taken away MorfilVs wife, notwith- 
standing that young lady's obvious infatuation. So he concluded 
there was some mistake, and told Seagull Palliser that such must be 
tlie case, wherein the young yachtsman cordially agreed with him. 
Unluckily it happened that among the crew of the Seagull there was 
a man of inquisitive tendencies. This was the steward, or chief of 
the commissariat. He was a capital fellow, for his especial busin ess. 
He was utterly incapable both of swindling his employer, and of 
permitting him to be swindled. He was honesty incarnate. He 
was too astute for the innumerable cheats of all nations, by whom 
a generous English wanderer is customarily fleeced. He saved 
Seagull Palliser no end of money. He was a capital linguist 
(unusual among Scotchmen), and could hold his own with most 
men in most languages. One fault had Ralph Ramsay— he was 
desperately inquisitive. Not a fault, rather a virtue, up to a 
certain point, in a man holding his position. What yachtsman 
would not rejoice in a steward who always managed to find out 
everything important to be known in the way of " what to eat, 
drink, and avoid," wherever the saucy Seagull lay at anchor? 
Infinitely useful is such a man. But Ralph Ramsay's inquisi- 
tiveness did not stop at this point He had a mania — a hunger 
—nay, a thorough thirst for gossip ; a thirst comparable to that 
which a man feels who has breakfasted on Yarmouth bloaters, 
lunched on anchovy toast, prepared himself for dinner with a 
little Russian caviar, and drunk nothing. I remember learning 
from the dear old grammar of Eton this adage, which probably 
occurs in the works of some Roman poet : — 

** Peroontatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem est." 

Neither King Solomon nor my friend Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper ever said anything truer. And the cautiously inquisitive 
man is often the most dangerous babbler — for the which there be 
sound philosophic reasons. I need not investigate these reasons at 
present. Suffice it to say, that this inquisitive Scotchman brought 
to Isola Rossa news which caused ratner an effervescence in that 
pleasant Corsican town. How that news reached Angelo Mon- 
talti, who can say ? It did reach him, and the result was his 
sudden disappearance, without much attempt to account for it 
The Fantasia had taken the Seraph to Bonifazio, but there was 
another boat in the bay, the Jesus and Mary, and in this did 
Angelo Montalti voyage to the Continent, merely telling his 
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darling daughter that he had husiness in Naples. And he told 
the truth. He had business in Naples. Those who know any- 
thing of the Corsican temperament are aware that such business 
as Angelo Montalti deemed he had to transact with Raphael 
Branscombe would be very decisive business indeed. And those 
who have made anything like an acquaintance with my friend 
the Seraph must be aware that it will be rather an awkward 
affair if he and Angelo should meet with definite purposes of 
hostility and hatred. Which island would you back, England 
or Corsica ? 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

PADDING! AND CONFESSION. 

I AM at present waiting for my publisher to inform me how 
nearly I have approached the end of m^ bl)ok. You see, I 
have not the slightest idea of giving the public too much for their 
money. My literary tendencies are peculiar. I am, to begin 
with, horribly lazy. I never use two words when one will do. 
But, till I promised to fill a given number of pages with romance, 
I had no idea in the world of the awful bore of occupying space. 
I found that my laziness improved my style. Saying things 
briefly, I somehow said them welL Consequently I have got 
into a charming habit of brevity and terseness ; and, if the 
romance of your three-volume novel were to be compressed into 
a number of the Owl, here is a writer who would back himself to 
do it. Passion and power do not require time or space. If you 
blow a man's brains out, the result is merely — a red blot. I con- 
fess that I have the greatest difficulty in the world in making 
my story the proper length for that aesthetic hydra, the British 
Public Not that J care for the British Public, mind you— as 
mere critics — even though my publisher possibly may. No ; but 
I care for them as appreciative friends. I don't care twopence 
for your critical opinion, dear reader, of this absurd story ; but 
if you, being a woman, can with any pleasure read it at some 
vacant moment when absence of living pleasure makes all litera- 
ture seem like weak cold tea, or if you, being a man, can kick 
gff your boots in front of the fire, and light a cigar or (better!) a 
pipe, and read a chapter or two without yawning, and honestly 
say, " Well, I rather like this fellow ! " then I shall be satisfied. 
To tell the truth, I don't care about the opinion, even of the best 
and fairest critics, of my literary powers. I think I know their 
value. As a poet, I am below Browning in -insight, above him 
in lyrical powers, and a trifle above Tennyson in both. As a 
novelist, I am less successful than Thackeray, because I take less 
pains, but far superior to your TroUopes or WilMe Collinses. 
Having made these statements, in which, I need not say, there 
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is not the slightest touch of egoism, I may proceed to remark that 
my chief desire is to find readers who will read me in friendly 
fashion. 1 like friendly readers — fellows who will take one's 
novel easily with their cigars, and make allowance for the abomi- 
nable nuisance which it is to have to write at all. If, now, one 
could only concentrate one's effects ! If people would only be satis- 
fied with brief and intense pictures of^ character, with incidents 
of the most original and amazing kind, following each other with 
as much rapidity as you please, it would be satisfactory. If one 
might issue blank pages to till the interstices between the inci- 
dents, it would save a world of trouble. But, alas and alack, the 
garrulous few cannot somehow or other fill up those wide spaces 
between incident and incident You have no idea, dear reader, 
what an ineffable bore it becomes. For example, it is a chill 
December night. A friend of mine has just come back from 
Sweden, full of information concerning the habits of the dwellers 
in that Lilliputian kingdom. He is ripe for talk, and pleasant 
to listen to, and a nice chorus of petticoats surrounds him and 
extracts his racy stories, while I am obliged to sit in a remote 
corner of the vast saloon, and plod wearily away at this chapter. 
Terrible fate of the novelist'! 

And I am on the very verge of a precipice. I find myself as 
the representative of a whole host of characters — the Seraph, the 
Panther, Devil Branscombe, the Wolf, the Wolfs delicious daugh- 
ter. Sweet Anne Page, iEuiilia and her jealous husband, the 
Bayard-Earl of Shottesbrooke, and I forget whom else— urged 
forward, as if in a dream, to the brink of a perpendicular cliff 
falling sheer to the sea. As if in a dream, all these people press 
forward to that dizzy verge, and I am in advance of them. As if 
in a dream I wave them back, telling them that the supreme 
moment has not arrived, that they must not rush upon their 
fate, that the destinies though sure are slow, that the dinoitemetit 
is not yet to descend upon us — that, in fact, there is this diabolical 
chapter of padding to be written before any action can occur. 

Padding! What do you mean, critics, by objecting to it I 
Isn't the catalogue of ships padding ? What do you say to this t 

••Peneleus, Prothoenor, Leitus, 
(These are the captains and the ships they led), 
Arcesilaiis, and brave Colonius, 
Mid their Bceotian followers ranked as head. 
iFrom Hyria they and rocky AuUs sped, 
From SchoinoB, Eteonus' woodland knees ; 
From Scolos, Graia, and the plain outspread 
Of Mycalessus, Thisbe near the seas, 
Where the divine doves haunt the Heliconian trees.'' 

This is the inimitable Philip Stanhope Worsley's rendering of 
Homer. Now, why shouldnl; I catalogue with similar determi- 
nation all the inhabitanta of Isola Bossa, and every one of them 
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is as much or as little concerned in the issue of mv storv as was 
that unlucky Prothoenor (killed by a crowd of Hectors) in the 
rape and recovery of Helen? One can imagine the son of Pan- 
thous taking a glass of absinthe in some million-columned cafe 
in wide-streeted Troy — which I have always thought was a kind 
of Asian Paris — and laughing over that pIusquara-Bceotian leader 
of the Boeotians whom he had slain in a quarrel not his own. 

However, to leave Troy alone — though I wonder whether 
Helen read novels by a female author, a prae-Homeric Miss Brad- 
don, while awaiting the return of Alexander, it must be admitted 
that you and I, gentle reader, have arrived at rather a difficult 
position in reference to our dramatis persoruB, You are, naturally, 
much less interested in the affair than I. To you it may possibly 
not have occurred that these are real people of whom you have 
been reading — or trying to read. You may say : " Oh, there 
never were such people ! Devil Bransc9mbe's a myth ; the 
J^'eraph is an absurdity ; the Panther is impossible ; the Wolf is 
a character from some stale melodrama/* It never occurs to you 
that I know all these people — all at least who were left alive when 
my romance came to an end — I cannot pretend to give you their 

f)resent addresses. Inquire of Lord Stanley of Alderley, who 
ives somewhere near Alderley Edge. 

However I, who know or knew all these people, am anxious to 
bring them in an easy and artistic manner to the inevitable crisis 
which I have foreseen ever since I began the chronicle of Stephen 
Langton's boyhood and Anne Page's babyhood. And I perceive 
tliat the crisis cannot long be retarded. Raphael Branscombe is 
hurrying back to Sorrento (did you see my old friend NafteFs 

Eicture thereof 1) in order, in some way or other, to get quit of my 
eroine. Sweet Anne Pai^e. Across the most beautiful of bava 
there watch for him three men who seek revenge, led by a fourth 
who seeks nothing of the sort, but regards the pursuit as of 
flcientific interest. Hudson and Lord Shottesbrooke follow him 
to avenge Lady Emilia — MorfiU to revenge his wife. The pre- 
sence of a whole group of Branscombes in the city of Naples 
rather increases the chances against the Seraph. And then, in 
Isola Rossa itself, there is one more dangerous still. Angelo 
Montalti has gathered from Ramsay's stoiy sufficient to revive his 
ancient thirst for vendetta. 

Stephen Langton was sore perplexed when he heard of Angelo*8 
disappearance. He too surely felt that it had a sinister meaning. 
]5ut all that he could do was to remain and console Fiordilisa, 
Avho at this moment needed the tenderest care. Our good friend 
Stephen did not know who was most to be pitied for involuntary 
connection with the Branscombes, the beautiful Corsican or him- 
self. She, it was clear to him, on the verge of giving an heir to 
the wild race, was also on the verge of a terrible tragedy. He 
did not know what to make of the Seraph's departure and Mon- 
talti's rapid movement so soon after ; but he could not help con- 
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necdng them. Something was about to happen, it was clcnr. 
His visionary temperament felt tlie electric throb of events. 

As to himself, it was really too bad. 1 think everybody will 
agree with him. He had put hiniself on board the Seagull, Pal- 
liser*8 yacht, on purpose to avoid the whole clan of Branscombes, 
and liere he was left in charge of Raphael's wife, while Raphael 
went — no one knew whither. It was a deal too bad. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE EARL IN PURSUIT. 

•* TXTHAT can have become of Raphael ? " said the Panther 

VV one morning, as she and Isola wasted the long, delicious 
hours together. 

"Can't guess," replied Isola. "My own impression is, from 
my knowledge of his habits, that he has gone off somewhere 
beyond the regular route of ordinary mortals — Australia i^er- 
haps, or China, or Patagonia." 

" I wish he*d turn up again. We're becoming dreadfully dull 
here; and the two old gentlemen — I almost said fogies — are 
resolved to stay here till he comes ; and something amusing 
might arise in connection with those men who are in search of 
him. I hope he isn't hiding from them." 

" Hiding from them ! Tm ashamed of you, Claudia. You 
ought to know your own brother by this time. I don't believe 
he is atraid of any creature upon earth." 

" Enthusiastic darling ! " laughed the Panther. " J don't think 
him a coward, I assure you, having better reasons, perhaps, than 
your own for knowing that Raphael would face the devil him- 
self. But he may be in hiding for reasons besides cowardice. 
He may have run away with somebody, you know. And if he 
is hiding 1 fear we shan't come across him till he chooses to 
show himself. That's what I meant." 

" I see," said Isola. " But do you know anybody he's likely 
to have run away with ] " 

" Oh 1 " exclaimed the Panther, " what did those four men 
want the other day ] Surely " — and she paused. 

" Surely what, Claudia ? " 

"I was thinking of that silly little Anne. He can't have 
thought her worth taking away. Yet what could Morfill want 1 " 

" I daresay he came as a lawyer," said Isola. 

" Perhaps he did," replied Claudia reflectively. 

" I can't conceive Raphael's taking a fancy to that babyish 
creature. But surely there isn't anything between him and 
Lady iErailia Hudson." 

''It isn't much use our attempting to guess," said Isola. 
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"There is sometliing Tin commonly queer about it. But your 
brother knows pretty well how to take his own part." 

** That's true enouj^h/' said Claudia with a sign. 

Both those young ladies knew that Raphael had very rfjcently 
been in their immediate neighbourhood, one of them indeed 
having recognised him ; but they also knew his erratic habits, 
and felt by no means sure that he was still uithin the limits of 
the continent of Europe. And they were in a charming state 
of eager curiosity as to what in the world could induce him to 
behave so strangely. 

What a deliglitfal thing female curiosity is ! Ever since Eve 
found it impossible to deny herself a taste of a certain appetising 
apple it has done its work in the world. If you want a man's wife 
to read a letter which you address to him, mark it ^^ private *' in 
portentous characters. And feminine folk far less interested in 
you than your wife are kind enough to scrutinise the envelopes of 
your letters and to conjecture their contents. If we should ever 
get through petticoat government — a female bureaucracy — I 
trust there won't be a Fostmistress-General. If there is, by 
Jove, I'll write no letters. 

It must, I think, be admitted that the Panther and Isola had 
better reasons than many ladies for being inquisitive. Knowing 
what they did, each in her own way, of Kaphael's peculiar char- 
acteristics, they might very well suppose that his present conduct 
had some very singular reasons. So tliey speculated and won- 
dered, and nothing whatever came of it. 

"Deuced queer," said Devil Branscombe to his brother, "what can 
have become of that boy ? Nobody's heard of him here. Don't 
see why he should play me a trick. I'm tired of waiting for him." 

"You must wait a little longer," replied the Wolf, puffing 
away in grand style at his negrohead, " if you want to see him 
— and I don't think you could find a pleasanter place to wait in ; 
nice lazy place, where mere existence is a luxury." 

"You're getting poetical in your old age, Duke," said his 
elder brother. "I don't dislike Naples, you know j but I hate 
waiting about for other people." 

" He didn't ask you to wait," remarked the Wolf. 

" But I am waiting, you see. He didn't ask me to come here, but 
he led me to expect he would be here. I suppose the truth is he 
has forgotten all about it, and doesn't imagine we are over here." 

"I don't know about that," returned the Wolf, who had a 
tolerable notion of the Seraph's peculiarities ; " Raphael has a 
good memory." 

" Well, it's a most infernal nuisance," said Ralph. Branscombe. 
" I don't particularly care to see him, but after waiting so long 
for him it seems absurd to give him up and go away." 

** I don't see that," said Marmaduke ; " if you're tired of the 
place, let's move. We haven't been over to Castellamare or Sor- 
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rento all this time. Suppose we cross to-morrow or next day. 

By the Lord Harry, that s a fine girl ! *' 
Devil Branscomoe raised his vast bulk lazily, and looked after 

the person who had aroused Wolf Branscombe's admiration. 
" Very tidy," he said ; " English evidently. Can't she walk ! " 
Ay, Mr. Ralph Branscombe, En<;lish, evidently. That fine 

stepper in yachting costume, something of the build of Mr. 

Leighton's " Helen of Troy," is your son Baphael, little as you 

guess it. 

• •• ••••• 

** I'm very weary of this, Maule," said the young Earl of 
Shottesbrooke. " Waiting, under our circumstances, is terrible 
work ; waiting here amid all the wicked witchery and indolent 
beauty of Naples is sheer torture to me." 

" It is very trying," said Maule. " I can only preach patience. 
Hudson and Morfill are not so restless." 

** It is worse for me than for them. A sister is worse than a 
wife. You can divorce an adulterous wife ; you cannot destroy 
the ties of blood. My case is worse than theirs, Frank." 

They were joined at this moment by the two other men, who 
had been at some little distance. It was a weary busine>», 
lounging and loitering through the long summer days, with a 
faint, vague hope of vengeance some time in the future. Tbey 
were all tired of it in theijr several ways. The Bayard blood of 
the young Earl was chiefly fretted. Hudson was a man of 
pHlegmatic temperament, but even he was restless. Morfill, 
perhaps, was quietest ; he had sacrificed the ambition of his life 
for revenge, and could afford to wait. As to Frank Maule, 
though he confessed it to none of the others, he heartily wished 
he had never taken the command of the expedition. What had 
he to do with it that he should waste the whole delicious sum- 
mer in this fashion? But he felt bound in honour not onlv not 
to draw back, but also to encourage his comrades to the utmost. 

" Fine girl, that ! " said Hudson abruptly, levelling a large 
double-barrelled glass at a bright blue figure in the middle dis- 
tance. ** Look, Maule." 

Frank Maule took the glass and looked through it for some time. 

" By Jove," he said, *' I've seen that young lady somewhere. 
She's remarkably handsome. Do you recognise her, Shottes- 
brooke \ " 

He passed the glass to the Earl, who looked through it atten- 
tively for a moment, and then shut it up with a crash that 
threatened the lenses. 

" My God ! it's impossible," he exclaimed under his breath. 

** You know her ] '^ said Maule interrogatively. 

The Earl did not reply for a minute. He was not famous for 
presence of mind. At last he said — 

" I think I do. Will you keep those two fellows quiet if I 
follow her ? It may be important for our search." 
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^*I will manage it," said Frank Maule unsuspicionsly. He 
knew Lord Shottesbrooke was incapable of intrigue, and natu- 
rally supposed he had recognised some feminine acquaintance of 
KaphaeFs. So he kept MorfiU and Hudson from followmg the 
Earl by the use of some well -contrived excuse. 

Shottesbrooke had a very quick eye for form. He was an 
artist, and, for an amateur, a good one ; and he had beeu par- 
ticularly successful in catching the likeness of a few men and 
women, whom he had portrayed in chalks. We all wear masks. 
A great portrait painter must have the power of seeing through 
those masks, and painting the true faces which exist below. 
When Apollo took to photography he Struck the final blow at 
Paganism, by showing his utter incapacity to do anything of the 
kind. Well, the power which Vandyck and some other men 
have shown in this way. Lord Shottesbrooke to some extent 
possessed, and as people are always fond of doing what they are 
conscious they do well, he had an especial fancy for studying the 
faces of men and women. Whenever a face seemed .to indicate 
a notable character, he noted it; and being young, such faces 
adhered to his memory. He was wont to try to fathom the 
meaning of eyes whose colour, of lips whose curve, were to most 
men inscrutable ; and a face more enigmatic than usual was to 
him dearer than to the numismatist an undecipherable coin, than 
to the naturalist an unclassified animal. Now he had only once 
or twice, and then casually, encountered Raphael Bransconibe ; 
but the glimpses he had caught of him had shown him that the 
Seraph's was a face of meanings many and deep, and he therefore 
remembered that face with such accuracy that he could have 
sketched it unmistakably on his thumb nail with a pencil. 

And it chanced that as he looked through the binocular which 
Maule passed to him, the superb azure figure in the middle dis- 
tance turned round, probably to look at the pale cone of Vesu- 
vius, and the Earl caught a face so easy to recognise, that he 
could not repress the exclamation which came to his lips. 

He was not, as I have said, a man with much presence of 
mind, which quality indeed is usually the result of experience. 
When everything that possibly can happen to a man has hap- 
pened to him, he is not likely to be frigntened by old events in 
fresh forms. On the other hand, when you are young and living 
amid strong excitement, your brain works with a rapidity which, 
on reflection, often appears miraculous. It took Shottesbrooke 
scarcely a moment to decide that this dashing lady must be 
Baphael Branscombe in disguise, that the right thing for him to 
do was to sever himself from his companions, and pursue this 
trail alone. 

And he had been longing to do this. To the noble young 
Earl there seemed something very base in four men following 
the track of one. He loathed his conipanions. Frank Maule 
was the best of them ; but he despised I*rank for undertaking a 
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quest which in no way concerned him, just to gratify his amateur 
aetective tastes. And he abhorred Morfill, with whom it was 
impossible to pass any time without discovering that he was 
selfish and a snob. And he detested Hudson, in whom the cad 
attained development more enormous every day. 

He wanted to be alone with his revenge. He had got so far 
as to despise himself for even a temporary partnership in the 
search for. his sister's betrayer. And now God had given him 
his opportunity. The house of Hastings was to be avenged by 
the good sword of its chief. It was thus the young Earl felt, 
when he saw the light blue yachting suit in the distance — worn, 
he knew, by Raphael Branscombe. 

He could only venture to watch that patch of brilliant colour, 
following with almost a loiterer's step. Haste would arouse his 
comrades, from whom he was as eager to escape as he was to 
overtake his quarry ; even if he was wrong — which he felt to be 
impossible — he would never again rejoin them. He would pur- 
sue the quest alone. This resolve burned within him as he 
cautiously continued his pursuit. 

What had brought the Seraph in his favourite disguise to 
Naples] Well, just to reconnoitre. He had heard from Louis 
that there were liawks abroad. Those four gentlemen could not 
remain so persistently at Naples without causing gossip. There- 
fore the Seraph, before he made his final arrangements as to 
Anne Morfill, determined to see for himself whether he was pur- 
sued, and who were his pursuers. He had not the least difficulty 
in satisfying his curiosity. When he recognised Morfill, and Hud- 
son, and Lord Shottesbrooke, he knew what had happened almost 
as well as if he had been reading this story. And when he passed 
his father and uncle he broke into a soliloquy of this sort — 

" So, they're alter me. Two sets — friends and enemies. Sup- 
pose I were to reveal myself first to my allies. Suppose I 
were to say to the old Wolf, Look htre, my venerable uncle I Here 
be four fools after me for ruyining away with a 'pretty girl. Let us 
drown them in the Bay of Naples I I can imagine his grinning 
pleasantly at me — showing those fine white tusks of his, and 
replying, Leave them to me, Raphael, Now, gentlemen, what do 
you say 1 *' continued the Seraph, apostrophising the group, whom 
he had left far behind him. ** Shall I leave you to him ? Egad, 
'twould save me a considerable amount of trouble. But no, 
'twould be cowardly. More than that, I should lose a good deal 
of fun. Why shouldn't I shoot Hudson and Morfill, and give 
poor young Shottesbrooke a slight flesh wound as a lesson to 
nim, and then horsewhip Maule for his infernal impertinence in 
interfering in my affairs 1 Faith, that's what I'll do. I'll get back 
to Sorrento at once, and make some arrangement about Morfill's 
■wife, and then come back here and meet them face to face." 

Having thus resolved, he got on board a light skiff that 
awaited him, and was soon half way across the bay. The heat of . 
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the afternoon had raised a slight mist from the divine waters, ad 
that from the shore he and young Columbus, his sole companion^ 
were very easily discernible. 

But the Earl of Shottesbrooke had been in time to trace thd 
bright blue figure he pursued to its disappearance at the steps. 
Arrived at the head or the water stair, he saw the boat with its 
lateen sail already half lost amid the mist of the Waves. But he 
could still follow the solent blue; so he descended the steps, 
looking about for boat and boatman. 

The former he saw at once. A small boat, fit either for sail 
or oar, was fastened by a rope to an iron ring. He cast her off 
and stepped the mast, and was soon in full pursuit of his enemy, 
heartily rejoicing that he was alone in his pursuit. It soon be- 
came obvious that Raphael was bound for Sorrento ; this ascer- 
tained, the Earl, whose temperament was calm, allowed his 
impetuosity to die away. He could find his foe in Sorrento. 

Meanwhile Raphael Branscombe, whose boat was the fleeter, 
soon reached his destination. He had a marvellous power oi 
fascination, the Seraph. He had made young Columbus his 
most absolute slave. That ingenuous young Genoese kept com- 
plete secrecy as to his employer's frequent changes of apparel. 
By the time the boat had reached Sorrento, Raphael had resumed 
his customary costume. 

But he needed a little time to decide how to deal with Anne 
Page — and he had not the slightest idea that he was followed — and 
so he lit a cigar and strolled among the orange groves, delaying 
his visit to the Hotel Rispoli. He always dined late, so his hap- 
less, loving little companion would not yet expect him. He 
wanted to pull himself together. He had to determine where 
to send Anne, under Louis's charge, out of the way of mischief 
before walking into the homef s nest at Naples and saying — 

" Gentlemen, you are looking for some one apparently. Is it 
Raphael Branscombe you want ] " 

So he loitered and lingered in the fragrant alleys of golden 
fruitage, smoking cigars even more fragrant than the apples of 
Atalanta, and thinking nothing — or very little — of the foolish 
child anxiously awaiting him at Rispolfs, and utterly unaware of 
the stem young English earl so close upon his track. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

BDWABD, EABL OF SHOTTESBROOEB. 

• TITAN proposes, God disposes." I don't know why the Frencll 

iWL monopolise this adage, or another intimately connected 

with it and perpetually reverified — " nothins is certain save the 

Tinforeseen." In the most trivial business of life how endlessly is 
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the trutli of this proverbial philosophy forced on us ? King Solo- 
man (whom I will forgive for your Proverbs^ if indeed you wrote 
the Canticles), if you nad hit upon either of the above adage« 
you would indeed have deserved your renown. But, pshaw, how 
could you? It required genius, which you possessed not. I 
think 1 may safely assert that Solomon's wealth was the only 
remarkable thing about him. He had none of liis father^ 
genius. His brother Absalom was worth a dozen of him. 

Indeed, Saul and Absalom appear to me quite the two noblest 
figures in the days of regal Jerusalem. David was a great poet, 
no doubt, but he was thoroughly treacherous. Solomon was the 
Gladstone of those days. You can see the fine, heroic aspect of 
the first monarch Saul, even through the unfair history of the 
times produced by the clerical party who supported the usurper. 
Priests invariably falsify history. 

If one could obtain sufficient knowledge of the ways of the 
men in Jerusalem a thousand years before Christ, what a mar- 
vellous historical romance could be written of the time when 
Solomon and Absalom were young men about town ! 

But I must return to Sorrento and the current century. 
Raphael Branscombe was not destined to carry out his designs 
precisely as he formed them. He had taken two or three turns, 
and just reached the end of his cigar, when the young Earl of 
Shottesbrooke confronted him, sudden and stern. A mere boy, 
the Earl, but a fine, gallant English boy ; of the middle height, 
yet taller than Raphael; with light Saxon complexion, and 
glistening hair, and soft vernal moustache. At the first glance 
you would probably incline to pity him for being forced on such 
stem, sad business — to deem hSm too young for rough contact 
with a man devoid of fear and of conscience ; but a second exa- 
mination would show that the purity and valour which shone 
in that fair young face made him no childish enemy. Blood of 
Hastings had never ran in craven veins yet. The high-hearted 
young noble would have mounted a breach op led a charge of 
cavalry as gaily as he defended his wicket at Eton. At this mo- 
ment the vile shame — the double shame — which had fallen upon 
him would have caused him to forget all fear, if fear had been in 
his blood. He stood right in Raphael Branscombe's way. He said — 

** Mr. Branscombe, I have an account to settle with you.'' 

Raphael had not expected this. But his steel nerves were un- 
shaken. He threw away the end of his cigar and took another 
from his case, and said — " Well, my lord r 

The Earl was too stern to be irritated by any minor insoleneft 
of manner. He said haughtily — 

'' You need not give me the pain to attempt an unnecessary 
explanation. You cannot stoop so low as to pretend ignorance 
of the cause of quarrel. You are not a coward, I think." 

" Why, no," said Raphael with a light laugh, which would 
have irritated a man less under the sway of an avenging resoltre 
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The Seraph thought at that moment of Sir Arthur Willesden, to 
whom he had addressed words so similar. ** I believe not, my 
lord. But, really, I have no friend here in Sorrento." 

" You have friends in Naples," said the Earl. *' So have I." 

"Ah ! You are in a hurry, I see. To-morrow morning, of 
course; the sooner such an affair is over the better. Who is 
your friend ? " 

Lord Shottesbrooke hesitated for a moment, and then said, 
** Mr. Maule." 

*• Very well. If he will be at the Caff^ d'Europa at midnight 
I will send some one to meet him. Good evening, ray lord." 

Kaphael turned away and lighted his cigar. The Earl went 
slowly and sadly to the coast. He would have an unfavourable 
wind for his return, and it was already getting towards sunset ; 
but he thought little of the twelve miles of sea which lay between 
him and Naples. He thought only of the morrow and of stand- 
ing in deadly duel with his sister's betrayer. 

As to the Seraph, he was greatly annoyed. His plans were 
upset. He must despatch Louis to Naples at once, and was con- 
sequently compelled to defer his arrangements for Mrs. Morfill. 
Well, he should have another quiet night at any rate. So he 
entered the garden of the H6tel Rispoli. And, as he passed along 
a pleasant lawn overshadowed by orange trees, Stephen's lose 
love, still beautiful through her guilt, came flying into his arms. 
Clothed in maiden- white, with her long brown hair in girlish 
fashion, with no touch of trouble in her lovely eyes, no casual 
spectator could have guessed her what she was. . She looked a 
most innocent and loving young bride. Such, in truth, she 
would have been had she seen Raphael Branscombe before Hum- 
phrey Morfill. She came with a coo of love to Raphael's breast, 
as if it were her home. Poor little fool 1 What if she could have 
known the thoughts and plans of that inscrutable schemer ? 

" Go and dress for dinner, child," said Raphael, after petting 
her as if she had been a favourite dog. " I am awfully hungry. 
Send Louis to me." 

He wrote a brief note and gave it to that excellent valet, direct- 
ing him to find old Marmaduke Branscombe and give it him as 
quietly as possible. 

" It is rather late to cross twice, Louis," said the Seraph ; " but 
you need not hurry back. Perhaps he will return with you. If 
so, and I am gone to bed, don't let him disturb me." 

Louis promised obedience, and started at once. What did the 
Seraph do ? He dressed for dinner ; and then descended to that 
meal, which Rispoli had tastefully prepared for him in a pleasant 
room overlooking a precipitous cliff, with a superb view of the 
sapphire bay. Gaily they dined together, for Anne was always 

fay where Raphael was, and eventful living brought him gaietj^. 
t was a delicious evening and a delicious dinner ; and when it 
was over, and Raphael, with the green wine-flask at his elbow. 
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iat by the open window and smoked, while Anne crouched on a 
low seat at his knee, and his white hand was half hidden in her 
abundant brown tresses, a stranger would have said it was a de- 
licious picture. 

• ••••••• 

Young Lord Shottesbrooke, with all his athletic training, wag 
thoroughly fagged when he reached Naples. In his excitement 
he had neither eaten nor drank, and his return voyage had been 
a long one. He went at once to his room, and sent his valet for 
a bottle of champagne, which he drank at a draught. His three 
companions had dined without him, and were wondering what 
had become of him. 

Maule was particularly puzzled. He understood, somewhat 
better than either of the others, the Earl's nobility and refine- 
ment of character, and felt assured that his sudden chase of a 
bright blue yachting costume had some grave meaning. Either 
Hudson or MorfiU might have been tempted into an intrigue, but 
not Shottesbrooke. But the mystery was soon explained to him. 
The Earl's servant brought him a pencilled note, which he con- 
trived to give him when neither Hudson nor Morfill looked that 
way. So Maule adroitly persuaded those two gentlemen to sit 
down to ^cart^, and joined the Earl. 

" I have seen him, Maule," he said, when the door was closed. 
** /shall punish him, thank God. Don't sav a word to those men.* 

Maule expressed the extreme surprise which he felt. 

" Yes, he s at Sorrento. IVe crossed twice, and am regularly 
fagged. I must go to bed, to be ready for to-morrow. Youll be 
secret, won't you 1 " he said imploringly. 

" On my honour I will. J3ut what arrangement have you 
made?" 

" You must be my second. Go to the caf4 at midnight, and a 
man from him will meet you. I don't know who. Fix the time 
as early as vou can, and let me sleep till the last moment. If I 
can sleep, that is." 

" I will do all you wish," said Maule. And therewith he left 
the Earl of Shottesbrooke to get such rest as he might on the eve 
of avenging the honour of his family. 

• •••. ••• 

Meanwhile Louis, faithful and indefatigable, had found Mar- 
maduke Branscombe, and handed him this letter : 

"H6tel Eispoli, Sorrento. 

** My Dear Uncle, — I have got to fight a duel to-morrow with 
Earl Shottesbrooke, and want you to be my second. One can't 
ask one's father, you know. A man called Maule will meet you 
at the Cafffe d'Earopa at midnight to make arrangements. He 
must bring his man over here ; I'm not coming across to fight. 
Fix it as early as you can,— Raphael Branscombe." 

V 
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The old Wolf read this characteristic note with eyes wide open, 
Und then silently handed it to his brother. 

*' The young scoundrel 1 " exclaimed Ralph. " He's been close 
by all this time. What the deuce can he have to fight about! 
Shottesbrooke's quite a boy, I think — too young to be married." 

** Perhaps he's got sisters," said Marmaduke. 

" Well, it doesn't much matter. You'll act for him, of course, 
and I'll go across and see the fun from a distance. Baphael has 
been out once or twice before now." 

The two old gentlemen dismissed Louis to refresh himself, and 
walked towards their Palazzo from the hotel at which, after con- 
siderable search, the valet had found them. 

** We mustn't tell the girls," said Marmaduke. 

" I don't think either of them would care a stiver," replied 
Devil Branscombe. " Claudia's no coward, I know, and I don't 
suppose Isola is, being a daughter of yours. However, it doesn't 
matter : we'll sup, and then go to the Caflffe. How shall you 
know tnis Mr. Maule?" 

" Easily find him. There aren't many English here just now." 

Maule had been unable, with all his tact, to separate himself 
from his companions. To his annoyance they would go down to 
the Caff^ with him. Here, however, he was in luck. They 
found a couple of other men playing dcartd^ and as they had been 
thus occupied themselves all the evening, what more natural 
than that they should be disposed to betl Thus Maule was 
enabled to stroll in search of Kaphael's friend. He was almost 
immediately accosted by the Wolf. 

" Let us walk outside and settle this matter," said Maule. 
" My principal has friends here whom he does not wish to know 
what he intends." They acted accordingly. 

** I know nothing of the quarrel, Mr. Maule," said Marmaduke. 
**I cannot guess therefore whether it can be ended peacefully." 

" Impossible, sir. We are the challenging party. No apology 
can be accepted." 

" None is offered," said the old gentleman grimly. " A lady 
in the case, eh % " — Mauls explained. 

" Well," said Marmaduke, *' we give you choice of weapons, and 
will fight as soon as you like ; but it must be at Sorrento." — " Why % " 

" It is too late to arrange otherwise. Besides, it is much safer 
for all parties concerned." 

" Very well," replied Maule, " perhaps you are right. What 
hour shall we fix for to-morrow ? " 

" Say from eight to nine," replied the Wolf. " Your man and 
mine will both want sleep, and it is impossible to calculate to 
half-an-hour the time to be allowed for crossing. It is a great 
mistake to get up very early if you are going to fights Perhaps 
we had better have a margin up to ten." 

" You are very obliging," said Maule. 

** Well, you see my principal is at Sorrento. If yon know him 
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at all) you are aware that five minutes' notice will suffice for him* 
I shall cross at once, and be ready for you. Your duty is to bring 
your man on the ground in good order, and I shouldn't hurry him 
if I were you. Tnere's ample space at Sorrento to do the business 
easily without interruption." 

Maule and Marmaduke Branscombe parted to take such mea- 
sures as were necessary. Maule determmed that the young Earl 
should assuredly have the rest which the fatigue and excitement 
of the day had made absolutely requisite. So he snatched an 
hour or two of sleep himself, and he induced Lord Shottesbrooke^ 
not withuut difficulty, to make a sensible breakfast in the morning 
before they crossed. How cruel a deed of destiny it seems, that 
a man whose position in the world is full of promise, and who 
possesses all the moral and intellectual qualifications necessary 
for the fulfilment of that promise, should be forced by no fault of 
his own to sacrifice everything ! (Edipus dashed from the height 
of a well- won prosperity to adversity almost intolerable, is no cari- 
cature of what may happen to men. A few weeks ago, Edward, Earl 
of Shottesbrooke, was a man whom the multitude might envy. He 
was young, handsome, gallant, honourable ; moderately rich for 
an Earl, moderately intellectual for an Earl, and endowed with a 
modest ambition to pursue that career of politics in which a young 
Earl,if he cannot succeed,must be an ass. Edward,Earl of Shottes- 
brooke, was a happy man, and had excellent reasons for being 
happy. Now, he was the most miserable of men — a man whose 
misery was complicated witha fierce indignant sense of wrong. For 
what had /ie done? Nothing. Whyhad the pitiless powers smitten 
him with shame which no blood could wash away? Even if he 
killed Raphael Branscombe, he could* never again move with erect 
form and un wrinkled forehead among the gentlemen of Englnnd, 
his peers. Why? Because a girl of his blood had for the first time 
for the many centuries during which the history of the house of 
Hastings belonged to the history of England disgraced that house. 
Worse. Because the woman who had given him birth had connived 
at that disgrace — had not said to her sinning daughter, "Kill 
yourself — ^you have no right to live." But what the Earl hoped 
against hope was that Raphael Branscombe might kill MrrL He 
could not, that was the worst of it. Branscombe, ^ a gentleman 
and a man of honour, could not shoot at the man whose sister*B 
fame he had stained. Lord Shottesbrooke knew perfectly tliat 
this was a rule which his antagonist would not dream of breaking 
through. If it could have been ! If he might have fallen by 
Branscombe's unerring bullet, ending for ever the long line of 
the Shottesbrooke Earls ! No, there was no hope of it. 

Shottesbrooke was a Christian — not, of course, so thorough a 
Christian as to forget that he was an Englishman and an Earl. 
But his Christianity was sufficient to make him shrink from 
suicide. Had he been a Roman he would not for a moment have 
blenched from ^^ what Cato did and Addison approved." It would 
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have appeared to him the shortest sternest way of dealing with 
an unjust fate. He fought for a long time against the idea. But 
at last it was too strong for such faith as he possessed. He began 
to believe that his case was baseless — that the Ruler of the world 
was not good but evil — that fate was unjust to him — that he had 
a right to take his life into his own hands. He would do that 
thing. He would kill Raphael Branscombe if he could ; at any 
rate, however that might be, he most assuredly would kill himself. 
It was with this inflexible resolve, formed wliile in the hazy morn- 
ing he crossed Italy's most beautiful bay, that he landed on the 
shore of Sorrento. He had not exchanged a word with Maule the 
whole way. Nor was poor Frank disposed to be loquacious ; now 
that the supreme moment approached, he wished himself well 
out of it. The morning was ripening into broad day when they 
landed. The old Wolf and Raphael's valet had arrived before 
them, but had not gone on to Rispoli's. 

" Don't disturb him till the other fellow comes," said Marma- 
duke. " Sleep steadies the hand." 

So he was sitting on a great block of stone and smoking the 
negrohead, while Ralph Branscombe walked up and down not 
far off, when the Earl and his second landed. The Wolf greeted 
Maule with the ceremonious courtesy of a gentleman of good 
blood accustomed to the duello. 



CHAPTER XXXYL 

VENDETTA. 

A CHAMBER in the Hotel Rispoli, with a wide window 
overlooking a sea of verdure, which, dotted with golden 
fruitage, stretched far below to the white verge of the sapi^hire 
sea itself. Two heads upon one white pillow, calm and beautiful 
heads, such as seemed rather to belong to antique Greece than to 
any modern region or race. The woman, scarce a woman yet, 
with amplitude of glossy brown hair, with azure veined eyelids 
peacefully closed over eyes which any prying lachimo would 
know to be divine ; with a mouth so small and ripe that lachimo 
aforesaid could hardly refrain from kissing. Calmly she slept, 
her unseen bosom lightly moving the light draperies. The other 
head more beautiful than hers— and more calm. A head that 
lachimo, if previously ignorant on the topic, might well sup- 
pose a woman's also ; but mingled with its unrivalled grace and 
beauty, there was a strength, there was a sternness, which no 
woman — ^no, nor Artemis, nor even inviolate Athene — ever pos- 
sessed. An epicene countenance, an epicene character, that of 
Raphael Branscombe. And how calm he lies, with no dream of 
the imminent duel causing his fingers to clench or his lips to 
twitch ! Will he ever wake again ? 
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The spongy air is absorbing the broad light of day. There 
comes a low knock at the chamber door. Neither sleeper moves. 
It grows loud and impatient. Then, after a while, Anne Morfill 
stirs in her sleep, and the white lids rise from the delicious brown 
eyes, and she looks around, wondering. She looks upon Raphael 
— who does not move. Strange that he should sleep so tranquilly 
with such work to do. 

Suddenly something strikes her eye, and she starts back ap- 
palled. She springs from the bed in affright. She tears at her 
night-dress as if to tear it from her person. She shrieks with a 
shriek so full of terror that no human ear could mistake its 
meaning. 

Louis had been the first to knock at the door of his master's 
chamber. The delay had brought up first Marmaduke and then 
his elder brother. The shriek, that most affrighting utterance of 
woman's utmost distress, had brought others also. 

"WJiat is the matter?'' said Marmaduke, trying to open the 
bedroom door. 

It was locked. 

" This won't do," exclaimed Devil Branscombe. 

And with one lurch of his strong shoulders he burst it from its 
fastenings. 

Right opposite him stood — what once was sweet Anne Page. 
A woman no longer, for the soul had left her strange wild eyes, 
which were ghastly with sudden madness. Her snowy night- 
dress was stained with blood, blood still wet, still warm. She 
was striving to tear it away with her weak white hands, hideously 
leddened as she strove. She took no notice of the men who 
entered the room ; with that one shriek her mind had gone for 
ever, and she uttered troubled moans that made those who heard 
her weep. 

But Ralph and Marmaduke Branscombe strode rapidly forward 
to the bed. There lay Raphael, unmoved by all this clamour. 
No wonder. Right through his breast was driven a long keen 
dagger with ivory hilt, and upon the silver plate of the hilt was 
cut roughly but legibly — 

vendetta: angelo montalti. 

And no one there knew what this ominous inscription meant 
It was an enigma to all. There was nothing certain save that 
Raphael Branscombe was dead, stone dead ; that Anne Morfill 
was mad ; that another hand had taken the revenge for which 
the young Earl of Shottesbrooke had so fiercely thirsted. 

It was a terrible blow to Ralph Branscombe. There is often 
a vast depth of family affection in the hearts of men who are as 
hard as iron upon most matters. Devil Branscombe cared for 
few things and few people ; but he loved his son with a fierce 
tigerish admiring love, as his natural successor ; and as a man 
of his own mould, more resolute and daring than even himself. 
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I suppose if the Arch Fiend had fruit of his loins he would love 
it Italph Branscombe muttered a deep and earnest oath of ven- 
geance, gave one last look at his son, and then with the dagger 
m his hand, which he had taken from Raphael's breast, strode 
silently downstairs, Marmaduke silently following hinL 

It was a strange sight to see those two old men on the steps of 
the Hdtel Rispoli, both unconscious of the divine sweep of land 
and sea over which they seemed to gaze, both hungry to clutch 
the throat of the man who had slain the hope of their house. 

Lord Shottesbrooke was stunned by the unforeseen event. 
What could he do now ? He was defrauded of even his revenge. 
This man, it seemed, should have had many lives, and died as 
many deaths as he had committed crimes. The Earl had now to 
deal with himself only. Every one else at Sorrento was excited 
by the mystery of Raphael's murder; but Lord Shottesbrooke 
went away from them all, and strode up and down the shore of 
the tranquil sea, as Homer's hero had done centuries before, and 
could come to no fixed resolve as to what it was meet for him to 
do. The pure shield of the Shottesbrooke Earls was defiled by 
the most cruel of stains. Men might not know it — yet there are 
no such things as secrets in the world, no hidden things which 
time does not reveal. Even if un revealed to others, he should 
know it. What should he do ] What should he do 1 

He longed to kill himself. It was no cowardice that deterred 
him — it was that sense of duty which is the special characteristic 
of the English gentleman. He could not feel certain that he had 
a right to kill himself. It was so easy a solution of the terrible 
difficulty. Yet there came for ever into his mind the passionate 
questioning of the hero of the world's most ancient tragedy — 

" Wlieretbre is light given unto him that is in misery, and life 
unto the bitter in soul ?" 

Meanwhile, Stephen Langton in Corsica was oppressed by a 
strange presentiment— a presentiment which caused Fiordilisa's 
girlish gaiety to give him intense pain. She had no apprehen- 
sions ; but the Seraph's disappearance, and Palliser's report irom 
Naples, and Montalti's departure, made Stephen anticipate a tra- 
gedy. His old visionary faculty returned to him. As, in cigar- 
esque indolence, he loitered along Isola Rossa's enchanted coast, 
there was ever before him a dream of Raphael drenched in blood, 
of sweet Anne Page weeping by his corpse. So strong became 
his conviction that there was some dread event about to occur 
that he at last persuaded Palliser to take another run across to 
Naples, and himself accompanied him. But he told Fiordilisa 
that they were only going to cruise round Cape Corso. 

The beautiful Seagull had a fair wind all the way to Naples. 
She ran into the bay on the morning fixed for the duel. Langton 
and Palliser found Hudson and Morfill perplexed by the absence 
of their companions, which had been quietly arranged by Frank 
Maule. But ill news travels fast : rumour of some terrible 
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event at Soprento soon reached the city ; and it was ?iQt mucli 
after noon when Stephen leaped ashore from the SeagulV^ boat, 
and found himself in the presence of Ealph and Marmaduke 
Branscombe. 

Angelo Montalti's dagger told Kim the whole story. 

And now he reproached himself for having left Fiordilisa. By 
this time, without doubt, the old Corsican had returned to laola 
Kossa, and proclaimed to all men his vendetta accomplished. 
They are very stem, those Corsicans. A youug herdsman, whq 
took a bribe to betray two French deserters, was tried and shot 
by his kinsmen for the breach of hospitality, his aged fathe; 
commanding him to die bravely. And Stephen doubted not that 
Angelo would narrate to the Lily of Isola Bossa where he had 
found Raphael, and what revenge he had taken. Could she endure 
this 1 !Qad she, like many of her romantic race, the spirit which 
gave strength to Antigone, to Iphigenia ? 

Stephen Langton ascended to the chamber of murder. There 
lay the mortal tenement of the wildest spirit he had ever known. 
One thrust of steel, and Raphael — with all his bizarre fancies, 
his deeds done because they were daring, his capricious quarrels 
and capricious loves — was a nonentity, so far as men were con- 
cerned. He had solved the great problem. It is hard to describe 
what a blank was left in Stephen's life-drama by the vanishing 
of its chief dramatis persona, Stephen was essentially a poet j 
Raphael essentially an actor. The difference between them wai^ 
the difference between Richardson and Lovelace. 

And now Stephen wanted to know what had become of the 
vivid force which passed from the chill remains of Raphael. 
Force cannot perish. 

" Oh," exclaims Biichner the Teuton, " force is matter, mattei 
is force." 

Is it? Are they? I wish some of us knew. Is God conscious 
or unconscious, Biichner with bathos of brain? That is the 
crucial question. 

Where was Raphael ? Visionary Stephen Langton could not 
rest in his ignorance. From the dav when he, a boy-victim, had 
been driven by his grandfather, the tanner, to see the Brans- 
combes at breakfast, he had been possessed by members of that 
strange family. Ay, before that time. Sweet Anne Page was 
his love in the days long past when he learned dissyllabic spell- 
ing at a mixed school of boys and girls, and did not much feas 
the schoolmistress's rod because Aunt Harriet's heavier hand had 
given him stoicism. Then Claudia had almost conquered him ; 
then the old Wolf had sprung suddenly into the ayenaof his life ; 
then the Seraph had been his guide, philosopher, friend, hero, 
terror, demon. Ay de mi I Sweet Anne Page was a maniac — and 
the Panther had passed out of his life — and the Seraph was — dead. 

Dead ! I wonder men grieve when those die whom they love. 
They should rather feel a fierce indignation. What, on any of 
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the multiplex theories which are presented for our belief, have 
we done that we should be brought into this world (we know not 
whence) without being consulted as to time or place, or the posi- 
tion to be occupied, or the people to be our relations — and sub* 
jected to all manner of circumstances, still without choice — and 
then be hurried out of the world, without any courtesy or pre- 
vious consultation or intimation, nobody knowing whither ? I 
say it is flat tyranny. Orthodoxy (the orthodoxy of a minority) 
tells us of eternal happiness and eternal punishment Others 
prate, or have prated, of elysian fields, of metempsychosis, of 
absorption, of annihilation. What said Achilleus to Odysseus] — 

** * Scoff not at death,* he answered, ' noble chief I 
Rather would I in the sun's warmth divine 
Serve a poor churl who drags his days in grief, 
Than the whole lordship of the dead were mine.' " 

If the yam which Odysseus spun to Alcinous had any truth in 
it, most of us will agree with the Greek hero. A shadow among 
shadows would find it slow. 

Metempsychosis would be amusing if it were not dissociated 
from consciousness and memory. That is a fatal blot in the 
arrangement After being a great man for one life, it would be 
rather nice to be a small man's dog. When they were fighting 
before Troy, Homer was a camel in Bactria. With human con- 
sciousness, a man might be very happy (for a time) as a falcon, 
a carrier pigeon, a Derby crack, a greyhound, even a lobster. 
There would be less satisfaction in being Lesbia's sparrow or 
Lady Vivian Ashleigh's lavourite riding-horse. 

As to absorption — the disappearance of the individual in the 
infinite spirit— it is satisfactory enough. One's spirit will still 
be doing its work in the world. Probably this is the most philo- 
sophic of all the theories — annihilation is demonstrably impos- 
sible — and therefore may be the right thing after all. 

So far as I can remember, some of these notions passed rapidly 
through the brain of Stephen Langton, as he stood by the dead 
body of his friend. So absorbed was he in his thoughts that he 
did not notice, lying across the foot of the bed, a white heap — 
once sweet Anne Page. 

Suddenly, as he leaned over Raphael's pillow, she sprang from 
the crushed collapsed position into which she had fallen, and 
glared at him with eyes full of lustre, yet void of meaning — and 
he saw that she was mad. No one had ventured to remove her. 
The two old men had not thought of her. The people of the 
hotel kept away from the room of death. 

It immediately occuiTed to Stephen that Claudia should be 
here. She was needed both for her father and her cousin. He 
turned slowly away from the blood-stained bed — from Raphael's 
corpse, and from the wreck of the girl whom he had loved — and 
upon the threshold met Claudia and Isola, whom Louis hadfetched 
from Naples, Maule suggesting. 
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" Thank God, you are come ! " he exclaimed earnestly. 

It was indeed fortunate ; women are not tenderer than men, 
not perhaps so tender ; but they have a capacity for understand- 
ing illness of any sort which men never possess. Women have 
less individuality than men ; are more fluent ; can more easily 
adapt themselves to an atmosphere of imperfect health. Perhaps 
neither the Panther nor her cousin was the most suitable and 
desirable creature for the business in hand, but either of them 
was infinitely preferable to any male human being, unless pro- 
fessionally medical. 

Many matters had Stephen Langton to discuss with himself. 
He had come into the midst of this tragedy, a DeiLs ex Tnachincu 
What should he do in reference to Devil Branscombe? The 
dead man's father ought, perhaps, to be told why his son had 
met his death by an avenger's stiletto. Then there was the old 
Wolf to be considered. If he knew where Raphael's assassin 
might be found, he would, Stephen felt assured, follow him to 
the death without scruple. The Wolf was not a man for honour- 
able deeds. Given Angelo Montalti's whereabouts, the Wolfs 
myrmidons would be set upon him at once. Questionless, when 
inquiry came to be made, the Branscombes would find some way 
of tracing Montalti ; but what was Stephen's duty in this case ? 

Again, what could he say to the ladies of the family ] The 
Panther would be satisfied with no evasions. Even were ne given t 
to lying, he could not lie, with her black lustrous eyes fixed upon 
his. But Stephen loved the truth and fresh flowers and spring 
water almost as well as Mr. Charles Reade. Slie would easily 
perceive that he possessed the clue to this terrible affair. How 
could he conceal it I 

Again, there was Isola. A thrill had passed through Stephen 
Langton as he looked upon Isola Branscombe. Somehow or 
other, from the first day that he had met the old Wolfs daughter 
—creature of fantasy and caprice — she had exercised over him a 
fascination inexplicable. And his somewhat superstitious tem- 
perament induced him to believe that he was destined to link his 
destiny with the destiny of the strange girl, w^hose stranger 
father he had most strangely encountered at the corner of Maiden- 
head Thicket. Was she indeed his destiny ? Had he suddenly 
left England to escape the influence of the Branscombes, only to 
be more completely involved by that influence. Was he like 
some strong swimmer in a whirlpool, who strikes into what he 
fancies to be calm water, and finds himself in the very centre of 
the eddy — sucked downwards into the awful throat of Scylla 1 

Certes, Isola had a charm about her which he had noted in no 
other woman. She was thoroughly original. She was attractive 
without striving to be attractive. Claudia had fascinated him, 
had repelled him, had striven to be his mistress, had striven to 
be his slave ; he had worshipped, adored, loved, hated, despised 
hei ; when he thought of her it was in the words of the Roman 
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Thackeray— " i/i7ttovi non sine glorid" But he was separated 
utterly from Claudia now. The two had done their best to 
become one, and had completely failed. They had always made 
their endeavours in the wrong way, or at the wrong moment. 

But Isola ! It is so delicious to think that a woman loves you. 
He fancied this of Isola. He fancied that he could love her. He 
longed to love — or to fancy he loved — somebody. So he deter- 
mined to test himself and Isola, by making her his confidant in 
this present affair— not without a sincere conviction that it would 
be extremely difficult to get a confidante so trustworthy, or ap 
adviser so sagacious. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIL 

ISOLA AND STEPHBN. 

CLAUDIA was doing her utmost for the poor little girl who 
had been her rival and her victim. Little time to think 
had the Panther, but remorse and grief filled every interstice of 
thought This child — this beautiful soulless creature for whom 
she had now to make provision — had fallen a sacrifice to herself 
and Raphael. That insatiable Branscombe spirit ! If she had 
only left Anne Page alone to be the happy wife of Stephen 
Langton, how much better would it have been. Now, Anne was 
a maniac ; now, Eaphael Branscombe, the hope of his wild old 
house, the noblest and most daring gentleman that ever ruined 
women and killed men, was lying murdered in his bed. As 
Claudia thought of these things, looking on her slain brother's 
placid face, beautiful in death, she might have reminded a by- 
stander of Luttrel's fine verse — I quote it from memory — 

'* Methinks the furies with their snakes, 
Or Venus with her zone might gird her, 
Of fiend and goddess she partakes, 
And looks at once both love and murder ! " 

The conviction came upon her that this indeed was the end 
of her career ; that, her brother dead, and her hapless little rival 
maddened by her fate, it would be henceforth her doom to live 
apart from all that made life joyous. 

Through Louis, Stephen Langton contrived to get a message 
conveyed to Isola. She left her cousin and joined him in one of 
the rooms of the pleasant pavilion on the verge of the precipice. 
Her weird eyes were full of tears for BaphaeL 

Stephen, This is a terrible business, Isola. I want your help. 

Isola. How can I help you ? 

Stephen, Tell me-; have you imagined who had any reason to 
murder Raphael 1 

Isola, I ! could I imagine ? I only know a portion of hi| 
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life. I knew him very wild and yery tender. I never knew 

him cruel. 

Stephen, Yet he was. I, his close friend, know that. He was 
80 cruel that this fierce vengeance which has come upon him is 
not too great a punishment. But, Isola, tell me — his^ father — 
and your father too — shall they know why this murder oua deed 
was done ? 

Isold, "Do you know ^ 

Stephen, Yes. 

Isola. Tell me. 

Stephen, I wish to do so. He loved a beautiful young 
Corsican, and married her ; but, having married lier, he after- 
wards eloped with Morfill's wife — I fancy to spite MorfiU, 

Isola, Why was that 1 

Stephen. MorfiU, who knew that little Anne had money, 
induced her to elope with him. Now, BaphaeL intended to have 
married her. 

Isola. I see. Go on. 

Stephen, Eaphael returned to Corsica, leaving Anne MorfiU 
here. He found his wife more lovable than when he went 
away. So he determined to desert Anne Morfill, and settle 
quietly in Corsica. 

Isola, Too late ! 

Stephen, Too late, indeed. The Corsicans have a fierce sense of 
honour and a fiercer thirst for revenge. Eaphael's wife's fatlier s 
father killed him here, lying by Anne Morfill's iide. That's all 
the story. What am I to do ? What shall I tell his father and 
your father 1 

Isola. They must know all in time. 

Stephen. 1 fear they must. But if I teU them now where 
Angelo Montalti may be found, and they pursue him, there wUl 
be other, sadder deaths. 

Isola. What deaths ? 

Stephen, Fiordilisa and her unborn child — ^unborn when I left 
Corsica, at least 

Isola, Ah, that is terrible ! And yet — and yet ■ ' 

Stephen, What are you thinking of ? 

Isola, Why, only this — could but my father and my uncle 
know Eaphael had left a son, they would not feel his death 
80 terribly. 

Stephen, Fiordilisa is a delicious creature. BaphaePs wife 
ought to be perfect, and I think she is. If only she were brought 
to meet his rather, I think we might prevent more bloodshed. 

Isola. Well, shaU I go off at once to Corsica — carry the 
news 

Stephen. She knows the news already. I hope it has not 
kiUed her. Angelo went home at once to teU her of his revenge, 
unless I fail to understand his nature. 

Isola. How cruel 1 
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Stephen. Corsicans are very brave. I verily believe that Fior- 
dilisa will bear the news like some stem Grecian girl. 

Itola, My education was rather neglected, Mr. Langton, so I 
know nothing about stern Grecian girls. But I suppose from 
your stilted style of talk that my poor Baphael's widow is not a 
nervous little fool like Anne Page, but a girl of steel like me and 
the Panther. You say her grandfather has probably told her all 
about it before this. Well, let me go over there — come with me 
if you like — ^and let us explain to her the state of affairs, and do 
the best we can for her and her child. Poor old Raphael ! Poor 
dear old boy ! He saved me from a horrible life, and the least I 
can do is to stick to his wife and child. And 1 will. 

Stephen. You are a dear little girl, Isola, and I think you have 
made a wise proposal. But there are lots of difi&culties. How 
are we to keep your father and uncle quiet meanwhile ? And 
suppose poor little Fiordilisa's child is just bom? 

/sola. 1 must talk to Claudia. My father is a dutiful old 

fentleman, and will do exactly what I tell him, and I expect the 
^anther can manage my uncle Ralph. TU go and speak to her 
at once, and then come back and tell you. 

• •••••• 

Away sped Isola from the pavilion on her errand of peace. 
As she crossed the pleasant garden, Stephen said to himself — 
" By Jove, that girl's a trump ! " 

Not a poetic way of expressing the admiration which he felt 
for her courage and promptitude and loyalty, but an emphatic one. 

Meanwhile Isola went to Claudia, and told her what she had 
learnt from Stephen, but Claudia was not so ready to support 
pacific measures as her cousin expected. She thought but little 
of Raphael's wife and child in comparison with Rapnael himself. 
She was not disposed to forgive his murderer — the less so because 
Raphael had evidently intended to return to Fiordilisa. If he had 
fallen in fair fight with Hudson or Morfill, his sister would have 
uncomplainingly accepted the disaster ; but to be stabbed in his 
bed by a man whom he had not wronged was too terrible a fate. 

But Isola's earnest pleading induced Claudia to give way a 
little. She would not at present set her father on the track of 
the assassin. When the old man awoke from his momentary 
stupor, he would be athirst for revenge, and if he set the French 
police at work, Angelo Montalti would soon be hunted to the 
death. She would do her best to quiet him, while Isola crossed 
to Corsica and judged for herself. 

Next there was the old Wolf — with him his daughter had little 
difficulty. Furious he was certainly when he heard her story, but 
heagreed with herthatit would be well to seek Raphael'swife before 
resorting to decisive measures, and he also promised to curb his 
brother's impetuosity. So Palliser's yacht was again in requisition. 

They who read the best modern poetry will well remember 
a noble passage in Matthew Arnold's " Tristram and Iseult " — 
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"The calm sea shines, loose hang the vessel's sailsi 
Before us are the sweet green fields of Wales, 
And overhead the cloudy sky of May ; 
Ah / vxmld I were in those green jidds at play. 
Not pent on shipboard this ddicious day, 
Tristram, I pray thee, of thy courtesy 
Reach me my golden cup that stands by thee. 
And pledge me in it first for courtesy. 
Ha ! dost thou start? are thy lips blanched like mine ? 
Child, 'tis no water this, 'tis poisoned wine ! 
Iseult ! " 

Oh, delicious picture of love upon the summer sea ! What 
though the delight was brief — ^the philtre bitter — the future filled 
■with sorrow 1 As the Seagull winged her way across the sea of 
Tarchon she left behind her death and grief and madness — while 
for aught her voyagers knew there might be death and madness 
mingled also with the grief that they must encounter upon Isola 
Kossa's coral-stained sea-marge. But between two griefs there 
shone an immortal joy. Between the sanguine stain of Sorrento 
and the lurid redness that seemed to hover above the Corsican 
coast there interposed a rosier hue — the purple light of love, the 
flush of the daughter of foam, ore floridulo nitens. For Isola 
loved Stephen, and when in the soft eventide the yacht passed the 
straits just as the twinkling lights began to flash from the fanali 
of Longo Sardo and picturesque Bonifazio, Isola's strange beauty 
seemed to Stephen more beautiful than ever, and Hesperus, rising 
above Caprera, looked down upon a love scene. 

" Very unfeeling to think about such things when the young 
woman's cousin was lying murdered at Sorrento. Very improper, 
I say — though he was such a wicked young man they might have 
had some respect for his memory. It ought to have been a lesson 
to them." 

My dear Mrs. Grundy, your view is a highly decorous one. 
But youth is not to be restrained. " Love will find out the way,'* 
as the old song says. And if it were not so, the multitudinous 
miseries of human life would soon be too much for us— bearing 
us down and destroying the beauty of existence as a mighty army 
of locusts destroys the verdure of a province. What wish does 
one of the most charming of living poets express to his little 
daughter ? — 

** And place not a stone to distinguish my name, 
For strangers to see and discuss, 
But come with your lover, as these lovers came, 
And talk to him sweetly of us." 

True love may well keep tryst by the grassy mounds which tell 
of love. 

1 do not know what Stephen whispered in Isola Branscombe's 
ear. as he sat beside her on the deck of Fallisers yacht, while 
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that famous yachtsman was gone below for some chatlipapTie. 
I do know that when she lifted towards him her beautiful flushed 
face, her eyes were full of teats. 

The mystic question has been asked by man of woman in 
a myriad different ways. None pleasanter, perhaps, than Mr. 
Coleridge's lyrical interrogation beside the ruined tower in the 
moonlight, when the music and the doleful tale, the rich and 
balmy eve, were too much for guileless Genevieve. But if, with 
Coleridge's power, I could depict the flying yacht passing those 
magical straits, cutting the phosphorescent waters whose sparkling 
sapphire borrowed multitudinous colours from the sunset glow, 
while Stephen's arm encircled Isola's dainty waist, and Isola's 
ever-varying eyes were filled with tenderer meaning than they 
had ever known before — and Isola's bouchette coraline tempted 
Stephen's loving lips — I think the scene would be quite as plea- 
sant Unluckily we are not all poets of the first force. 

And as sweetness is unutterably sweet between two bitter- 
nesses — as April perfumes in hot Junes burned are more delicious, 
because then winter separates summer ftom summer — so this 
brief love-passage was all the more divine in that sad events pre- 
ceded it. and none knew how sad were to be the events which 
should follow it 

What words passed? Who knows? Words such as Catullus 
whispered to Lesbia) and Shakespeare to the lady of his sonnets. 
Mr. Tennyson works out the love-probleiu very minutely in Maud^ 
but he wisely shirks the supreme moment " I must tell her, or 
die,'' exclaims his hero in his sixteenth spasm, and the eager 
reader turns the page to find oat how he does it, and discovers — 
what ? Why, a request to " the red man's babe, to leap, beyond 
the sea," because the faultily faultless creature has accepted him. 
But what he said — and what she replied — will never be known 
to mortals. 

Neither will what Stephen said to Isola and Isola to Stephen, 
but when Seagull Palliser came on deck with champagne bottles 
tinder his arm, and a mighty silver goblet in his hand, they twain 
|>ledged one anotheif silently. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

VOCERO. 

GREQOROVIUS, most poetic of travellers, describes the ex- 
treme melancholy of Corsican song. "I had haruly," ha 
says, " fallen asleep in my little locanda, when 1 was wakened by 
the sound, of a guitar and sin^ng in many parts. They played 
and sang for perhaps an hour m the still niglit before^ ihynouse. 
It was in honour of a young lady who lived there ; tney sang 
first a serenatay and then voceros, or dirges. How strange ! the 
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song with which they serenaded a young girl was a dirge, and 
the very serenata sounded as mournful as a vocero,^* 

They are a strange people, these Corsicans. They see more of 
the Death Angel than most races of men. He moves among them 
a visihle presence. He writes an autograph of blood upon their 
island cliffs ; and familiar as they are with death in its most ter- 
rible and sudden forms, it is no wonder that the vocero is their 
favourite form of poetry. 

The death of a Corsican is followed by a loud lament — the 
grido — from his relations around his bed. Then the body is laid 
on a table, the tola, against the wall — a man being dressed in 
antique Etrurian fashion, a maiden in white, an old woilian in 
black, a married woman in parti-coloured vesture. They watch 
beside the tola all night, lamenting, burning a fire. In the early 
morning comes the scirrata — a vast crowd of lamenters. The 
women plunge into a wild pantomime of grief— a dance of death, 
whose only pauses come from extreme weariness. A young voce- 
ratrice leads the funeral song, which is almost always the pro- 
duction of the moment. Its form is invariable, terza rimaf with 
trochaic rhythm, so that improvisation is not difficult, and when 
the prima voceratrice pauses, the whole wild chorus of women 
burst in with 

" Ahi, ahi, ahi ! " 

in long drawn ululation. The voceri which have grown into a 
literature are full of power and pathos ; and the sole fault which 
I find with Mr. Russell Martineau, translator of the Corsica of 
Gregorovius, is that — not being a poet — he has ventured on 
quasi-poetic versions of those voceri. 

The Sea-gull ran into the harbour of Isola Rossa early in the 
morning. 

The song of the voceratrici was audible from the Casa Montalti. 
Neither Langton nor Palliser knew the meaning of the mournful 
dirge which swept across the waters. Isola had gone below at 
Ajaccio, where her companions had business ashore, and so was 
asleep on their arrival. 

Stephen landed alone, and made his way to the Casa Montalti. 
He entered its chief room, hot and stifling after the fresh breeze 
on the schooner's deck. The tola was there ; on the tola, dressed 
almost in white, but with a few black patches here and there, 
lay the corpse of Fiordilisa Branscombe, beautiful in death. The 
women of the scirrata were whirling in a wild dance as he came 
forward. Suddenly, with miraculous simultaneityj they fell as 
if crushed into a sitting posture ; their heads buried between 
their knees^ their arms above their heads. One only, younger 
than Fiordilisa, and almost as lovely^ burst into the vocero— ^ 

'* * Where ? ' he cries to the bloody isle— 
* Where ? ' he cries to the coral beach — 
' Where shall I meet mj mother's smile t 
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" ' Who of my father's strength will teach ? 
Surely he was a hero stern.' 
Vainly, alas 1 those lips beseech — 

*' Vainly ever the boy must yearn. 
Dead in his bed the father lies. 
Dead his mother ye now discern. 

•• Baby boy, with thy father's eyes, 
Woe I for revenge thou ne'er shalt see. 
Never shalt wield the steel that flies 

** Straight to the heart that orphaned thee ! 
Baby boy, with thy father's eyes ! 
Chief of thy mother's blood was he. 

<*Ahi! ahi! ahi ! " 

Thus went on the interminable vocero, of whicli I have Striven 
to give a brief example in English. Stephen listened sadly till 
the impassioned young voceratrice^ wearied by her wild song, sank 
Buddenly down among her chorus. He had not much to learn. 
Angelo Montalti liad come back to Isola Eossa proclaiming him- 
self the avenger of blood. But his dread deed had not reached 
the ears of Fiordilisa. She was dying when he returned — dying 
from weakness — having given birth to a son. She did not see 
her grandfather, heard nothing of his story, passed calmly into 
another world within a day or two of her husband. All that 
she had strength to say had reference to her boy. 

" Name him Raphael." 

Well had the voceratrice told of this young new-comer^s having 
his father's eyes. To Stephen it seemed that the Seraph's weird 
glance had issued from those baby orbs. And the women told 
him that the child must have been bom almost at the very mo- 
ment that, according to Angelo's narrative, Eaphael was slain. 
Stephen was a dreamer, you know, and had a predisposition to 
believe in metempsychosis. Had Raphael already commenced a 
second career in the person of his newoorn son 1 The idea caused 
him to shudder. There was something uncanny about Raphael ; 
but Raphael reappearing as a baby would be dreadful. He did 
not half like the look of this young Branscombe. Where was 
Angelo ? He had gone to the macchiay after telling the people of 
Isola Rossa what he had done. Of course, knowing human nature 
only in its special form of Corsican nature, he assumed that 
RaphaeVs relations would immediately vow vendetta against him 
and hunt him down mercilessly. Consequently he fled at once 
into the wild forests about Mount Patro, prepared to live by the 
fusile if needful. So there were Raphael and Fiordilisa dead and 
Angelo in his old days gone to the mountains, and none to inherit 
the Montalti property save this little creature, who, in Stephen's 
eyes, seemed preternaturally sagacious — a miniature edition of 
the Seraph. Well, what was he, Stephen Langton, to do '/ He 
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most act, evidently, as Baphaers representative. He must see 
what arrangement could be made for the young heir of the Brans- 
combes of Branscombe. This was an important matter. To him 
would come a great estate in England ; he must not be left to a 
mere Corsican education. 

Well, he would talk to Isola about it. Again, he must en. 
deavour to bring old Angelo Montalti home again. The old man 
doubtless would despise a race so mild that their youDg chief 
might be slain — and no vendetta. And, on the other hand, if 
Devil Branscombe or the Wolf could, in their present temper, 
get hold of the venerable Corsican, there would be a pretty swift 
end of him. Still, Stephen thought it best to bring him home 
again, and resolved to send in search of him as early as possible. 

Soundly had Isola slept in the small but daintily appointed 
cabin of Palliser^s yacht. When she awoke it wanted scarce' an 
hour of noon. When she emerged from the snowy drapery of 
her narrow couch she felt a strange, inexplicable sense of happi- 
ness. For the moment, so sound had been her dreamless sleep, 
she forgot where she was. What had happened ? Why was she 
BO happy? Why was she in so quaint a chamber? She arose 
and looked from a tiny window. Over the calm sunlit sea she 
beheld Isola Eossa — ^the little town carved upon the Grecian urn 
which Keats had made immortal — so still and silent, so uh- 
ravished a bride of quietness, that you might well suppose it a 
mere picture, the work of some magical artist. Truly, it looked 
all unlike the home of the wild passion that drove Angelo Mon- 
talti with murderous poniard across the Tyrrhene Sea, or of the 
fierce lamentations and clamorous music which all that morning 
had surged around Fiordilisa's corpse. It was a picture of tran- 
quillity. Isola threw open the window and inhaled the soft low 
wind, and feasted her eyes upon that strangely silent shore, where 
not a human creature seemed to dwell. Ah 1 she knew now 
where she was. She knew why she was so happy. Never, never, 
never could she forget the magical Straits of Bonifazio. The 
bouchette coraline gave a delicious little pout as she thought of it. 
If Stephen could have seen ! Why, was not that Stephen in the 
stern of the SeagulVs boat, just putting off from shore ? and here 
she was en chemise I She had not thought of dressing yet. She 
rushed to the fair water in the great hip-bath, and there resulted 
a considerable splashing. 

We are not Actaeons, gentle reader, nor do we resemble Musi- 
dora's lover in Mr. Thomson's Seasons, So it need only be re- 
corded that beautiful little Isola was on deck — as fresh as paint 
— in time to receive Stephen when he came on board. I need 
not say that she had made the most charming toilette possible 
in a small schooner yacht. But her bright eyes, and half-parted 
lips, and rose-flushed cheeks were worth more than the most 
coquette falbala in the world. Stephen was a lucky dog beyond 
doubt. 
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It may well be supposed that Isola's advice to Stephen in the 
present posture of affairs coincided with what Stephen had de- 
vised. Surely if they were not now, they never would be of one 
mind. Search was made for Angelo, in the first instance. It 
did not take long to find him. At a patriarchal age, the noble 
Corsican was not so sure-footed as in nis hot youth, when Pas- 
quale Paoli was ruler of Corsica ; and he had unhappily lost his 
way on the outskirts of the Monte Rotondo, and lallen over a 
precipice of the Frate. He was recognised at once by those who 
found the body, for the chief of the Montalti was well known 
from Corte to Cape Corso. 

And so there was another vocero^ in Isola Eossa. If I were 
writing a poem instead of a novel, I would strive to bring before 
my readers the wild scene of lamentations when the sdrrata came 
a second time to the Casa Montalti. But this present generation 
of readers likes not funeral celebrations. Deaths as many as you 
please, and as strange in their form — but do not invite us to the 
funerals. Who can be expected to mourn, when the puppet of 
modem romance — the novelist's doll — ^is hurled over a cliff, or 
stabbed in his bed, or otherwise done away with ? If you had 
created men and women^ says the reader, you wouldn't be in such 
a hurry to kill them. 1 think the reader is right. There shall 
be no murder or sudden death in my next story. 

Seagull Palliser was despatched in his yacht to Sorrento, to 
carry the news to Ralph and Marmaduke Branscombe. It was 
an unpleasant errand, but Palliser was a good fellow ; besides, 
he carried his information in copious epistles from Stephen and 
Isola to the two old gentlemen and Claudia. And the result of 
his embassy was, that Ralph and Marmaduke — ^but not Claudia — 
returned in the Seagull, and saw Stephen and Isola married by 
the same priest who had joined together Raphael and Fiordilisa. 
It was not so joyous a wedding, but it had some promise of hap- 
piness, nevertheless. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TEN YEABS AFTER. 

f pHE cathedral city of Idlechester is as pleasant every whit as 
-L when we visited it last, ten years ago. The new JBishop is 
more respected than his predecessor, if not so popular. A 'pre- 
late with no definite opinions, and a gay young wife, and a 
predilection for good dinners, is likely to be more popular than 
a bachelor Bishop with very definite opinions, indeed, and a 
strong tendency to epigram.* But Bishop Winter has done good 
work in his diocese, and has led the Church Militant with great 
effect in the House of Lords. Pert young peers who think it fine 
to let off fluent flippancies against the Church of England, are in 
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the habit of selecting nights when the Bishop of Idlechester is 
absent. They are as much afraid of him as were the mauvais 
mjets of Kingsleat Grammar School, " The severe Winter " cuts 
as keenly as ever. 

Old Langton the tanner has been dead some years. He died 
insolvent, so that Stephen derived little profit from the will 
which made him his grandfather's sole heir. The present occu- 
pant of the tanyard is a scientific tanner ; precious little oak 
bark does he use in the manufacture of leather ; he is one of the 
pioneers of that supreme civilisation which produces shams 
which surpass the original, and extracts exquisite colours from 
gas refuse, and delicious odours from ordure. The wearers of 
boots may have cause to reguet this scientific tanning, but let the 
lovers of the oak tree rejoice. Still there is "nothing like 
leather " — for wearing out. What has become of all the voung 
Langtons I know not. Turned commercial travellers, probably. 
It was their apparent destiny. Aunt Harriet lives in a cottage 
in the suburbs of the city, receiving an annuity from Stephen, 
and devoting herself with genial perseverance to the education 
of servant girls. She has but one ancilla at a time, but she 
seldom keeps her beyond a week. The unhappy young woman 
can by no chance do anything right. Aunt Harriet has no 
patience with such hussies. 

Dr. Winter was succeeded in the head mastership of Kingsleat 
Grammar School by his second master, a very dull man indeed. 
Yet the school flourishes as to numbers, though its pupils don't 
take honours. That this poor, stout, fussy, incapable Corfe, 
whom Dr. Winter continued in his position as second master from 
sheer pity, should be permitted to destroy the renown of King- 
sleat school, is a sharp thorn in the episcopal flesh, and it were 
vain to waste Greek epigrams on Corfe, who couldn't construe 
them— or understand them if translated. 

Mr. Lonsdale is still the librarian of the famous Kingsleat 
Library. The other day the Duke of Axminster was in Berlin, 
and made the acquaintance of a certain Chevalier Bunsen. 

The Duke, a thoroughpaced aristocrat, would believe in nothing 
till it had received aristocratic patronage. He assumed that there 
was something in poetry, when Lord Byron condescended to 
write it Your Wordsworths and Rogerses might have gone on 
as long as they pleased, and his Grace would not have read them. 
If he had lived to see the Earl of Derby translating the " Iliad," 
he would have patronised Homer. When a Bunsen talked of the 
early monarchs of Egypt, the Duke was affably interested. It 
was his fate to be also surprised. 

" When I go to England," said the Chevalier, " one of my first 
visits will be to a place called Kingsleat. Do you know it 1 ** 

" I have a residence close to it." 

" Ah, then, you may know a Mr. Lonsdale, perhaps. He cor- 
responds with me. He has a profound knowledge of these sub^ 
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jects. I wish lie would publish his theories. I shall go to sit at 
nis feet and drink in his wisdom.'' 

" Gad," thought the duke, " Winter saved me from making a 
greater mistake than I imagined." 

But Mr. Lonsdale never published his theories, being well 
content that they should be incorporated in the system of an 
expounder far more influential than himself. 

The fine old Manor-house of Branscombe has been restored 
and superbly furnished, and is indeed the chief show-place of the 
country. But the head of the house never dwelt there. The 
sudden death of his son was too much for him. There was no 
work of revenge for him to do, for the assassin was dead. He 
saw his son's son, but took little interest in him ; and, within a 
year of Raphael's death, the old man lay beside him at Sorrento. 

But Marmaduke was determined to see the old place fitly 
restored. He gave himself up to it with extreme energy. He 
also took the amplest legal precautions to secure the estates, now 
free from mortgages, to Raphael's son — and, failing him, to the 
male issue of Stephen and Isola. The yoimg Raphael was left to 
Stephen Langton's sole guardianship. When he had made these 
arrangements, and seen the Manor-house in a perfect state of 
restoration, the old Wolf suddenly disappeared, giving no clue to 
his whereabouts. 

Mr. Page's quiet residence in Idlechester, with its dainty 
gardens, was inhabited by two ladies. You might see them 
walking together in those exquisite avenues of colour and per- 
fume where Stephen Langton had in his boyhood led enchanted 
hours. The elder of them was strange to look upon — strange, 
yet beautifuL Abundant tresses had she upon her shapely head, 
but every hair was white as snow. The dark eyes, in which had 
burned the flame of love, of wrath, of disdain, were luminous 
still ; but in their depths dwelt a tranquil melancholy, a divine 
pity for her companion. 

And her companion also was exquisite in beauty, but when 
you looked upon her eyes you saw no meaning there. Their 
light was quenched. AU through the long years of her death in 
life, never again would a recognising glance flash from those 
sweet brown eyes which Stephen Langton loved of yore. What 
had chanced to the soul to which that beautiful body was now a 
prison, a mansion no longer 1 Claudia could not guess. It was 
impossible to say whether any memory of the past, any clear 
knowledge of the present, was possessed by this stricken creature. 
The sensuous enjoyment of the summer garden, of the winter 
fireside, she seemed to feel : but she spoke seldom, and only once 
or twice during Claudia's sisterly tendence of her did she break 
through the even tenor of her life. Only once or twice, early in 
the morning, she had sprung from her bed, and torn away her 
night-dress with trembling hands, moaning-* 

''His blood I Sis blood I" 
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Claudia tended her with, pitiful remorseful tendence. She 
gave up her life to her cousin. When Raphael died, and Stephen 
wedded Isola, the Panther resigned her passionate pursuit of 
excitement. She took sweet Anne Pa^e away to England, with 
Morfill's full consent, and dwelt with ner in the old Idlechester 
house, and lived a very tranquil, very solitary life. She did 
daily, hourly penance for the past. There were men of the 
world and women of fashion in London who still remembered 
the renown of the Panther— her beauty and daring and caprice ; 
but Miss Branscombe, of Idlechester, was only known for her 
kindness to the poor, and the retired life which she led with her 
imbecile cousin. Few visitors had she save her Uncle Walter, 
whose decaying years found their chief solace in intercourse with 
the niece once so wild and now so calm ; fot his daughter had 
deserted him to become Lady Superior of a Protestant nunnery, 
and the Rector was left alone. As to Humphrey MorfiU, he 
went back to his profession with double energy. He is now 
Solicitor-General and M.P. for Idlechester, and occasionally 
passes the recess with his uncle, the Bishop, who forgave him 
when he saw his terrible punishment. Sir Humphrey may pro- 
bably take his seat on the Woolsack as Lord Kingsleat one of 
those days. 

Stephen Langton accepted the charge of Raphael Branscombe's 
son. The boy was half English, half Corsican. Stephen decided 
that he should pass his early boyhood at least amid the Homeric 
simplicity of his native island. Stephen determined to dwell at 
the Casa Montalti — to explore the whole romantic island — to 
make Raphael's son a daring boatman, a resolute swimmer, a 
strong-lunged and sure-footed mountaineer. For himself, he 
would give his leisure to literature — would write a history of 
Corsica, or an epic with Pasquale Paoli as hero, or a drama with 
Napoleon as protagonist. 

Upon the coral- tinged sands of Isola Rossa behold a pleasant 
group, gazing on the sapphire sea, and waiting for the Fantasia, 
a good sea-boat still, which has gone round to Ajaccio for the 
letters and parcels by the Marseilles mail. Stephen is the most 
prominent figure, bronzed, bearded, broad-shouldered, in the very 
prime of his life, widely changed from the fair-haired boy who 
loitered in the Idlechester gardens with sweet Anne Page. Isola 
looks matronly, of course ; but it is a very dainty presentment of 
matronhood ; and how sparkles still her silver laughter, how 
deliciously she sings voceri at sunset for the children's delight ! 
For there are children. Not only Raphael's wild and wayward 
boy — ^but a couple of other young rascals. Stephen and Claude, 
and u pretty little girl just five years old, who was fantastically 
christened Isola Rossa, and who had done her utmost to deserve 
the appellation by growing hair whose colour would fill Millais 
or Leignton with ecstacy. Barefooted and bareheaded, these merry 
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yotmg CoTsicans play upon the ruddy- veined sand, while Stephen 
smokes his cigar and dreams, and Isola calmly drinks in the ever- 
more magical beauty of the familiar scene. 

There was in Stephen Langton's temperament a touch of 
Goethe's artistic enjoying, with the belief (Homeric but anti- 
Tennysoiiian) that man is superior to woman. " The reduction 
of the masculine character to insignificance " is, as Mr. Herman 
Merivale remarks {Historical Studies, p. 174, note), the "first 
peculiarity'* of Tennyson, and doubtless tends to that " enormous 
popularity " (among women and effeminate men) which his works 
have attained. But Mr. Tennyson's is not a true view of human 
nature. Stephen, however, while he had the Goethe capacity for 
sensuous enjoyment and for Homeric simplicity, had not passed 
in Corsica these ten delicious years without frequent desires for 
some interruption of the divine monotone — " something craggy^ 
to break upon," as Byron called it A long catenation of similar' 
events is apt to become intolerable— even though each event be 
pleasant — even though you live like Laertes of old in a divine 
island like Corsica, with a wife as beautiful and brilliant as the 
most poetic imagination can conceive, and with sturdy Corsi- 
can boys whom you teach to swim and row, and climb, and 
speak the truth and reverence God, and read Hamlet and the 
Odyssey in the original, and a charming baby girl, elf, witch, 
fairy, embryo woman, whom you leave to her mother to teach 
what she will. So Stephen found himself now and then long- 
ing for a change, and would perhaps have welcomed a tem- 
porary change for the worse. The dwellers in Olympus may 
know content, but to us articulate-speaking mortsds it is not 
given. 

Besides, Stephen Langton was too thorough an Englishman to 
satisfy himself with Goethe's segment of the sphere of life. He 
often felt very strongly that there must be duties for him to do 
at home. Echoes, rare and remote, of the life in England — 
which in his heart he deemed the noblest life liveable among 
men — came to him across land and sea. Seldom arrived the mail 
without bringing him some new impulse thitherward. This 
faineant life shamed him now and then. Besides, there were 
these boys to educate — young Raphael, ten years old, keen as a 
falcon, with all his father's spirit and all the stern resolve of the 
Montalti, inheritor of two destinies, was fit for Eton now. The 
other youngsters would soon require a public school. He was 
silently ripening his determination to move for England as he 
awaited the coming of the Fantasia, 

The boat came swiftly round the point at last. Stephen sprang 
to his feet and put his glass to his eye. There sat in the stern 
an unexpected voyager, a kingly-throated, mighty-shouldered, 
patriarch-bearded man, steering the light craft through the glit- 
tering surf, 

" Hallo, Isola," said Stephen, " here's a stranger." 
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Tlie boat was run ashore ; the three boys, waist-deep in the 
water, were clamorously welcoming the new-comer with 

** Ewiva I ewiva I benvenuto I " 

Isola, light-footed as a fawn, sprang forward to welcome — ^her 

father. 

• •••••• 

Ay, the old Wolf had arrived. Where had he been 1 Well, 
this story is a romance ; and I doubt not the critics will cut it 
up severely for its improbabilities, impossibilities, absurdities ; 
but if I were to tell you all the details of the old Wolfs adven- 
tures in those ten years it would utterly horrify those same 
critics. From the " Thousand and One Nights " down to dear 
Captain Marryat's "Pasha of Many Tales," nothing has been 
recorded so incredible as Mr. Marmaduke Branscombe's adven- 
tures. They were told to his grandchildren by the wood fire in 
the great hall at Branscombe, and lasted many a winter night, 
and I rather think of collecting them, under the taking title of 
" The Old Wolf's Yarns." 

For, having returned with intent to settle quietly, Marmaduke 
Branscombe enforced upon Stephen Langton the importance of 
j;oing back to England. Branscombe ought to be inhabited ; 
Raphael the younger ought to be prepared for his coming career 
as an English squire of ancient race ; all the boys ought to be 
educated ; ay, and the younger Isola — Isola Rossa — ought to be 
indoctrinated in English young ladyhood, and to be made avoid 
slang and cultivate hypocrisy. This last Isola the elder believed 
she would never learn. 

Of course, when everybody is very much of the same opinion 
there is no difficulty in action. And, the moment he had seri- 
ously entertained the question, Stephen began to pine for Eng- 
land. The idea flashed upon him that he was just of the age to 
begin life seriously. After a boyhood and youth of adventure 
and love, he had every chance of obtaining renown in his man- 
hood. This long isolation in Corsica with his wife and children 
and books and dreams, with the mountains and the Mediter- 
ranean and poetry, would be no bad preparative for an energetic 
career in England. So it was not long before the bells rang wel- 
come in Kingsleat and Idlechester — before the old Wolf had 
found himself a grim dark lair in the most ancient part of the 
Manor-house — ^before Raphael and Stephen and Claude and Isola 
Rossa were laughing on the lawns, and romping with the dogs, 
and riding the ponies of the rare old place — before Mrs. Langton 
was receiving the calls of county and city, and Stephen was 
thinking—" What next ? " 

I leave Stephen Langton at Branscombe. 



